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INERAL OGY. — KING'S COLLEGE, 
LONDON —Prof. TENNANT, F.G.S. will COMMENCE 
a COURSE of LECTURES on MINER A LOGY, with a view to 
facilitate the Study of GEOLOGY, ao of the’ Application of 
Mineral Substances in the ARTS. The Lectures will be illus- 
trated by a0 extensive Collection of Specimens, and will begin on 
WEDNE , October 7, at 9 o’clock, a.m. They will be con- 
tinued on vee ‘succeeding ‘Wednesday and Friday, at the same 
hour. Fee, . JELF, D D., Principal. 


IE QUEEN’s UNIVERSITY in IRELAND. 
QUEEN’S COLLEGE, BELFAST. 

i The COLLEGE SESSION for 1857-58 will BEGIN on TUES- 
pn tf the 20th of OCTOBER, when the Examinations will 
commence 

The College Lectures in the Faculties of Arts and Medicine, and 
in the aereaents of Engineering and Agriculture, will begin on 
t Novembe.: 2—the Law Lectures on December 1. 
4 Fifty-five Junior and Senior Scholarships, varying in value from 
151. to aa a awarded by annual examination in the several 








ee 

ae Cours: s have been orrenaet | wad students intending to 
beovme s for C e Royal Artillery and 
pee pointments to the chil Service of India and 
the Civil Service 0 of Great Britain resi Ireland. 

The times and subjects of the College Lectures and E 





nd for | 


HE PROFESSORS’ COLLEGE, 18, Hanover- 
square.—The MICHAELMAS TERM will COMMENCE 
on MON DAY, September 21. 
Applications to be made to the Secretary 3 att the 1¢ College. 


HE PROFESSORS’ COLLEGE, 18, Hanover- 
square.—Mr. C. E. HORSLEY begs to announce that his 
PIANOFORTE and HARMONY CLASSES, at the above Insti- 
tution, will COMMENCE on MONDAY, September 2ist. For 
terms and other particulars apply at the College. 


E PROFESSORS’ COLLEGE, 18, Hanover- 
square.—The CHORAL CLASS, for the Practice of Sacred 
and Secular Music, will COMMENCE on FRIDAY EVENING, 
October 2ad, at Eight o'clock. 
Director and Condenctes or, 
RLES E. HORSLEY. 
For particulars apply at the College. 


HE PROFESSORS’ COLLEGE, 18, Hanover- 
Mr. T. M. ELTON begs to i at his 

GLASSBS fo for ; DRAWING, PAINTING and PERSPECTIVE, 
= ae above Institution, will OPEN on TUESDAY, datumaet 














tion, the amount of the Class Fees, and the Courses of Staay to 
be pursued by Candidates for Degrees and Diplomas in the Queen's 
University in Ireland, will be snes in the Belfast Queen’s Col- 
lege Calendar for 1, or may d, on aie from the 
Registrar. - order of the President. 

RICHARD OULTON, Registrar. 
Queen's C Hege, we September, 1 


RACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY.— UNIVER- 
SITY of EDINBURGH. 

During the onth Winter Session (1357-58), Dr. LAYCOCK 

proposes to arrange t op of his CDISOk on the *Practice of Medi- 





cine which treat of MENTA into a dist 
Course of PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY, in which he will 
systematically develope Mental in a in its Application to all 


Morbid States of the pop gp While this Course will con- 
state = Ls part hn Dr. r. Laycock’ a oqsinary College Lectures, 


eology, Law, and Arts 
a rane it exclusively. 
ay attend of Edioburgh, September 5, 1857. 


NIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 
The SESSION will be PUBLICLY OPENED on, MONDA 






























NOVEMBER 2, at Two o'clock p.m., when an ADDRESS to the 
q STUDENTS will be delivered by the Very Reverend JOHN LEE, 
by this : D.D., Principal. 
The CLASSES for the different Branches of STUDY will be 
Opened as follows :— 
he Pub- I. LITERATURES AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Classes. Daysand Hours of professors, 
j i ity.... ..Tu. Nov. 3, 12 & 2 4 
ioe js ll “ itu. Nov. 3,918. an Je. Pillans. 
Se ° 2 Blackie, 
st. and, Second Mathematica Mr. Kelland, 
Third Math: ~ — 
nined to Sie coehe Tu. Nov. 819... Mr. Macdot 
‘aturol Philosophy. Mr. Forbes. 
hetoric and Belles Mr. Aytoun. 
aeasties! As d wird Mr. Smyth. 
Agricul pice . s . - : x to 
Univeral is ie. x itu. Nov. 3, 0 1 12 i'Mr. a 
Technology .....<..++0++++0+-TU- Nov. 3, 12.. . Geo. Wilso! 
IL. THEOLOGY. 
Hebrew Junior Cless ........Tb. Nov. 12,9 .. , 
aman Bioecaseneeeed Th. Nov. 12,10 . Rev. D. Liston. 
i int “ipa ape Th. Nov. 12,11... --Eetess ooh 
isinttrand eran Th. Nov. 12,12 ....Dr. rtson. 
ical Criticism an i- > 
; cal Amtiqnitise } Th. Nov. 12,1 ....Dr. :. R. << 
|, with s III. LAW. 
Medical Seappretenes hones 4 
Students of Law) = Tu. Dec.1,2 ......Dr. Trail. 
Civi . -Th, Nov. 12, 3......Mr. Swinton. 
Law of § restiand.. VDh. Nov. 19,3022. Mr. More. " 
Conveyancing .... .-Th. Nov.12, 4... ee 
h IV. MEDICINE. 
ot J py ee bone nage Tu. Nov.3,9 ......Dr. Christison, 
‘ Chemistr: -Ta Hov. 3,10 Dr. Gregory. 
Surgery . Tu. Nov. 3, 1¢ Mr. Miller. 
Tparitates Meds cine -- Tu, Nov. 3, 11 Dr. Bennett. 
Ww pan ana cone of _ e& } 2 ae Dr. § a 
Clinical Surgery, (Jo. § Th. Th. Nov. 5, 12to2..Mr.S 
Ctinial Medicine Pag. a! Fr. Nov.6, 12.. Al Drs. “Bennett “ 
' Anatomy ée0 ..Tu. Nov. 3,1 ......Mr Goodsir. 
he General Pathology sspadinaek Tu. Nov. 3,2 ......Dr. Henderson. 
Natural History ° --Ta. Nov, 3,1 ......Mr. Allman, 





yg of Physic. TI gu Nov. 3 82222 Dr. Laycock. 


r, LAYCOCK will ‘Tectare on the Nature ‘and Treatment of 
Ne ANITY, and me Diseases of the Nervous System, so as to 
constitute hig p part his subject a distinct COURSE of PRAC- 
TICAL PSY OLOGY. which will be open to Students in the 


other cenltion 
Rovat Inrrrmary, at Noon, Daily. 
PRACTIC ae, ANATOMY, under the Superintendence of Mr. 


Goodsi 
PRACTICA ‘AL CEEISTEY, under the Superintendence of 
angivgical CHEMISTRY, under the Superintendence of 
af ‘egory. 
N.B.—Information relative to the Curricula of Study for De- 


1s FRAxot grees, Examinations, &c., may be obtained, on application to the 
ohn Rober ecretary, at the College. “Qued wilh 
A Table of Fees may Se seen -- the Matriculation Office, and in 


eading Room ofthe Libra: 
By r Authority oft the Patrons of the University. 
Sey tembcr 1, 1857, X. SMITH, Sec. to the University. 





XUM 





as PROFESSORS’ COLLEGE, 18, Hanover- 

G, F. GRAHAM hp ips inform his Friends 

that his! CLA ASSES Sd the Instruction of Y Ladies in ENG- 

LI GR. COMPOSITION, LIT! RATURE, ona 
MODERN HISTORY, ti 































UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
JUNIOR SCHOOL 
Under the Government of the Council of the College. 
Head Master—THOMAS HEWITT KEY, A.M. 


The SCHOOL will RE-OPEN on TUESDAY, Sept. 22, for new 
Pupils. All the boys must appear in their places without fail on 
Wi ape the 23rd, at a quarter-past Nine o'clock. 

e Session is divided into three ‘Terms, viz., from the 22nd of 
September to yg ee from Christmas to Faster, and from 
Easter to the Ist of / Augw ust. 

The yearly payment for each Pupil is 18l., of which 61. is paid 
vance in each term. The hours of attendance are from a 
page os Nine to three-quarters prst Three o’clock. The after- 
noons of V ys aud ys are devoted exclusively to 
rawing. 

The euitects taught are— Reading, Writing, the English, Lat 
Greek, French, and German Languages; Aucient and eatin 
History; Geography, Physical and P blitical : ; Arithmetic and 
Book-keeping ; the Elements of Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, 
and Chemistry ; ; Social Economy, Vocal 1 Part Music, Singing, 
pep men yD Fencing, and Drawing. Any Pupil may omit Gre: 
or Greek and Latin, and devote his whole attentiun to the other 
branches of education. There is a general examination of the 
Pupils at the end of the Reasion, and the Prizes are then given. 

At the end of each of the first two Terms, there are short exami- 
nations, which are taken into account in the general examination. 
No absence by a boy from any one of the examinations of 
bite HT, ereiieed 6 except for reasops submitted to and approved 

¢ e 

he discipline of the School is maintained without corporal 
A monthly —— of the conduct of each Pupil is 








will OPEN at the above I 
FRIDAY, September 35th. 


ETROPOLITAN SCHOOL of SCIENCE, 
applied to MINING and the ART'S.—'The 












Rie eines ante ehtaines ob hott f the Col 
r AC! Ts may be o! iD a to th e 
PACHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Counce 


an College Jocues i 5 in the Classes of the Faculty ot yoswll 





for 
the ensuing Session, 1857—8, (containing information about the 
Lectures, aboratories, Fees, .) is ready, an ill be sent on 
og mee to Trenuam Reeks, Esq. » Museum of Practical Geo- 
ermyn-street, Tendon 
ODERICK I. MURCHISON, Director. 


ONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL and 
SURGICAL COLLEGE, Mile End. 

The next W — SESSION will COMMENCE on THURS- 
DAY, October 1, 1857, when the INTRODUC eg a LECTURE 
will be delivered by Mr. WORDSWORTH, at3 

Perpetual fee, qualifying for the examinations at the London 
University, Re ral College of Surgeons,and Apothecaries’ Hall, 84 
guineas, payable in two instalments of 42 guinens each, at the 
commencement of the first two —: of attendance. 

ual fee to the Lectures alone, 

Lew anes can make special oaks "to Lectures or Hospital 

Further particulars and prospectuses can be had on application 
2 Be. Parker, Hon. Secretary, 22, Finsbury-square, or at the 

lege. 








HE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL.—The Wiy- 
TER SESSION will OPEN on whet ieee October 1, 
with an Iutroductory Address at 8 o’clock 
The Hospital contains ley of 300 bebe, of which 185 are for 
Surgical, and 120 for Medical exer More than 1,600 Out-patients 
were attended during the past ye 
Practice for eighteen months’ Medical, and three years’ Surgical, 
ce for attendance on the Hospital Practice and Lectures re- 
e sed by the College of Surgeons and Apoth er Company, 751. 
his sum may be paid a oe instalments of 301. at the beginning of 
the First Session ne aieniog 4 the Sree Session, and 
151. at the Vegianing of the Third 
For further information, or Prospeobases, apply to Dr. Frere, 
the Dean of the School; to Mr. De Morgan 
School, at the Hospital daily, from One to Two o’e! clock ; to Dr. 
Corfe, the Resident Medical Officer ; or t» Mr. Shedden, the Secre- 
tary to the Hospital. 


MR. KIDD’S LONDON AND PROVINCIAL LECTURES. 
R. WILLIAM KIDD’S NEW LECTURES 


for 1857-8, which are unusually choice, and very widely 
varied, will be found to advocate aut that can tend to render Life 
rationally enjoyable, induce to habits of Thought, exalt the Intel- 
lect, enlarge the Mind, establish Brotherly Love, make Gop wor- 
shipped, Earth a Paradise, aud the World’s iuhabitants harm- 
lessly happy.— New-road, Hamme: smith, September 12. 


HE SCHOOLS of ART and DRAWING at 
SOUTH KENSINGTON, and in the following Metropolitan 
Districts, will RE-OPEN on the ist of October : 


Soitalfields—Crispin-street, Spitalfields. 
Fiosbury—William: street, Wilmington-squire. 
St. Thomas Charterhouse, Goswell-street. 
Rotherhithe—Grammar School, Deptford-read. 

t. Martin’ ein -the- Fields—Long-acre. 
Lambeth—St. Mary’s, Princes-road. 
Ham nend—-Dlapeaaiey Building ; and 37, Gower-street, 

Bedford-square, (for Female Students only.) 

For Prcspectuses, Terms, &c. apply at the come Schools. 
By order of the Committee of Council on Education. 


= ° 
RT-UNION of GLASGOW.—Subscribers of 
One Guinea are entitled to immediate delivery of the la vee 
and beautiful peg g steel, of Maclise’s Painting, ‘ NOAH 
SACRIFICE, or of any of the previous Year’s issues if preferred, 
ides one chance of obtaining. at the Annual General Meetingin 
December, a Painting or other Work of Art. The whole Engrav- 
ings may be seen, and Lists of Prizes obtained, on application to 
66, Gracechureh-street. GEORGE GRANT, 
Hon. Sioretary for London. 


INSBURY CHAPEL, Sovrs-PLace.—The 


Pulpit of this pee having become vacant, an opportu- 
nity seems to present itself of giving a fresh impulse to the cause 
of relicious progress. 

he Committee are therefore desirous of securing the co-opera- 
tion of all friends of free religious thought, with the object of 
making available the talents of men most eminent for their 
eloquence and learning, and esrecially for their ability to recon- 
oo ag religious idea with ascertained natural and scientific 








Pi Ga 








All persons sympathizers with these views, and disposed to aid 
them, are invited to communicate with the Committee by letter, 
addressed to the Secretary, at the Chapel. 


rsday, October 1; those of the Faculty of 
Xrt son Tuesday; Oct. 13, 
_August, 1957. 


RTIFICATION, MILITARY DRAWING 
and LANDSCAPE PAINTING — Mr. FAHEY, whose 
Pupils have taken the highest pers at the Military Colleges 


of Woolwich and Addi be, has by recent arrangement a por- 
tion of time disengaged. Fo or Terms, address to 28  Drayton-grove, 
Old Brompton, 8 


AVIGATION SCHOOL, under the Direc- 


68. 
eek, meet “daily at the 
— Home, Well-street, London Docks. Al a admitted 






































E GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION 
Soho-square.— Mrs. WAGHORN, who has resid ed’ Ba. 4, 
years abroad. 


Gentry, and Principals of Schools to her 
gle GOVERNESSES, TRAC HERS, COMPANIO ONS, 
ORS, and PROFESSORS. Property transferred, 
Germany. o charge 








Pupils intngduced in England, yak 
rincipals. 
fey of LONDON COLLEGE for LADIES, 
ane PLACE, Finsb equare < Mocegmas 
Term tat COMME a in the JUNIO} DEPARTMENT (for 
Pupils between the Nine and ),on TUESDAY 
September t is ‘the direction of 
ieee reais 
aught are 5 ¥ 
Hi - puto, PAS Drating, Vooal fn Ine 
Pupils. The Fess om Tot. 15s WY, t dor th the first Ey 
guineas, for L. 4 second dt ao Rind four, for first year ; 
id afterwar atramental Music, 
I. lis. 6d. at ee 
In the SENIOR DEP. ART MENT the Term will COMMENCE 
on MONDAY, October 5, 
Prospectuses with every further information may be obtained on 
application, at the College, to id Swarr, the Lady Resident. 
OMAS BREWER, Hon. Sec. _ 
ENSINGTON HALL COLLEGIATE 
INSTITUTION for LADIES, North End, Pathe. 
Lady spe jel rs. JO dbp 
Director of Education OHNSO 
The object of this this ’ Tostitution is to provide Resident Pupils with 
a complete and atic course of Education and Instruction, 
upon a plan t bines the advantages of a School and a C 
lege: with more than usual attention to individual peculiaritics, 
and to the useful as well as elegant requirements of after-life 
he Lecture arrangemeuts include full and comprehensive 
Courses of English Literature, Mental Philosophy, mang & His- 
tory, Natural Philos: rphy and thi ne Appliceticn 0 of Science to Do- 


mestic E my and the Preserv 
‘MI ichaclmas erm begins September 12, and ends December 18. 


[APIES’ COLLEGE, 47, BEDFORD. 
The CLASSES will BEGIN’ for the Session 1857-1858, on 





THURSDA‘ , OCTOBE 
ry 7 ES. 
For Pupils ing the entire Course of Study, 187. 188. a year, or 
71.7¢.a term. Entrance-fee, 1. 1s. 


For Pupils attending two or more Classes, 12. 11s. 6d. aterm 
al those Classes meeting twice a week, and 1/. 1s. for those meet- 
Por Pupils attending one Class only, 2. 2. term for Closses 
meeting twice a week, and 1/. 113, 6d, for those meeting once. 





SCHOOL |S for JUNIOR ports © 
‘OBER ist. The 


Ht U URS DAY, 
Pupils eR ee for those above, Foam 
Prospectuses may be bad on 


JANE MAR 





Author of First Germ 
Roy. Coll. Pre., M. Psa 
GUAGES TAUGHT in the 
any addition to the ter 
Each Jansuege 8} 
separate CLA! 





paration (in cUR se 
qusinney pursuits of life, Phe Universities, 
Examinations. 9, OLD' BON D-STREE’ 
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TYNIVERSITY OF LONDON. —BA. Exar: | 
NATION.—An M.A. sce the University of London PRE- 
PARES Gentlemen for Pass gud Honours. Examivations in 
Mathematics aud Natural Philosophy. —J. B., 59, Stanhope-street, 
Hampstead-road. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for the Sons of 

Gentlemen, Vere House, Mortimer- road, Kilburn, London. 
—Mr. GEORGE 0GG, L.R.U.P. and Mrs beg to announce 
that the Michaelmas ‘Term COMMENC iE S 15th September.— 
The situation is healthful, and the educational and domestic 
arrangements well suited to the advancement aud comfort of the 
Pupils. 


HE REV. R. A. VAUGHAN, B.A., has 

arranged to RECEIVE into his Family TWO P t PILS 

who may require assistance in preparing for the Classes of Uni- 

versity College, or in studying for the B.A, Degree. Terms 130/. 

the Academic year. For Pupils not attending College Classes, 
1601. —Address 19, Alexander-street, Westbourne Park. 


ADIES’ COLLEGE, the WoopLanps, Union- 
road, Clapham-ris 

The Srssiou will C OM. MENC E on MONDAY, September 1th, 
when the Classes will be formed for French, German, Italian, 
History, Algebra, Mathematics, English Literature, Drawing, 
Singing, Music, &c. om 

On WEDNESDAY, September 23rd, the Rev. CHARLES P. 
SHEPHERD will commence a Ss sures of Lectures on the Early 
History Ss Literature of Englar 

On MONDAY, October 12th, Dr. LANKESTER 
apo etecduihenr to a Course, on the Advantages of the St 
0! 

On THURSD: AY, October 15th, Dr. LETHEBY will commence 
a Course of Lectures on the General Facts and Priv :ciples of Che- 
mistry, with Experimental Illustratious of their Application to 
the Common Purposes of Life. 

The Woodlands, Sept. 1857. 


MERCHISTON CASTLE 
SDINBURGH. 
Head Master—THOMAS HARVEY, M.A., 


Oxf 
Assisted by Five Resident M: anters, and other Teachers. 


The curriculum of Instruction is such as to qualify for the Uni- 
versities, the i or for a Mercantile life ; aud, accordingly, any 
- the fulluwiug Courses of Study may be ad ypted :— 

1. A Classical Course, a due portion of time being also devoted 
to the study of Euglish, Geography, History, Arithmetic, Algebra, 
Mathematics, Freuch, and German. 

2. A Course cx mprehending Arithmetic, Alg zebra, and Mathe- 
matics, both theoretical and practical ; Latin, French, German, 
and the usual brauches of an English Education ; and for such as 
are destiued for the Army, te eo Fortification, Military 
Drawing and Surveying in the . 

3. A Commercial and English C journe, along 
French, German, or Spanish. 

} B.—Particular attention is given to preparing boys for, the 
Indian appv iutments, Civil and Military. 

The SCHOOL will RE-OPEN, after the Holidays, on the Ist 
of October, and Prospectuses may be had on application to the 
Head Master. 


HE GRANGE HOUS 




















will give a 
udy 








SCHOOL, 


Balliol College, 





with Mathematics, 





E SCHOOL, 
EDINBURGH, 
ConpvucTED BY 
MR. DALGLEISH 
(formerly Head Master of Park Place Institution.) 
AND 


“MR. W. S. DALGLEISH, M.A., 
University of Edinburgh ; 
With the Assistance of Resident and Visiting Masters. 





VISITING MASTERS, 

A. Beljame, B.A. (Paris), 34, Castle-street. 
F. B. Calvert, M.A., 25, York-place. 
rE Chaumont, 44, Castle-street. 

Mr. A. Gilmour, 23, Dundas-street. 

Mr. J. Laidlaw, M.A., Edinburgh. 

Dr. Lewmi, 1, Rutiand-street. 

Professor Liston, Elm Cottage, Whitehouse-gardens. 

Mr. Lowe, 52, Frederick-street. 

Lieutenant J. Mackie, 4, Raeburn-place. 

Dr. Nachot, 113, Princes-street. 

Signor Orsiui, 7, George-stree 

Mr. G. Robertson, (Public Seminaries, Dundee). 

Messrs. Roland, 30, Gayfield- -square, 

Mr. pres Steel, A.R.S.A., 4, Randolph-place. 

Mr. J.C. Steen, 7, Argyle- “square. 

Mr. J. T. Surenne, me Great King: —— 

Mr. W. Swan, F.R. 4, Duke- 

Mr. J.C. W intour, r st. ‘Dathbect's slobe. 

2 occa 

Mr. W. S. Dalgleish, M. 
Dr. M. Forster Heddle, 8, Clarence street 
Dr. eo Macadam, *F.R.S.E., 11, Brandon-street. 
Mr. W. Swan, F.R.S.E. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


This ESTABLISHMENT will be OPENED on the Ist of 
OCTOBER, for the EDUC CATION of a LIMITED NUMBER 
of RESIDENT PUPILS 

The GR: NE HOUSE SCHOOL is designed to afford in- 
creased facilities for educating Young Gentlemen of the Upper 
Ranks; the course of instruction having speciully in view the 
preparation of the heme for the Universities, for Mercantile pur- 
suits, or for entering the Civil and Military Services at home and 
in India. 

In accordance with the leading design of the School, the stated 
Class-Instruction is confided exclusively to P: rofessional Teachers 
of established reputation, ~_ — of whom a particular depart- 
ment of instruction is assign 

The Private studies of the su mati are superintended by Mr 
W. 8S. Dalgleish, the Vice-Principal, and astaffof Resident Tutors, 
Graduates of English, Scottish, and Continental Universities. 

The Head Master devotes his whole time to the inspection of 
the Classes, the individual Training of the Pupils, and the direc- 
tion of the ‘general arrangements of the Establishment. 

The Gravge House, a baronial residence, is situated about a 
mile to the south of Edinburgh, and is consequently easily acces: 
sible to Masteis yy nye attending the School. The locality 
is ieee known for its salubrity; and the Mansion-house, with 
inclosed Pleasure-grounds, Gardens, and Park, extending over 
several acres, is peculiarly suitable for . Private Boarding and 
Scholastic Establishment of the highest class. 

The Sleeping Accommodation is of a superior kind, and the 
whole arrangemeuts for promoting the health and personal com- 
fort of the Pupils have been completed on the plan of the best 
English and C.ntinental Boarding Schools. 

e Domestic Arrangements of the School are under the imme- 
=- superintendence of Mrs. Dalgleish, and experienced Assist- 





Prospectuses, and Copies ofthe Printed Bye-Laws of the School 
may be —- by aa by parties interested, on spelication. to the Hea: 
Master. he Grange House, Edinburgh, N.B 


aed, 


} pet iren whose parents are resident abroad.—Address D. G 
| Mr. 








HE GRANGE, UPPER NORWOOD. — | 


SC aes for YOUN? BOYS.—Pupils will RE-ASSEMBLE | 
\ 7 


on WEI NEI 


MARRIED CLERGYMAN, Double First | 
Classman at Orford and formerly Fellow and EXAMINER 


SDAY, September 16. 





AT THE INDIA HOUSE, receives at the Rectory, 7 miles from 
Landon a LIMIT&é&D NUMBER of PUPILS for College, the | 
Arm , India, «ec. Terms moderate, and high reference.— Address 
Rev. ” r. GILES, Perivale Rectory, laear Harrow, — | 


(TUITION. .—A Married M.A., of ‘Trinity Coll. 
Cambridge, (Senior Optime and First Classman), whose 
Works are used in our best Schools, has TWO or THREE VA- 
CANCIES for PUPILS, to whom he can offer au excellent edu- 
cation and most comfortable home. Entire charge is taken of 
> at 





Mitchell's, Publisher, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 


O PARENTS.—A Bacwetor, of middle age, 

_ desires to undertake the EDUCATION of ONE or TWO 
BOYS, the son or sous of Members of the Church of England ; 
and to ame in return the use of Apartments, with attendance. 
Address T. B., Post-office, Malvern. 


M Ss THOMAS, 9, Devonshire- street, Port- 

land-place, London, continues to RECEIVE PUPILS 
attending the = eu’s College, Harley-street, London, as well as 
i ung Ladies desiring to take Private Lessons from London Pro- 
essor 


EMOVAL.— MONS. F. DE PORQUET, 
) Author of ‘ Le Trésor,’ after an absence of Fourteen Years 
from Tavistock-street, has RETURNED TO TOWN, where he 
continues giving L ESSONS on his Popular Method to Schools, 
Institutions, and Families. 
eM: i, Tavistuck- street, , Covent- garden, W.C. 


(\HEMISTRY.—Messrs. StcHERER and Kavs- 
MAN (from the Laboraturies of Baron Liebig and Dr. Fre- 
a receive PUPILS for practical INSTRUCTION in CHE- 
MISTRY, and perform Analyses of every description as usual on 
improved methods, at extremely moderate terms. or particulars 
aud Prospectus apply tu their Laboratory, 17, E astcheup, City. 


NLASS for THOROUGH BASS.—Two Ladies, 


ogy Mr. C. Lucas and Mr. Lunn, will commence an 
EVENING CLASS (especially naupted ¢ to young Music Teachers) 
for the Study of THOROUGH BASS, on the Ist of October. 
Terms, 1. 1s. for Twelve Lessons. —Apply to Miss Le Dieu, 10, 
Southampton-street, Fitzroy- square. 


agen LS, SHELLS, ‘and FOSSILS.— 
A very extensive sonnrement: “nl the above has just been 
received by Mr. TENNANT, GEOLOGIST, 149, STRAND, 
LON DON.—Mr. Mannan arranges E ell Collections at 2 
10, 20, 50, to 100 Gumeas each, which will greatly facilitate the 
interesting study of Mineralogy, ‘Conchology, and Geology. 


| geese ge can now be supplied with reduced 
opies of Mr. WATERHOUS&# HAWKINS’ GEOLO- 
aM AL RES stage of Extinct Aniinals, viz., PTERO- 
DAC TYI IGUANODON, MEG: ALOSAURUS, ’ PLESLO- 
AUR us MACROC EPHALU S, P. DOLICHODEIRUS, LCH- 
THYOS. AURUS, and LABYRI NTHODON. Price of the Seven 
Models, reduced ‘ to scale of one inch to a foot, from those at the 
Crystal Palace, 
Published by Zz: Tenn Ant, Geologist, 149, Strand, London. 


QOPWITH’S GEOLOGICAL MODELS can 
be had in Sets of Six or Twelve. a of 
Six Models, 3 inches square . £2 
Do. 4 inches sq. 
Twelve Models, 3 iuches sq. 
Do. 4iuches sq. 
a TE NNANT, Geologist, 149, Strand, London, 
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NINEVEH ANTIQUITIES.—A. HAYS has has 

recently completed THREE MODELS of the = llowing 
Antiquities from Nineveh i in the British Museum :—the WINGED 
BULL, the WINGED LION, the BUST of NIMROD, the 
Mighty Hunter. They are reduced to a scale, and executed in fine 
porcelain, so that they form suitable and beautiful ornaments for 
the Drawing-room. An illustrated descriptive Pamphlet is pre- 
sented to each purchaser.—9, Elizabeth-strect, Hans-place, Sloane- 
street. 


0. BOOKSELLER’S ASSISTANTS. — 
WANTED, by a Bookseller, near the Bank of England, a 
YOUNG MAN w vho is @ good salesman, and capable to take the 
entire management of the Counter Trade. All applicants to state 
their age, where now at, or where last at, the amount of salary 
required, also what time they have been in the trade.— Letters to 
G. T. G. T., care of 8. & T. Gilbert, 4, Copthall- buildings, City. 


YOUNG MAN, who writes a good hand and 

understands the F rench, Spanish, and German Languages, 

offers his services as SECRETARY, AMANUENSIS, COP Y: 

IST, or TRANSLATOR, &c. &e. ~—Address Hstupiante, 2, 'Yem- 
ple-street, Dalston. 


GOLD MEDAL FOR ENGRAVING. 
Do genset BRASSES, Ecclesiastical, 


Corporate, Official and Private Seals, Dies, Stamps, and 
Plates in Medieval and Modern Styles. Arms sought for: sketch, 
= bd. ; in colour, 58.; painted on vellum, 21s. ; Crests on Seals, 

i eran and Heraldic sey executed in correct style. 
Morine, Heraldic Artist and Engraver, 44, High Holborn, 
Ww 6. Price List by post. 


Tas AQUARIUM.—Living Marine and Fresh 
Water ANIMALS and PLANTS; Sea Water, Tanks, Glasses, 
and every other requisite, ON SALE. An illustrated, riced 
and descriptive List on eonmeniiee., The Tanks, by Sanders: & 
Woulcott, at their prices—W. ALFORD LLOYD, 19 and 20, 
Portland-road, Regent’s Park, Lae Ww. 
NV OVEMENT-CURE ESTABLISHMENTS 
in LONDON and BRIGHTON, superintended by Dr. 
Rvu?tH.—For particulars and Prospectuses apply to 16a, Old 
Cavendish- street, London, or 11, Marlborough- -place, Brighton. 
[AK WINDERMERE HYDROPATHIC 
ESTABLISH MENT, WESTMORELAND. 

This Establishment, newly erected, ai titted up with every regard 
to the comfort of patients, and t ost efficient practice of the 
Water Treatment. Itis situsted: on an eminence near the vilioe? 
of Bowness, with a commanding view of Windermere e. 
salubrious atmosphere, its abounding springs of the purest Be mg 
and the ample range for exercise amongst the mountain scenery, 
added to. the endless beauties and attractions of the whole district, 
—— h this as one of the most attractivein the 

ing 





























var rospectuses may be had by addressing Dr. Hupsox, Winder- 








bw COMMERCIAL BANK of LONDON 
ISSUES (free of charge) CLRUULAK NOTES and LET- 
ERS of CREDIT, payable in all the chief Cities and Towns on 
the Contivent and elsewhere. Interest is now allowed at 44 per 
cent., being 1 per cent. below the minimum rate of discount of the 
Bank of ueands - Sums of Money placed on deposit, subject 


| toa few days’ n 


_Lothbury, a He nrietta- street, Covent-garden. 
ANK of DEPOSIT.—This Company was 
established in 1844, for the purpose of opening to the Public 

an easy and unquestionably safe mode of Investment, with a 
high and uniform rate.of Interest. 

Deposit Accounts may be opened — sums of any ——— 
increased from time to time, at the wil 

PAYMENT OF ‘INTEREST. 

The Interest is payable in January and July, and, for the con- 
venience of parties residing at a distance, may be received at the 
Brauch Offices, or comitted theoesh Cranes ieeneee. askin 

N, Managin: ec! 

3, Pall Mall East, London. ‘ 


Forms for opening accounts, and further particulars forwarded, 
Post free, 7) OL By application. 








O the TEACHING PROP BEEION. — All 
Teachers, whether GOVERNESSES ocr STERS, are 
solicited to patronize WYAND’s SCHOLA Stic. ist apc’ 
1d.), published weekly, at the Educational Repository, 471, 
Oxford: street, London, as it contains descriptive Advertisements 
of appointments to be filled, and of Teachers seeking engagements. 
These conveniences are afforded the Profession without expense, 
and therefore the List deserves general support. 


O BE SOLD, a remarkably fine uncut ry! 
of the WORKS of WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE yy 
PAYNE COLLIER, 8 vols. 8vo. cloth lettered, very rare, pi 
5l. 58.—Apply to Messrs. Hucnes & ButLer, 15, St. Martirs-le- 
Grand, London. 


ROMPTON REPOSITORY of ART.—NO 
CHARGE for MOUNTING DRAWINGS, and the Framing 
neatly and cheaply executed. Winsor & Newton’ s, And Roberson’s 
Colours, and other Drawing a precisely — same terms 
as at the manufacturers’, with full a pr 
—T. ORDISH, Brompton-row, next Brempton: square. 5. w. 


} ATIONAL GALLERY OF PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC PORTRAITS, 
New Number, price 48. 
THE BISHOP OF OXFORD. 
Photographed by HERBERT WATKINS. The Memoir by 
HERBERT FRY. 
8, York-place, City-road. 























Just published, price 1s., per post, 18. 1 
HE DRY COLLODION PROCESS. 
y CHARLES A. LON 
Bland & Long, photographie Instrument , to the Queen, 
153, Fleet-street, London. 





Just published, Second Edition, enlarged, 1s. ; per post, 18. 2d. 
RACTICAL PHOTOGRAPHY on GLASS 
and PAPER: a Manual containing Simple Directions for the 

Production of Portraits and Views by the Agency of Light. 
By CHARLES A. LONG, 


Bland & Long, Photographic Instrument Makers to the Queen, 
153, Fleet-street, London. 





Free by post, and on application, 
HOTOGRAPHY.—Wholesale and Retail 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES of CAMERAS, LENSES, 
DARK TEN Ts, — a ke. manufactured by 


Bianp & Lone p Ynstrument Makers 
to the Queen, 133, Peet. sont London. 


Just published, Third Edition, post free, 6d. 


PECTACLES: When to Wear and How to 
Use them, mldzeeset | 4 those who Value their Sight. 
By € RLES A. LONG. 
Bland & Long, opticians = the Queen, 153, Fleet-street, London. 


BeLrorr BROTHERS, Opticians to the 

ance, Admiralty and East India Company, and succes- 
gors to Messrs. WATKINS & HILL, have just published, price 
8. 6d. each, 


An ILLUSTRATED GENERAL CATA- 
LOGUE of PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


A POPULAR SKETCH of EXPERIMEN- 
TAL CHEMISTRY 


A = s SKETCH of ELECTRO-MAG- 


56, Strand, and 5, Charing Cross, ss, London. 


REAT WESTERN RAILWAY. — Isle of 
Man, Bangor, Beaumaris, and Llandudno.—Tickets, for 25 

days, are now issued at the Paddington Station. Fares: —Isle of 
Man, 608. and 45s. ; Bangor, B is, and I 70s, and 
508. ‘Passengers may break the j journey at Chester, om proceed to 
Manchester, the fare there and back being included in the above 
fares. Furt her particulars may be known on application at the 
Company’s Offices. — 


BELGIAN AEP SRUGAR POSTAL 


ERV. 
CONTINENTAL P- ARCELS. AND SAMPLE EXPRESS, 
EVERY NIGHT with H.M. Mails from Dover, 
To all Parts of Europe, 
At fixed and moderake through rates, 
To be had with instructions to senders at Chief Office, 
52, Gracechurch-street, London, E.C. 
E WESTMINSTER REVIEW.—ADVER- 
MENTS intended for insertion in the October Number 
= XXIV. New Series), should be sent a the Publisher not later 
the 24th inst. ; BILLS, &. by the 28 
—< John’ Chapman, 8, King AWilliam-street, Strand. 


HOTOGRAPHIC JOURNAL.—ADVERTISE- 
=. SERNTS or te wert Number should be sent to the Pub- 
r re September 1 
ors OFvaylor & Francis, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. 


LBOURNE.— All Publishers (General, 


Medi Musical), Stati nd-hand 
| A aay Re a. ee ee TALOGUES, as pub- 
lished, to Mr. GEO. ROBERTSON, MELBOURN E, per Messré. 
Houlston.& Wright, Paternoster-row, London. 
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BULL’S LIBRARY, 


For WORKS ‘of HISTORY, BIOGRA- 
PHY, VOYAGES and TRAVELS, 
the FINE ARTS, POETRY, &c. &c. 


Subscription—One Guinea a Year and upwards. 


SURPLUS COPIES 


Of the following ™ sake are NOW ON SALE, at GREATLY 
DUCED PRICES :— 


MACAULAY’S HISTORY of ENG- 


STANLEY'S SINAI and PALESTINE. 
PRESCOTT’S HISTORY of PHILIP II. 
LAYARD’S DISCOVERIES in NINE- 


VEH and BABYLON. 

MEMOIR of Dr. KITTO. 

RAJAH BROOKE'S LETTERS. 

HOWITTS TWO YEARS in VIC- 
TORIA. 


GUIZOT’S MEMOIR of SIR ROBERT 


PEEL. 
MUNDY’S OUR ANTIPODES. 
Several Volumes of MURRAY’S HOME 
and CULONIAL LIBRARY 
Catalogues sent post free ; also Prospectuses of the Library. 





BULL’s LIBRARY, 19, oo ee ee CAVENDISH- 
SQUARE, London, W. 
N #Ww and CHOICE BOOKS 
in circulation at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Bartn’s TRAVELS IN CENTRAL AFRICA. 
Quits! BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘CYRILLA.’ 
Fortune's Later TRAVELS IN CHINA. 
MeEmotrs oF THE DUKE oF St.-Srmon. 
HamiLton’s TRAVELS IN SINAI. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LUTFULLAH. 
Two Years AGO, BY CHARLES KINGSLEY. 1,200 Copies. 
Hiycauirr’s Visit TO THE HicH ALPs. 
Rvskin’s ELEMENTS OF DRAWING. 
Essays, BY JoHN EAGLEs. 
Goy Livinestonz.—Romany Ry. 
AnraGo’s Lives OF MEN OF SCIENCE. 
Macavutay’s ENGLAND, Vols. Ill. & IV. 2,000 Copies. 
GREYson’s CORRESPONDENCE, 
Tue Two ARISTOCRACIES, BY MRS. GORE. 
Tue City, BY ALEXANDER SMITH. 
ANNE SHERWOOD.—STILL WATERS. 
BortTHWIck’s RESIDENCE IN CALIFORNIA, 
Farina, BY GEORGE MACDONALD. 
Tom Brown's Scuoot Days.—Ivors. 
Bowrine’s Kinepom AnD Peorie oF SIAM. 
Hagagis’s SERMONS ON SPECIAL OCCASIONS, 
Kane’s Arctic EXPLORATIONS. 
Frovupe’s History oF ENGLAND. 
THe Days or My Lire.—G.LENcOoRE. 
StovuGHTon’s AGES oF CHRISTENDOM, 
Mownarcus RETIRED FROM BUSINESS. 
Tue Goop OLp Times.—BoTHWBLL. 
MEMOIRS OF FREDERICK PERTHES. 
THORNBURY'S SONGS OF THE JACOBITES. 
Lorp Durrxrin’s YACHT VoyaGeE. 
Porems, BY GEORGE MACDONALD. 
Memoirs OF CHARLOTTE Bront£, 1,500 Copies. 
Wuite’s Hotipay 1n Saxony. 
Guizor’s Lire or Sin Rosert Peet, 
THE ATHELINGS.—JoHN HALIFAX. 
MeMoIRS OF FELICE ORSINI. 
Dynevor TERRACE, BY Miss YONGE. 
Tue VoyaGe or H.M.S. Reso.ure. 
Memorrs oF Exizaseta DAvIEs, 
CoNYBEARE AND Howson’s St, PavL. 
CHow Crow, BY Lapy FALKLAND, 
Lire orf GEORGE STEPHENSON. 
Ir 1s Never Too Latz To Menp. 1,000 Copies. 
Reap’s Rvurat Posms.—QvuEDAH. 
A Woman's Story, By Mrs. 8. C, Hatt. 
NoRWAY AND SWEDEN, BY X and Y. 
THE PROFESSOR, BY CURRER BELL. 
Lortvus’s RESEARCHES IN CHALDBA. 
Memoirs OF SAMUEL GURNEY. 
HeEien anv O1Ga.—Littte Dorrit. 
Waysive Fancigs, sy Mrs, BroDERIr. 
BaRcHESTER TOWERS.—TALLANGETTA. 
Hvc’s CarisTIaNity IN CHINA. 
Avrora LEIGH.—Jgssiz CAMERON. 
HE ps's Spanish ConQuESTS IN AMERICA. 
ANDERSSON’S EXPLORATIONS IN AFRICA, 
MeEmoIRs OF ELIZABETH DE VALOIS, 
Boswet.’s Lerrers To TEMPLE. 
MILLer’s TESTIMONY OF THE ROCKS. 
MEMOIRS OF GENERAL NAPIER. 
Tue Dead Sgcret.—NorTHine New. 
ARMSTRONG’s ARCTIC DISCOVERIES. 
Single Subscription, ONE GUINEA per Annum. 
Fifteen Volumes of the Newest Works at -— time, exchange- 
able (in Sets) at pleasure, Five Guineas per um. 
00k Societies, Town and Mona Libraries, “and Literary Insti- 
tutions supplied’ on moderate term: 
revised Listof Works withdrawn from circulation, and offered 
at greatly reduced prices for Cash, is now ready, and will be for- 
warded on application. 


Cartes Epwarp Mupre, New Oxford-street, London; and 
Cross-street, Manchester. 


500 Copies. 


1,000 Copies. 


EW AMERICAN BOOKS.—Importations 
received Every Week, and include all the New Books of 
interest in advance of, or immediately upon, American publica- 
tion. Lists forwarded regularly where requested, and any Work 
not in stock will be obtained w within six weeks of order. 

*x* Just published, p: or in fied divisions, 
6d. each, post free, The. AMERICAN CATALOGUE; or, English 
Guide to American Bremer giving the full title, with size, 
number of pages, and date of publication of Works published in 
the United States since 1800, with the price at which they may be 
obtained in London, A comprehensive Index of Subjects and 
Authors appended. 

London: Sampson Low, Son & Co. 47 Instqete-hill, English, 
American, and Colonial Booksellers and Publishers. 


ITERARY PROPERTY FOR SALE.—The 

Administrator to an Estate is ared to treat for the SALE 
of a First-class MUNTHLY SC ht TIFIC JOURNAL, esta- 
blished 1337, with vas fo Stock, Wood Engravings, &c. Amount 
required 700l.,—by cash 5001., and approved bills 2004. —Address L., 
19, Axanialascest, “Strand, 


ARTNERSHIP.—A Practical PRINTER, in 

the City. with a valuable and increasing connexion, is de- 

sirous of meeting with a person e the HALF SHAKE in a 

PRINTING MUSINESS. Fr From 3001. ar 4001, required.—Apply to 
Mr. Pace, Valuer tothe Trade, 8, Coleman-street. 


NO PRINTERS, BOOKSELLERS, STA- 
TIONERS, and Others.—In a Cathedral Town in Kent.— 
Mr. PAGE is directed to SELL the TRADE of a PRINTER, 
BOOKSELLER, and STATIONER, returning 1,500, per annum, 
and established more than halfa century. About 9001. required.— 
Apply to Mr. Pace, Valuer to the Trade, 8, Selemnneiene 
O BOOKSELLERS, STATION ERA, 
PRINTERS, and Others—In. a choice Town in § 
Mr. PAGE is directed to SELL the TRADE ofa BOOKSELL R, 
STATIONER, aud PRINTE turns increasi 
2008. 3 es Apply = = Pace, Valuer to the “Trade ms | 




















OTICE. ‘oni: a BRODHEAD & Co., 
AUCTIONEERS and GENEKAL COMMISSION MER- 
CHANTS, 53 and 55, Tremont-street, BOSTON, UNITED 
STATES, respectfully solicit CONSIGNMENTS of Rgesere En- 
gravings, Paintings, and Objects of Art and Virta 





EONARD & CO., AUCTIONEERS, 
SALE ROOMS, TREMONT-ROW, BOSTON, U.S. 

‘he Subscribers respectfully solicit Consignments for Public 
have in Boston LF S., for the Shien ont and Sale of which they 
ave unequal ities; and w account 0: 

Sales.— Refer to te & Co. 5, India-buildines, Liverpool, 
LEONARD & CO. Boston,U.8. 


ASEGUE’S FRENCH ARTICULATION ; 


or, Gift of Fluency to obtain Verbs and Idiomatical Sen- 
tences. 2nd Edit. Price 1s.—London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


OTscs. —Dr. AHN’S celebrated COURSES 

the FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, LATIN, and 

GREEK LANGUAGES, are for the first time published in Eng- 

land by Allman & Son, 42, Holborn-hill, at the reduced price of 

1s. 6d. each. The System’ is the same as that pursued by Ollen- 
dorff. Each Language may be easily acquired in three months, 


R. ALTSCHUL’S FIRST GERMAN 

READING-BOOK is now ready. It is enriched with co- 

pious Notes, and a complete phe 7 me explaining etymological 

difficulties, &c. Price 18. 6d., post free 1s. 8d., from the publishers, 
Allman & Son, 42, Holborn-hill, EC, 


MR. HORACE ST. JOHN’S HISTORICAL WORKS. 


ISTORY ofthe INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO, 
from the Earliest Periods. 2 vols. 21s, 


HISTORY of the BRITISH CONQUESTS 
in INDIA. 2 vols. 2ls, 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, L 


SALE’S KORAN. 


New edition, with * bn and View of the Beit or Mosque at 
ecea. 8vo. cloth, 78. 6d. 


THe KORAN, commonly called The Alcoran 
of Mohammed ; translated into — immediately from 
the original Arabic; with Ex ae > ‘utes, taken from the 
most approved Commentators. To which is prefixed a Preliminary 
Discourse by G. Satz, Gent. A new edition, with a Memoir of 
the Translator, and with Various R and Ill Notes 
from Savary’s version of the Koran. 


London : William Tegg & Co. 85, Queen-street, Cheapside, 














and Roberts. 














They pay especies attention to the Sale of such consignments, and 
insure for their English friends good prices, liberal advances (when 
desired), and prompt returns in all cases. References: Hon. 
Campbell, United States Consul, Messrs. Willis & Sotheran, Lon: 
don; Hon. Jo hn M. Brodhead, Comptroller United States ‘Trea- 
sury ; Hon. N. P. Banks, Speaker of U.S. House of Representa- 
tives, Sakindens Butler, Keith & Co. Bosto’ 
J.A. BRODHEAD & Co. Boston, United States, 








Sale by Auction. 
Books. 
R. J.C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 


TION, at his Great Room, 38, King-street, Covent-garden 
on FRIDAY, 18th September, at 1 0 "clock precisely, the LIBR ARY 
ofthe REV. F. MULES, Rector of Bittadon, North Devon, con- 
sisting of many of the best Works on Theology, Natural History, 
Voyages and Travels, &c. 

May be viewed the day prior, and Catalogues had. 


Price 2s. 6d. post free, 


NDIGESTION, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, 
and NERVOUS DISEASES: their true Nature and Cura- 
bility <etadlished by Cases. By WM. BRETT, Esq. M.R.C.S., 
., 20 p, Saville-row. 
Se A ‘particularly valuable disquisition of a special kind.” 
Atheneum, July 4, 1857. 
**A work of science, characterized by many ingenious sugges- 
tions.”— Medical Circular, Aug. 5, 1857. 


London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


HE CONFESSIONS of ROUSSEAU. — 


Revised from the Edition of 1796. With a Preface by the 
Editor of the Reasoner. Cloth lettered, 28. 3d. 
* Roussean’s ‘ Confessions’ is, beyond any <cytin, and very 
much beyond any comparison, his masterpiece. re is no w 
in the French language of which the style is more prong and, in- 
deed, more classically pure.”—Lor gham. 
London: Holyoake & Co. 147, OP leet street. 














READY AT ALL 


JOURNAL OF A 


Lieut.-Colonel in 


Con 
The Voyage—New-Principle Steamer. 
Pleasant Stoppage at Sicily. 
What I saw at Constantinople. 
The Howling Dervishes. 
Stamboul. 
Experiences at Varna. 
The Bashi Bazouks. 


THE LIBRARIES, 


Post 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


BASHI BAZOUK. 


By HUGH MULLENEUX WALMSLEY, 


the Turkish Horse. 


tents. 


March of the Irregulars. 
Incidents at Shumla. 
Anecdotes of the Bashis. 
End of the Bashis. 

Typhus among the French. 
Pera after the Peace. 

The Sweet Waters. 


Last Days in Turkey. 
GRoOMBRIDGE & Sons, Publishers, 5, Paternoster-row. 





Second Edition, with Additions, pri 


ice 5s. 6d. cloth; free by post, 5s. 10d. 


ORNAMENTAL AND DOMESTIC POULTRY; 


THEIR HISTORY AND MANAGEMENT. 
By the Rev. EDMUND SAUL DIXON, M.A. 





Domestic Fowl in general 
The Guinea Fowl 

The Spanish Fowl 

The Speckled Dorkings 
The Cochin-China Fowl] 
The Malay Fowl 

The Pheasant Malay Fowl 
The Game Fowl 

The Mute Swan 


The Canada Goose 


The Musk Duck 

The Grey China Goose 

TheWhite Fronted or Laugh- 
ing Goose 

The Wigeon 

The Teal, and its congeners 

The White China Goose | 


5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garde: 





The Egyptian or Cape Goose | The Domestic Goose 


THE BIRDS TREATED OF ARE: 


| The Tame Duck The Blue Dun Fowl 

The Lark-crested Fowl 

The Poland Fowl 

Bantam Fowls 

The Rumpless Fowl 

The Silky and Negro Fowls 

The Frizzled or Friesland 
Fowls. 


The Bernicle Goose 

The Brent Goose 

The Turkey 

The Pea Fowl 

The Golden and Silver Ham- 
burgh Fowls 

The Cuckoo Fowl 


**It will be found a useful and intelligent guide to the poultry-keeper ; while the lively and often amusing manner in 
which it is written, gives it a claim upon the attention of the general reader."—Midland Counties Herald. 
“ This book is the best and most modern authority that can be consulted on the general management of poultry.” 


Stirling Observer. 


Published by James Mattnews,at the Office of the GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, 


nm; and may be ordered of any Bookseller. 
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NEw BURLINGTON-STREBT, 
SEPTEMBER 12, 


MR. BENTLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 


—_—_e——_- 


I. 


QUITS! By the Avrtuor of ‘THE 


INITIALS.’ Second Edition. 3 vols. 


Il, 
QUINLAND; 
AMERICAN LIFE. 2 vols 


“ Brisk, scenic, and entertaining.”—Atheneum. 
ba? story of real life, powerfully told.”"—Herald. 


or, VARIETIES in 


il. 


ANNE SHERWOOD. 


vols. 
“4 most remarkable novel: graven in letters of fire.”"— Press. 


Second Edition. 


IV. 


CHINA, AUSTRALIA, and the 
ISLANDS of the PACIFIC, in 1855-56. By J. D’EWES, Esq. 
Post 8vo. with [llustrations, 10s. 6d. 

“ By far the most valuable is the account of China and the 

Chinese.”— Spectator. 


vi 

+ 

SINAI, the HEDJAZ, and SOUDAN. 
round the ee ee E ofthe PROPHET, 

and Across the Ethiopian Desert. JAMES HAMILTON, 
Anthor of ‘Travels iu po My "x trica. Post 8vo, with 

Maps, 108. 

“A work of great importance, and a valuable contribution to 
the history and geography of these interesting regions.” —Standard, 


vi. 


MEMOIRS and CORRESPONDENCE 


of CHARLES JAMES FOX. Bythe Right Hon. LORD 
JOHN RUSSELL, M.P. Fourth and Concluding Volume, 


Svo. 14s, 
“Of great value. C. asting , ree light on the last three 
years of Fox’s stormy life.”"—Pr 


Vil. 


STONES of the VALLEY. By 
W.S. SYMONDS, F.G.S., Author of ‘ Old Stones.’ 
with Illustrations, 58. 

“One of the most popular books on. 7 science of Geology pub- 
lished within our recollection.”— Her 


By the Rev. 


Small 8yo. 


MR. BENTLEY’S NEW POPULAR 
SERIES. 


I. 
NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. 
By CHARLES READE. Forty-fifth Thousand, Crown 
Syo. Two Shillings.—Illustrated Edition, 5s. 


II. 
SARER and DEARER. By Curn- 


BERT BEDE, Author of ‘ Verdant Green.’ Eleventh Thou- 
sand. Crown 8vo. with 47 Illustrations, Two Shillings, 


N 


Ill. 


ROUGHING ITIN THE BUSH. By 
Mrs. MOODIE. Fifth Thousand. Crown yo. with Frontis- 
piece, Two Shillings. 


Iv. 


DELHI, the CITY of the GREAT 
MOGUL; including an Account of the various Tribes in 
Hindostan—Hindoos, Affghans, Sikhs, &. By Mrs. COLIN 
MACKENZIE. Fifth Thousand. Crown 8yvo. Two Shillings, 


London: RicHARD BENTLEY, 


MR. BENTLEY’S NEW POPULAR 
SERIES for SEPTEMBER. 


New Burlington-st, 





i. 
ASPEN COURT. By Surrey Brooks, 


Author of ‘ Miss Violet aud ‘her Offers.’ Crown svo. Two 
Shillings. (Just ready. 


Il, 
The CONQUEST of CANADA. By 


MAJOR WARBURTON, R.A. M.P. Author of ‘ Hochelaga.’ 
Crown 8yo. Two Shillings. * ra 





London; RicHarD BENTLEY, 


13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT, 


Successors to Henry Colburn, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED THE FOLLOWING 


NEW WORKS. 


— 


CHOW CHOW;; being Selections from 


a JOURNAL kept in INDIA. By the VISCOUNTESS 
FALKLAND. 2vols. 8vo. With Illustrations. 30s. 


“‘An extremely pleasant book ; as full of information as to the 
manners and customs of the East as it is of amusing and instruc- 
tive matter of entertainment. Lady Falkland is a most delightful 
companion; she leads the reader along listening to her descrip- 
tions until he becomes as familiar with India as if he had been 
dwelling there for years.”— Herald, 


PASSAGES in the LIFE of a SOL- 


DIER; or, Military Service in the East and West. By 
Lieut.-Col. Sir JAMES E. ALEXANDER, K.C.L.S. 
&c. 2 vols. 21s. 


** One great merit of the ‘ Passages’ is readableness. Another 

feature of the work is experience. The author has served in India, 

South Africa, Canada, and the Crimea; and having given a gooa 

deal of attention to military matters, his opinion is worth atten- 

tion.” ”— Spectato 

“The book is filled with interesting matter.”— Examiner. 

“ This is a genuine soldier’s book. It is highly entertainin 
Navaland Military Gazette, 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY of ELIZABETH 


DAVIS, a Balaclava Nurse. Edited by JANE WIL- 
LIAMS. 2 vols. with Portrait, 21s. 


“This is a genuine story of a remarkable woman. The book is 
full of interest. All persons who love to read about original and 
strong individuality will delight in these adventures.”— Globe 


A PILGRIMAGE into DAUPHINE, 


with a Visit to the Monastery of the Grande Chartreuse, 
and Anecdotes, Incidents, and Sketches from Twenty 
Departments of France. By the Rev. G. M. MUs- 
GRAVE, M.A. Oxon. 2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s. 


** A pleasant narrative of travel in a pleasant region.” 
Examiner. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
LIFE AND ITS REALITIES. By 


LADY CHATTERTON. 3 vols. 


** Lady Chatterton’s clever novel, ‘ Life and its Realities,’ in 

very many respects answers fairly to its title.”"-— Examiner. 
“There is no question that this is a novel with sufficient merit 

to obtain a considerable amount of popularity.”—Literary Gazette. 


THE YOUNG BRIDE. By Mrs. 
BRISCOE. 3 vols. 


“With its peculiar design and powerful execution, its vivid 
sketches and striking characters, its scenes of so startling an im- 
port and so deep an interest, and above all with its heroine so 
glorious a creation of the noble aud the pure, this novel has a 
chance of obtaining renown. It presents in r remarkable manner 
& page of life’s history not often unfolded.”. 

“There isa charm in the style anda mastalpet interest through- 
out the work which makes ove yet to lay down the volumes 
tillthe last page has been perused, and the reader will part with 
regret from the accomplished authoress who has 80 ably told the 
sorrows, the struggles, the victories and the rewards of ‘The 
Young bride.’ ”— Observer, 


A WOMAN'S STORY. By Mrs.8.C. 
é 3 vols 


“** A Woman’s Story’ isinteresting. It is well and carefully 
written, and is quite equal to any of Mrs. 8. C. Cio works. 
‘A Woman's Story’ may be heartily recommended.”—Atheneuin. 


THE TWO ARISTOCRACIES. By 
MRS. GORE, 3 vols. 


“Mrs. Gore has in ‘The Two Aristocracies’ produced a tale 
worthy of a place beside the best of her previous procactons.— % 


TRUE TO NATURE. 


2 vols. 21s. 

“This isa very delightful tale; interesting from the healthy 
ae ofits sentiment and for the truth with which it portrays a 

chapter taken from the joys and sorrows of every-day existence 
it is simply a family history such as may be happening in many 
families around us: the three sisters—Lady Selwyn, Clarice and 
Lucy—are characters of common life, the first exciting our ad- 
miration by the artistic skill with which a worldly but good- 
natured woman of fashion is sketched off, the two latter winning 
our regard by their gentle virtues. The power displayed in the 
whole story, of seizing upon and delineating the various forms of 
human impulse, fully entitle the book to its name of ‘ True to 

Nature” ”"—John Bull. 


NOTHING NEW. By the Author of 


*JoHn HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.’ 3 vols. 
“We cordially recommend these volumes. The same graphic 
power, Pye p pathos, healthful sentiment, and masterly execution 
which will place that beautiful work, ‘John H: alifax,’ among the 


English classics, are everywhere displayed,” "— Chronicle. 


JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 


New and CHgaPer Epition, 1 vol. 108. 6d. 





New Burlington-st, 





NEW TALE, WITH PREFACE BY MRS. H. B. STOWE. 
Price 1s 6d. boards, 


THE GARIES AND THEIR 
FRIENDS. 


By F. J. WEBB. With a Preface by Mrs, STOWE. 


An Edition of the thom, in crown 8vo, bound in cloth, price 38. 6d. 
ill also be ready. 


*x* The demand having exhausted the First Edition of this 
book, the publication is delayed until the 12th inst., to prevent 
disappointment, 


London: George Routledge & Co. Farringdon-street. 





STOCQUELER’S INDIA.—THE TWELFTH THOUSAND. 
Price 18, 6d. boards, 


rage t A 
By J. H. STOCQUELER. 


with an Account of the Mutiny in the Bengal Army, — 
reli le information on the perigee the various Routes 

and European Life in India. Alse, Descriptions of the Priveiwet 
Towns, Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Deihi, Agra, Lucknow, &c.; 
and Practical Advice on Purchasin ~ the necessary Outfit suitable 
to either Route—the Sea or Overlan 

“In this volume it has been the aim to condense and concen- 
trate all the information regarding the British Fmpire in the 
East, which is so essential should now be known by every one.” 


London : George Routledge & Co. Farringdon-street. 





Now complete, in 2 vols. price 28. 6d. each, cloth, 


VICOMTE DE BRAGELONNE. 


By A. DUMAS. 
Being the completion of those celebrated Tales,‘ THREE MUS- 
KETEERS, and ‘TWENTY YEARS AFTER.’ 

Also, lately published, 
The FEATHERED ARROW. 
GERSTAECKER, 
FLOOD and FIELD. 
MAXWELL, 


CAPTAIN BLAKE; 
W. H. MAXWELL. 


LINNY LOCKWOOD. (2s.) By Mrs. Crowe, 
PRAIRIE BIRD. (2s.) Hon. C. A. Murray. 
VIOLET ; or, The Danseuse, (ls. 6d.) 

On the 15th of September, 


The SPENDTHRIFT. By W. H. Arnsworts. 
London : George Routledge & Co. Farringdon-street. 


(2s.) 
By W. H. 


By F. 
(1s. 6d.) 


or, My Life. (2s.) By 





SOYER’S NEW BOOK, NOW READY. 
In post 8vo. price 68. cloth, extra gilt, 


SOYER’S CULINARY CAMPAIGN. 


Illustrated with Portrait and numerous Engravings. 
To which is appended, NEW RECEIPTS, which will carry 
economy and an improved bill of fare into every household, and 
prove a boon to every housekeeper in the country. 


London: George Routledge & Co. Farringdon-street. 





In 1 vol. price 7¢, 6d, cloth lettered, 


UNPROTECTED FEMALES IN 
NORWAY ; 


Or, the Pleasantest Way of Travelling there, passing through 
Denmark and Sweden. 


With many Woodcuts, and Three Coloured Illustrations. 


“A sparkling volume, cashed off by a young dame, artist in 
words, in colours, and in thoughts, and making a very cascade of 
light, fresh, natural talk on trave ], and on the joys, griefs, 
humours, terrors, aud epjoyments of the fjelds and fiords of the far 
north. — Atheneum. 


London : George Routledge & Co. Farringdon-street. 











NEW WORK ON CHINA. 
In 1 vol. post Svo. price 6s, cloth giit, 


LIFE IN CHINA. 


By Rev. W. C. MILNE, M.A. 
For many years Missionary among the Chinese. 


With Original Maps of Ningpo, Shanghai, China Proper, Inland 
Trip from Ningpo to Canton, from Sketches by the Author. 


Mr. 
“Next to Mr. Fortune, we should feel inclined to place 
Milae. Like Mr. Fortune, he entered into the homes and dally 
life of the people, in a manner which only a man speaking 
language and having some actual purpose can do.”—Spectator. 





THE SQUIRE of BEECHWOOD. 3yv. 


London : George Routledge & Co. Farringdon-street 
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REVIEWS 
—-+— 

Soyers Culinary Campaign: being Historical 
Reminiscences of the late War. With the 
Plain Art of Cookery for Military and Civil 
Institutions, the Army, Navy, Public, &e. 
By Alexis Soyer. (Routledge & Co.) 

A narrative of the Crimean campaign by a 

cook! And why not? The author challenges 

you to deny that the Russian war was caused 
by a dinner. It fell out thus:—the British 
ambassador at Constantinople invited Prince 

Menschikoff to dine with him on the 2l]st 

day of March, in the year 1854, and the 

Prince accepted the invitation. While the 

kitchen batteries were at work on the ap- 

pointed afternoon, the Sultan’s mother died ;— 


the conciliatory affair was postponed ;—within | 


a week the Russian diplomatists were on board 
their armed leviathans ;—“ the banquet never 
took place !—the war did!” Clearly—by logical 
deduction—the mighty struggle began, as it 
ended, in a bouche & feu. In fact, it would 
appear that public affairs in Constantinople are 
largely dependent upon Signor Roco Vido, 
Lord de Redcliffe’s head cook: by maliciously 
tampering with a dish he might precipitate the 
hauling down of a flag; by burning a sauce he 
would certainly scatter cinders and fire through 
Europe. M. Soyer, profoundly impressed with 
these convictions, and having studied the effects 
of divers aliments upon the brain, has written 
in a strain of alternate condescension and dig- 
nity this volume of “historical reminiscences,” 
in which the picturesque is happily mingled 
with the practical,—a musical ripple with the 
hissing of a broiled kidney,—a golden roast 
with a red sunset,—the sublimity of a battle 
with the scouring of an untinned copper. 


Faithfully does he narrate his adventures ; art- | 


lessly does he formalize remembered dialogues ; 
agreeably does he flavour with fragrant egotism 
the story of his triumphs and his benevolence. 
He claims a reputation that shall be imperish- 
ably associated with the British prowess in the 
Crimea. Surely he is right. The moralist asks, 


what is self-respect without boiled mutton ?— | 


the soldier might add, or glory without rations ? 
If then Alexis Soyer did—as there is no doubt 
he did—teach our warriors how to live upon 
beef, bread, and soup, and not to boil buttons 
and pairs of snuffers with their food, he is en- 
titled to a renown “ not born for death.” 

We like him and his book. He is a gossip,— 
his absurdities are enunciated in all good faith, 
—you shake hands with his pride,—you forgive 
his inveterate habit of self-laudatory chatter, 
for the sake of his savoury meats and his most 
righteous anathema upon the monotony of 
London suppers. Who would not subsist upon 
Arcadian acorns, Argive pears, or Persian nuts, 
with as sincere resignation as upon the change- 
less broiled bone, the immutable chop, the 
ancient and barbaric kidney? Is it not a golden 
chapter that unfolds the secret of an originality 
in suppers? The gratitude of all good men is 
due to M. Soyer. He looks down upon the 
obsolete ways of the kitchen as though they 
were fit only for Plato’s “polity of swine”: we 
verily believe that he could pickle an owl more 
successfully than an Egyptian of the time of 
Rameses, and that he could have pleased the 
Attic taste with a dish of oysters and mallows, 
sea-dog cutlets, or Delphian fritters. Between 
such a professor and the mere scorcher of beef 
and soddener of potatoes the difference is as 
Unmeasurable as between the artist fluting a 
Corinthian pillar and the savage putting up the 
corner pole of a hut. No wonder, then, that 


|M. Soyer was honoured like a prince in the 
East of Europe, and admitted into the Sultan’s 
effulgent saloons, He had come out as a re- 
former, a philanthropist,—the male parallel of 
Miss Nightingale,—the doctor of succulence, 
the physician who was to take in hand the soldier 
after he had done with medicine,—feed him, 
fatten him, and lead his intellect to a discrimi- 
nation between lumpy jerks of beef, not fit for 
Samoyedes, and palatable though plain ragouts. 
No one will dare tell us that cookery is a swper- 
fluous art, or that the unsophisticated flesh of 
brutes needs no preparation or concomitants to 
convert it into a foundation for the bone and 
muscle of a trooper. The Pampas horseman 
puts a piece of beef between his saddle and his 
horse’s back, rides upon it all day, and devours 
his meal in the evening; and Sir Francis Head 
tells us he cannot show an inch of calf. A rice- 
fed Brahmin would knock him down. The New 
Zealanders are the most powerful race in the 
Southern Ocean, but then their cookery would 
please Apicius. 

Not to forget M. Soyer, however,—in this 
book is set forthshow he went to the Crimea, 
|and what he did there. He had been at Drury 
Lane with a baronet or knight, and was asked 
to sup at the Albion. Missing his appoint- 
|ment, he fell into a colloquy with a waiter, and 
in the interval wrote to the Times a letter con- 
taining an offer to go out, and devote himself 
|to a reformation of the kitchens at the seat of 
war. But before he discloses the result, he lays 
down a set of immortal maxims on the essen- 
tial methods of serving kidneys, tripe, mirrored 
and curried eggs, and cold asparagus salad. 
Next morning, “scarcely had the first gleam of 
Aurora” peeped through his curtains, than some 
one came in to report that his letter was in the 
Times, that the world was up about it, and that 
he would certainly be sent on a gridiron mission 
to Constantinople. But he was determined to 
make no further sign until summoned by the 
powers, and he undertook an independent ex- 
cursion to Windsor :— 

“On my arrival at the station, I merely had 

time to take my ticket and run to the train, which 
was just on the move. In a few seconds we 
were flying over rows of houses like vampires, leav- 
ing the then desolate Royal property, Vauxhall 
tumble-down theatre, with its skeleton firework 
frame, on the left. We passed through Chiswick, 
Barnes, Mortlake, Kew, with its toyish pagoda, 
leaving to the left Richmond, with its picturesque 
banks, cheerful villas, heroine of the hill, and its 
| exquisite maids of honour; at the same time cross- 
ing the Thames, cheerfully smiling beneath us in its 
| serpentine bed. Its limpid currents flowed merrily 
downwards to the mighty ocean through green 
bushes, aquatic plants, and the alabaster-coloured 
plumage of hundreds of swans.” 
—So conscientiously minute, so epically de- 
scriptive, is M. Soyer. Wrapped in delicious 
‘meditations he was interrupted by a deformed 
stableman, at whom he hurled (he says) these 
words, “ Away with you, unsociable and _ill- 
timed Quasimodo!” And well for M. Soyer 
that he hurried up to town. A mounted groom 
had been to his lodgings ;—on his desk was a 
letter from the Duchess of Sutherland ;—he 
was invited to an interview with her at Stafford 
House :— 

‘At ten minutes to two I entered the superb 
portico of Stafford House, and was shown to the 
ground-floor library by the Duke’s piper, young 
Mackenzie. ‘Her Grace will be with you pre- 
sently,’ said he. ‘Walk in, sir, and I will apprise 
the Duchess of your arrival; who, I am aware, is 
anxious to see you.’ I thanked him for his polite- 
ness, and he left me alone. I had scarcely time to 
cast a glance of admiration upon one of the chefs- 
@euvre of Landseer, representing the juvenile 
Stafford family, when her Grace entered, followed 








by the Duke and Duchess of Argyle, the Marquis 
and Marchioness of Stafford, the Marquis of Kil- 
dare, Lord and Lady Blantyre, her brother, and 
the children—about eighteen in number—Lady 
Grosvenor, and others. The Duchess of Sutherland 
introduced me to the noble circle, and requested all 
to be seated, which request was at once complied 
with.” 

There was a grand consultation, and the 
Duke of Argyle left to lay the plan before a 
Cabinet Council! Henceforth M. Soyer was a 
centre of attraction; the portals of Stafford 
House were open to him; he was seen at the 
War Office, and by a score of important 
people; the Sutherland cooks experimented 
upon his receipts :— 

“The order having been given, a footman 
entered with the samples on a plateau, with spoons, 
&e., which were tasted by the select and noble 
party, who at once pronounced them very palat- 
able, and to which I remarked, that through the 
nature of the ingredients they could not fail to be 
nutritious and light. * * ‘In fact, said I to the 
Marquis of Stafford, who had tasted several of the 
samples, ‘does not your lordship opine that salt and 
pepper should be almost excluded from the ward, 
and that the cook should be as responsible for 
seasoning the food as the apothecary is for making 
up the doctor's prescription correctly !’—‘ Certainly; 
but can you persuade them to do so?’—‘ Very 
easily; by my system of diet, every recipe will be 
printed, framed, and hung up in the kitchen, so 
that any person, even a soldier (provided he can 
read), will be capable of executing them well, as 
each receipt will be comprised in a few lines,’— 
‘Ah! that will, indeed, be most valuable, and 
readily applied in every hospital.’ During this 
conversation, the Duchess of Sutherland and the 
Marquis of Stafford had tasted another kind of 
food which I had made for the camp. It was pre- 
pared from peas-meal, in which I had introduced a 
due proportion of salt and pepper,—called ‘ Symon’s 
ground baked peas-meal,—and by pouring a pint 
of boiling water upon a good table-spoonful of it, 
made a most excellent and thick purée of peas 
quite hot.” 

With such patronage, of course, the project 
flourished. It was a white day for the Scutari 
patients when the Duchess tasted M. Soyer’s 
soup. A new stove was invented ;—letters ot 
introduction poured in;—amid the cheers ot 
twenty friends the culinary magician took his 
start from London Bridge! “That night we 
slept at the Pavilion Hotel, Folkestone.” Two 
or three hours, and he was at Boulogne :— 

“‘ My intention was to take the first train, when, 
on reaching the jetty, who should I perceive but 
my friend M. Léon, the Emperor's first valet-de- 
chambre, one of the persons that have been longest 
employed about his Majesty’s person, having been 
with him above sixteen years. He is much es- 
teemed by his Imperial master, none but himself 
approaching his person while in his private apart- 
ment§ It is M. Léon who sleeps before the door 
of his illustrious master’s chamber while travelling, 
as the Mamelouk Roustan did before that of 
Napoleon the First.” 





M. Soyer is certain that, when he was at 
Boulogne, Louis Napoleon had packed his bag- 
gage for the Crimea; but news arrived of the 
Russian Emperor’s death, and the Imperial in- 
tentions were diverted. So M. Soyer went on 
to Marseilles with his own suite, and made his 
observations in that city :— 

“ After viewing all the magazines of Marseilles 
and its warehouses, I perceived that my country- 
men, in the way of national business, were very 
little boys, who could hardly walk, when compared 
with English commercial men and the houses 
of Crosse and Blackwell, Fortnum and Mason, 
Hogarth, Gamble, &e. 

Mark the edible allusions prominent here and 
in every other page of the volume. At Mar- 
seilles he ate of the unique bouillabaisse (of 
which the receipt is given), and then proceeded 
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by steamer to Ajaccio. There he made the in-| upon “the vaporous edges of the humid clouds,” 
riable pilgrimage to Bonaparte’s birthplace. | which “seemed gilded with vermilion and 
vai pugrunag g 
At that shrine his researches took an original | silver tints,” or on the “floods of light like 
turn: others might explore the drawing-rooms, living fire that fell upon the rich masses of the 
library, and sleeping apartment; he asked for} domes of various mosques, and hundreds of 
the key of the kitchen! No one had ever before | pointed and slender minarets.” In the midst 
made such arequest, and La Signora Grossetti, | of the sweet reverie a vile interpreter broke 
1 ’ 8 





puzzled and astonished, ransacked an old drawer 
in search of a key. The kitchen-door was 
opened, and fell from its hinges; the shutters 
were unfastened, and they, too, dropped to the 
floor. Upon the stove in this kitchen, “which 
first alimented the brain of that great hero,” 
Alexis Soyer penned a record of his memorable 
visit :— 

“On my left hand is a well-constructed charcoal 
stove, containing six nine-inch square cooking- 
places, covered with glazed red tiles (a piece of 
which I have procured, and intend placing in my 
kitchen at Scutari); an oval one, about eighteen 
inches long by about six inches wide, on which the 
most delicious fish, game, meat, and poultry, were 
no doubt submitted to the highest perfection of the | 
culinary art. At the spot at which I am now writ- 
ing, the roasting by wood fire, and the broiling by 
red ashes, were carried on, as I perceive, by the 
remains of the hearth. There is also the old jack, 
with the pulley that supported the rope and weights. | 
On my right is an old semi-circular oven, partly in 
ruins, with an old-fashioned wrought-iron door, in 
which no doubt the cakes and choice pastry were 
prepared to gratify the Imperial infant’s palate. 
Larders, confectionery, and all the requisite ap- 
pointments of a kitchen are not wanting; which, 
though in a most dilapidated state, still left an 
appearance of grandeur which none but a family of 
distinction could afford—very different from what 
has been often reported and believed by the vulgar | 
—viz., that this great man had his origin in the | 
bosom of an indigent family.” 

To reward La Signora—aged eighty-three— 
he kissed her on both cheeks. We follow him 
swiftly to Scutari, where he arrived with his | 
mind “as clear as a bell :”— 

“ By this time the weather had assumed a most 
brilliant aspect—the morose and monotonous-look- 
ing clouds, which before monopolized the region 
in the immediate vicinity of the famed city of 
Mahomet, had been chased away by a strang 
breeze; the sun shed his golden rays in gorgeous 
streams from the purple vault of heaven, and the 
utmost depths of the lucid waters of the Bosphorus 
reflected his splendours.” 

He begins to look round for information :— 

‘* “Pray what are those rows of small domes, like 
well-corked bottles ?’— ‘They are the kitchen 
chimneys.’—‘ What, all of them ?’—‘ Yes, sir; I 
have often been there, and know well enough that, 
although the Sultan no longer inhabits it, two or 
three hundred men-cooks remain in the kitchens.’ 
—‘For what purpose, my friend, if no one lives 
there?’—‘ Oh, somebody does. I believe there is 
a college for some of the favourite sons of high 
Turkish families. Here,’ he continued, ‘look at 
this uneven row of houses with lattices. Do you 
know what they are?’—-‘ No; pray what are they?’ 
—‘ Why, Sultan Mahmoud’s harem; and it is most 
probably still inhabited by a few of his old favour- 
ites and their suites, which are very numerous.’ — 
—‘ Well, upon my word, those species of chalets 
put me very much in mind of chicken-cages.’ The 
English officer's wife, to whom I have before 
referred, and with whom I had some conversation 
during the passage, came upon deck while my 
dragoman was describing the surrounding scenery, 
and listened with vivid interest, taking notes of the 
most interesting passages. The dragoman, turning 
quickly round—‘ Madam,’ said he, ‘you see that 
colossal spout shooting out at a sharp incline to- 
wards the water. That is the spot from whence, 
if any of the Turkish ladies prove disobedient or 
faithless to their Imperial lord and master, they are 


stitched up in a sack alive, accompanied by a starv- | 
ing cat and a venomous serpent, and shot into that | 


mighty watery grave, the Bosphorus.’” 


| doutre est servi! et il se refroidit fortement:! | 


| of old snuffers to the lot. 


upon the soft silence—“TIl signor, la table | 
La soupe il étoit tout-a-fait déménagée of the 
tureen!” Base violation of a tragic dream! 
M. Soyer vindictively neglected the dinner, 
gazed at the panorama, saw a building which 
reminded him of the Reform Club, where he 
had “passed above two lustres of his culinary 
areer,’ and retired to rest, “perfectly satisfied 
with having fed his mind.” His wandering 


| thoughts hovered all night in Oriental visions ; 
| but, on the following day, he-entered upon his 


duties and carried on high negotiations with 
the British ambassador, his lady, and his cook. 
An inspection of the hospital kitchens proved 
how valuable his presence would be. Bad 


| charcoal, green-wood smoke, burnt rice-pud- 
ding, unseasoned broth, and too much salt. | 
| Salt, though Homer calls it divine, is an ingre- | 


dient of which M. Soyer would allow to hospital 


| patients “little or none at all.”— 


“We then crossed the yard to the general 
kitchen, as Miss Nightingale called it. Upon 


| entering it, I found, to my surprise, a superb 


kitchen, built, I believe, by the Turks, and fitted 
up with twenty copper boilers, set in white marble, 
holding about fifty gallons each. About sixteen 
soldier cooks were employed cleaning the boilers, to 
make the tea, as the men’s dinners had just been 
served.” 

In three marble ranges the soldier’s food was 
effectually spoiled. The meat was skewered 
tightly along pieces of wood, and bound with 

** The orderlies were now ordered not to tie their 
rations of meat so tight. Upon inspection I found 
that they had a most curious method of marking 
their different lots. Some used a piece of red cloth 
cut from an old jacket; others half-a-dozen old 
buttons tied together; old knives, forks, scissors, 
&e., but one in particular had hit upon an idea which 
could not fail to meet with our entire approval. 
The discovery of this brilliant idea was greeted 
with shouts of laughter from Miss Nightingale, the 
doctors, and myself. It consisted in tying a pair 
All this rubbish was 
daily boiled with the meat, but probably required 
more cooking. On telling the man with the 
snuffers that it was.a very dirty trick to put such 
things in the soup, the reply was—‘ How can it 
be dirty, sir? sure they have been boiling this last 
month.’” 

A gentleman who co-operated with M. Soyer 
was Mr. Black, purveyor-in-chief, and husband 
of the Maid of Athens. Among M. Soyer’s 
acquaintances, moreover, was the “ Maid” her- 
self, “now in her tenth lustre.” But the calls 
of duty were stern, and Greek beauty did not 
win the French philanthropist from the marble 
ranges.— 

‘In a short time, and without much trouble, I 
initiated the soldier cooks into my method, and 
taught the sergeant to see it properly executed. I 
shall here deseribe the process fully, as it will be 


generally useful for hospitals or public institutions. | 


In the first place I drew up two receipts—the one 
by weight and the other by measure, the former for 
beef and the latter for mutton soups. Mutton was 


, the principal meat used for patients in a state of 


convalescence. These receipts I had carefully 
copied and hung up im the kitchen, at the same time 
supplying the cooks with weights and scales. I 
also taught them how to stew the meat well, and 
to manage the fires so as to prevent over-boiling or 


burning, as well as. to economize the fuel. It was 
no longer a matter of much difficulty. Every 





Mar were to dinner could not seduce | soldier had become a cook ; and if in case of any of 
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the lyric fancy of our friend when he was gazing | them being removed to their regiments, one of the 








initiated, under the direction of the above-men- 
tioned sergeant, who was not changed, soon made a 
new recruit capable of cooking for any number. 
So simple was this plan, that it was as easy to cook 
for thousands as it had before been for hundreds, 
and to do it to perfection.” 

He improved the soldiers’ teapots, economized 
their fuel, taught them to flavour their rations, 
and really astonished the generals. At the 
great hospital the modest narrator says :— 
| ‘The day after the opening, I proposed to Doc- 
| tors Cumming and Macgregor, the superintendent, 
| to take one wing of the hospital, which contained 
| one-fourth of the patients,and supply these with 
| all which they might require. This I did with the 
| greatest ease, and without the least confusion, much 
| to the satisfaction of the patients. I continued to 
| do this for three days, and then took half of the 
, hospital in hand. As J wished fully to impress the 

patients with the superiority of my newly-adopted 

diets, I then took the other half in hand, and put 
| the first back to the old régime, for a day or two, 
as I was not quite prepared to undertake the whole 
at once. The patients immediately became dissa- 
tisfied, so I was obliged to go with Dr. Macgregor 
to them and explain the reason of the sudden 
change, which was only momentary, three cheers 
from my numerous guests closing my laconic, though 
effective, speech.” 

He had set Scutari “to rights,” and was now 
bound for the Crimea. The poet’s frenzy once 
, more seizing his pen, he writes :— 

‘‘ Tt was indeed a lovely day—the air was redo- 
lent with perfume and freshness; not a ripple 
seemed to ruffle the surface of the mighty Bos- 
phorus, whose ever-foaming current appeared to 
have buried itself deep in the bed of that turbulent 
| Stream. A few caiques were seen here and there 
| swiftly gliding over its calm surface, occasionally 

disturbed by the dipping of the sea-gulls. The 
Bosphorus gulls have a peculiar chalky colour, dif- 
fering from that of the ocean bird, which circum- 
| stance, no doubt, caused Lord Byron, in his beau- 
tiful poem, to call them the ghosts of the Houris, 
launched to eternity in the depths of that solemn 
flood of romance, poetical love, and tragic remini- 
scence. While skimming its surface they darted 
now and then, with the rapidity of lightning, down 
upon a rash little denizen of the deep who had ven- 
tured too near the surface of the limpid element to 
bask in the warmth of the generous rays of that 
friend of the whole world, the sun. All was peace, 
love, and repose. A vaporous golden tint seemed 
to envelope the world-famed city of Constantinople 
—its mosques, forests of minarets, Golden Horn, 
and European and Asiatic shores, with the Oriental 
atmosphere so peculiar to the Bosphorus. Nature 
seemed to be in its most sublime humour; heaven, 
earth, and ocean had that day agreed to be in love 
with humanity.” 
If M. Soyer could only have cooked a gull! 
‘Charming colloquies with Miss Nightingale 
tinted with ideality the Black Sea voyage; and 
in return for much affable courtesy, he paints 
her portrait in such language as Hatim Tai 
might employ to describe some beneficent 
| queen who had released him from a danger of 
death. His other companions he sketches with 
equal freedom, not excepting a gentleman 
named Peter Morrison, who, undoubtedly, has 
reason to complain of M. Soyer’s frank facility 
of reminiscence. For himself, M. Soyer went 
actually within range of the Sebastopol batteries: 

“ At all events, we arrived in the Three-mortar 
Battery without accident. It contained three large 
mortars, and instead of being two hundred yards, 
as Mr. Anderson had called the distance, was full 
half a mile from the Flagstaff, going towards 
Sebastopol, and quite exposed to fire, had they 
thought it worth while to play upon us. | We had, 
however, an excellent view of the besieged city, 
such as very few amateurs can boast of having ob- 
tained. Before leaving the battery, I begged Miss 
Nightingale, as a favour, to give me her hand, 
which she did. I then requested her to ascend the 
stone rampart next the wooden gun carriage, and 


lastly, to sit upon the centre mortar, to which 
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requests she very gracefully and kindly acceded. I 
then boldly exclaimed, ‘Gentlemen, behold this 
amiable lady sitting fearlessly upon that terrible 
instrument of war! behold the heroic daughter of 
England—the soldier's friend!’ All present shouted, 
‘Bravo! bravo! hurrah! hurrah! Long live the 
daughter of England !’ As the cannonade increased 
instead of diminishing, this gave a kind of martial 
note of approval to our solemn and enthusiastic 
ceremony. We then left the spot, again to risk 
our noble selves, as I observed to our friend P.M.” 


Lord Raglan, Admiral Boxer, and Omer 
Pasha, were among the new accessions to his 
circle of distinguished friends,—he was an 
honoured and a happy man. “All was joy, 
heroism, and a thirst for glory,” and the cookery 
of the camp perceptibly improved. In fact, it 
was from M. Soyer that the British grenadier 
got his stomach for fighting. No more tasteless 
starvation rations, but sound food flavoured by 
art and combined by science. Clever at these 
delectable machinations our reformer swells 
with pardonable self-love, and is pleased to 
introduce an example of his own wit :— 

** One afternoon, at a French restaurant in the 
Haymarket, a rather animated discussion, @ propos 
of the new republic of the ’48, took place between 
myself and a person whom I afterwards ascer- 
tained to be the duellist Cournet, an officer in the 
French navy, who has already been mentioned in 
the earlier pages of this work. My entire disap- 
proval of the conduct of the friends of liberty, as 
shown by their wanton destruction of everything, 
both useful and ornamental, even to the court 
breeches and white inexpressibles of the National 
Guard (which were exposed to dry at every window 
of the Palace of the Tuileries, thus giving to that 
noble building somewhat the appearance of Rag 
Fair), was so strongly expressed, that Cournet, 
‘taking umbrage thereat,’ after calling me a mo- 
narchist and an enemy to liberty, insisted upon 
my meeting him the next morning, to give him 
the satisfaction due from one gentleman to an- 
other. I replied to his challenge by desiring that 
the matter should be settled at once. He answered, 
in a haughty tone, ‘Comme vous voudrez, mon- 
siew. C’est & vous le choix des armes. Nous 
tirerons ce que vous voudrez !’—‘ Eh bien,’ said I, 
‘puisque c’est & moi le choix des armes, sortons & 
Timstant méme, monsieur, et nous allons nous tirer 
les cheveux.’—‘ As you please, sir. The choice of 
weapons is yours. —‘In that case, I suppose we 
must pull triggers for it.’—‘ Sir,’ replied he, ‘ we 
will pull any mortal thing you please.’—‘ Good,’ 
said I; ‘then we will at once proceed to pull each 
other's hair.’ ” 


Rather a sorry digression this, M.Soyer. Your 
colloquy with Omer Pasha is better :— 

“* Monsieur Soyer,’ said Omer Pacha, ‘ what 
have you good to eat there ?—‘ Nothing at present, 
your Excellency ; but by-and-by, when my plans 
are adopted, we shall be able to cook for and feed 
the army with ease.’—‘ Ah, this is a matter of 
great importance. Pray explain your plans to me.’ 
When I had done this, Omer Pacha said, ‘It will 
first be necessary to have something to cook.’ The 
truth of the observation I respectfully admitted, 
with a iow bow, adding, ‘ Your Excellency is right ; 
but as the probability is that something to be 
cooked never yet entirely failed, and in expectation 
of better times coming, we confidently hope that 
the provisions for the army will shortly be on the 
increase instead of the decrease. This hope has 
induced me to invent this apparatus, of which, 
when its principle has been fully explained, I 
have no doubt you will, with Lord Raglan, ap- 
prove.’—‘ Monsieur Soyer, I have no doubt that, 
as regards cooking, you are a very clever man; 
but if you could manage to cook a dinner out of 
nothing, you would be more clever still..—‘ Not 
having tried the experiment, I really cannot say 
whether I could do so or not ; but I will try, and 
then report progress to your Excellency.’” 

But the purest specimen of garrulity is this: 

“*Monsieur Soyer,’ (Lord Raglan, as he said 
this, was standing in the doorway, leaning on his 


ed by several gentlemen, forming a group which I 
shall not forget as long as I live,) ‘ you must have 
known my old friend Ude ?’—‘ I did, my lord.’— 
‘How many years were you at the Reform Club?’ 
—‘ Above twelve. It was old Mr. Ude who gave 
the late Madame Soyer away when we were mar- 
ried ; so we often visited him.’—‘ Lord Alvanley, 
who had apartments at Mr. Ude’s, lived there for 
years, and I frequently visited him,’ said Lord 
Raglan.—‘ If so, no doubt your lordship will recol- 
lect a very interesting picture of a country girl 
going to market, with a basket of poultry under her 
arm ?’—I do, very well indeed, and I know it was 
painted by your wife. It was very cleverly done. 
But you had all her best pictures at the Reform 
Club. You showed them to me yourself.’—‘ I 
recollect doing so perfectly well.’—‘ She was a very 
talented woman indeed!’ observed several of the 
gentlemen present, who had seen her pictures.— 
‘She was an Englishwoman, was she not, Mon- 
sieur Soyer?’ said his lordship.—‘ Yes, my lord ; 
her maiden name was Emma Jones.’—‘ Of course,’ 
rejoined one of the group, ‘her paintings were 
well known by that name.’-—‘ So they were, cap- 
tain, and fetched high prices, too. I do not sell any 
now; on the contrary, I still have my gallery com- 
plete, and have boughi in several since her death. 
I offered old Ude fifty guineas for the painting in 
his possession called ‘ La Jeune Fermitre ;’ but he 
would not part with it, as it was presented to him 
by her. Previous to my departure from England 
for the East, I was advised by the chaplain of the 
cemetery to insert on the monument the country 
of her birth, as many believed her to be a foreigner. 
The inscription was simply ‘To Her. I then 
composed the following laconic epitaph :—‘ To the 
Memory of Madame Soyer—‘ England gave her 
birth, Genius immortality.’—‘ Very good, indeed,’ 
said his lordship. ‘ I myself have seen the monu- 
ment, which is considered one of the finest in 
Kensal Green Cemetery.’” 


There is an anecdote of Ude’s family life, too 
long for quotation, but characteristic. M. 
Soyer himself, in proof of his own modesty, 
adopted the title of Capt. Cook, dressed him- 
self in a style that would have satisfied Queen 
Marmite—a white burnous, trousers with blue 
and silver stripes, a red and white cap, and a 
gold-braided waistcoat, and with his twelve 
attendants was mistaken for Marshal Pelissier, 
“attended by a brilliant staff of generals.” How 
he in reality prepared a feast for thirty-four 
generals,—how Russians, French, English, and 
Sardinians flattered him,—how Liiders having 
eaten of his Macedoine proposed an English 
toast,—and how the King of Kettles impro- 
vised a lunch for a Russian general, we must 
leave for the curious reader to learn. We make 
another extract—it must be the last—to exhibit 
M. Soyer’s conference with the sublime Sultan: 

“Crossing a floral carpet of sweet perfume, in- 
terwoven with plots of choice exotic plants and 
flowers, marble fountains, vases, baths, &c., we 
ascended a staircase, and were introduced to a sim- 
ply, but costly-furnished apartment, when Mr. 
Pizanni remarked that we had already made a 
near approach to the person of his Majesty. Hardly 
had he uttered the remark, when a eunuch entered, 
and requested us to follow him. We passed 
through several long dark corridors, richly tapes- 
tried, and here and there interposed with coloured 
glass, which threw a golden-yellow light, reflecting 
a peculiar hue on the eunuchs who were here and | 
there stationed, keeping guard. Silence reigned | 
supreme. We soon reached a very spacious area. | 
A screen was suddenly removed, when, standing | 
on the summit of a grand crystal staircase, most | 
brilliantly illuminated with resplendent vermilion | 
glass shades, stood erect a figure, which, at first | 
sight, I took for an idol or statue belonging to this 
enchanting place. Mr. Pizanni advanced, with 
great veneration, towards it, bidding me follow, | 
over a highly-polished glassy-looking floor, which I 
did not without fear of slipping—when, to my 
astonishment, I found myself standing before Ab- 
dul Medjid Khan, the Padischah, who, though | 





right shoulder, with his legs crossed, and surround- 


simply attired in a rich robe de chambre and a | 


plain fez,—which I believe is the oriental dress of 
reception,—the sublimity of the monarch’s counte- 
nance will never be effaced from my memory. Mr. 
Pizanni, addressing his Majesty in the Turkish 
language, introduced me, when, through that gen- 
tleman, I ascertained that his Majesty wished me 
well, and that his heart was well disposed towards 
| me (meaning a great deal in a few words). His 
| Majesty was then informed of the purport of my 
| mission, commencing at the hospitals of the Bos- 
| phorus, then in the Crimea. His approbation was 
| expressed by the slow movement of the head from 
| left to right, the body remaining motionless. 
| Then took place the offering of my various produc- 
tions, culinary and literary, eight in number, which 
lay on a large, richly-ornamented piece of furni- 
ture, in the centre of this large cupola. The sim- 
plicity of the field-stove obtained his Majesty’s 
high approbation. ‘I well understand them,’ said 
he, talking all the time to Mr. Pizanni, who trans- 
lated word for word to me. After having com- 
plimented me very highly on the services of my 
undertaking, ‘I am much pleased,’ were the last 
words his Majesty uttered. We then retreated 
backwards. Though the conversation had been 
varied and animated, not a movement on the part 
of his Majesty did I perceive all the twenty 
minutes we were conversing. We left the idol as 
we found it.” 

The book is all gossip, and in great part 
nonsense ; but it overflows with good humour, 
light anecdotes, and fascinating suggestions of 
things to make glad the heart of man. 





China, Australia, and the Pacific Islands, in 
the Years 1855-56. By J. D’Ewes, Esq. 
(Bentley.) 

Mr. D’Ewes sailed from England in the ship 

Vibilia, hoisting the Latin Grammar at his 

main. We doubt, however, his right to such 

a flag. In which Latin Grammar did Mr. 

D’Ewes find the motto figuring on his title- 

page—“Super et Garamantos et Indos” ? How 

would he scan it? We recommend him to 
consult his Virgil. A few pages from the title, 

Mr. D’Ewes tells us he “has a great objection 

to the profanum vulgas.” Might not the pro- 

fane vulgar, who do sometimes cruelly maltreat 
their mother-tongue, ask Mr. D’Ewes what he 
means by his Ficus Indicus? 

Mr. D’Ewes, as appears from his more intel- 
ligible English text, left England in the latter 
end of 1852, when, “owing to a lengthened 
course of London and Parisian life, his physical 
and financial thermometer was fast approaching 
to zero,” and sailed for the El Dorado of Balla- 
rat. The Gold Fever was there at its height; 
and, if Fortune had wished to give him a turn 
of the wheel, he might have stumbled on a 
monster nugget or risen up a millionnaire out 
of one of those “dirty and abominable holes” 
misnamed inns—the ins and outs of which he 
thus describes :— 

‘‘ Drunken diggers were lying about the verandah 
and unwashed floors of the building in every 
of intoxication, and we were absolutely obliged to 
step over their prostrate forms in order to approach 
a table to get some refreshment. This place being 
half-way from Ballarat to Geelong, was of course 
the great halting-place for travellers, and it was 








not an uncommon practice for the successful digger 
upon his arrival, after a long and weary march 
from the diggings, to throw a small bag of gold- 
dust, perhaps containing several ounces, to the 
landlord, and tell him that he intended to drink 
it out, and not leave until it was finished; a 
consummation very soon effected by that worthy, 
who speedily aroused his reckless customer from a 
senseless fit of intoxication, with the information 
that the proceeds of his gold were all melted into 
alcohol.” 

But there were no ounces of gold in store for 
Mr. D’Ewes. True he succeeded in gaining 
the chair of istrate, no sinecure we may 
believe among the diggers, but this sunshine 
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lasted not long. We have heard before of the 
riots which took place about the licences at the 
Diggings, and of the Bentley and Scobie case. 
The diggers murmured, held meetings, and 
finally stockaded themselves, and shot some of 
the police and a few soldiers and Capt. Wise of 
the 40th. The Governor, Sir C. Hotham, dis- 
approved of the part played by the magistrates; 
and in the issue Mr. D’Ewes found himself 
once more a wanderer and on his way for 
Sydney. Thence he moved to the Friendly 
Islands, and so through many a picturesque 
group of islets “where only man is vile.” 
Some of the intelligence he collected in this 
cruise is, we hope, “more surprising than 
accurate :’— 

“Tn the course of a conversation with Capt. 
Wells and his first mate, Mr. Sherman, of the 
American whaling vessel, ‘Logan,’ lost on a reef 
near the Fejee Islands, and whom we had taken on 
board with us at Tonga, to convey them to the 
Navigator Islands,—we were informed that, during 
the three weeks they passed on the Fejee Islands 
before they could find a vessel to take them away, 
they witnessed and heard the most dreadful 
characters and practices of some white men, who 
resided on the Island of Ovalou, and at the town 
of Levoca, about thirty-five in number, chiefly 
English and American, some Manilla Spaniards, 
and about fifty half-caste. It appeared from the 
confession, or rather boast, of several of them to 
this officer whilst residing with his crew at the 
island,—and where there is also an individual who 
calls himself an American consul, but who could 
render him no assistance whatever,—that crimes of 
the most dreadful nature were of continual occur- 
rence amongst them, uncontrolled as they are by 
any law, human or divine, and the missionary 
resident on the spot is in too great fear of them to 
report the matter to the proper quarter. Capt. 
Wells states that some of their number have been 
known to join the natives in their cannibal feasts, 
and that each possesses a plurality of wives, or 
rather slaves, upon whom, on the slightest occasion 
(particularly complaining to the missionary) they 
inflict the most horrible tortures. One instance he 
mentioned of a woman being roasted alive by a 
slow fire, and that they were often placed in irons, 
until the fetters had worn into the wrist8 and 
ancles. Murders were common amongst them; 
and when they could procure drink, they were more 
like demons than human beings.” 

From New Zealand our author sailed to 
the Yang-Tze-Keeang, made a short expedition 
to the famous city of Sou-cheou-fou, the Capua 
of China, and thence returned by Java to 
England. 

In this world-wide tour Mr. D’Ewes does 
not add very largely to our stock of knowledge; 
but he writes agreeably, and his book will 
amuse those who have leisure in these stirring 
times to be amused after a quiet dreamy 
fashion. 





Indigenous Races of the Earth; or, New Chapters 
of Ethnological Inquiry. By J. C. Nott, 
M.D., and G. R. Gliddon. (Trubner & Co.) 

Ir is said that when Sir Humphry Davy 

first showed the metal potassium, which is 

lighter than water, to Dr. Wollaston, asking 
him what he thought of its nature, he re- 
plied, “It must be a metal, it is so heavy.” 

Its brilliancy and other characters rendered it 

probable that the substance was a metal, and 

this idea immediately suggested its being heavy. 

The balance soon corrected the Doctor's error. 

But if it be necessary for the natural philo- 

sopher to bring the suggesticns of his mind 

to the test of his instruments, how much more 
necessary is it for the philosopher dealing 
with facts affecting the social and political rela- 
tions of man to be on his guard against the 
suggestions which arise unconsciously from the 
education which he has received, and influence 





his judgment in the construction of scientific 
theories. So liable are men thus to be led 
away, that we do not look for scientific inves- 
tigation or a spirit of truthfulness amongst 
those whose interests are dependent upon the 
maintenance of a particular view of the question 
to be investigated. We do not expect to 
arrive at the truth about the men of the Com- 
monwealth from the literature of the Restora- 
tion. The principles of Free Trade were not 
worked out in this country by the large land- 
owners. We do not look to London bakers to 
furnish us with an accurate analysis of bread. 
We hope we may be forgiven if we say that it was 
with a feeling of this kind that we opened the 
work on ‘The Indigenous Races of the Earth’ 
from America. We had had a little experience 
of how our American friends treat ethnological 
questions in ‘The Types of Mankind, and 
when a work of the same portentous size, with 
the same ugly heads of “inferior races,” the 
same list of subscribers, and the same editors, 
made its appearance, we feared that the cause 
of Ethnological science could not gain much 
thereby. 

As Pritchard left the science, all the great 
facts of ethnology led to the conclusion that 
man had a single origin, and that wherever 
found he belonged to the same species. Such 
are also the conclusions of Dr. Latham, who, if 
we cannot regard him on all points as so compe- 
tent an ethnologist as Pritchard, as a philologist 
with many other requisites for the study of eth- 
nology, has even greater claims to be heard, 
These two points the American sciolists call 
in question. Taking advantage of doubts that 
troubled the later days of Morton, who, though 
great as an anatomist, was confessedly deficient 
in other sciences required for the accomplished 
ethnologist, they have boldly gone forward to 
do battle for the multiplicity of origins of the 
human race, and consequently a multiplicity of 
species. The moving spirits of this controversy 
are Messrs. Nott and Gliddon, and they have 
surrounded themselves with such men as 
Agassiz, Leidy, Pulszky, Maury, Meigs, Usher, 
and Patterson. We mention these names be- 
cause they are indications of the worth of 
their contributions to ethnology. In the present 
volume Agassiz contributes nothing more than 
a letter, to say that he believes in the truth of 
his former theory, that human beings have had 
eight different origins. He founds this theory 
on the fact, that he finds man surrounded by 
eight different groups of animals in different 
parts of the globe, and as they must have had 
different origins so he concludes man_had. 
But in this statement he does not deal with the 
fact, that none of the animals in the eight dif- 
ferent groups will produce with each other 
fertile offspring, whilst this we know to be the 
case with man, and is one of the many argu- 
ments in favour of his common origin. 

Nor is Prof. Agassiz less happy with the 
philological argument. It is stated that the 
identity of sounds expressing ideas, as of num- 
ber, throughout so large portions of the human 
race, Clearly indicates a common origin. “ Let 
any one follow,” he says, “upon a map exhi- 
biting the geographical distribution of the bears, 
the cats, the hollow-horned ruminants, the 
gallinaceous birds, the ducks, or of any other 
families, and he may trace as satisfactorily as 
any philological evidence can prove it for the 
human language, and upon a much larger scale, 
that the brumming of the bears of Kamschatka 
is akin to that of the bears of Thibet, of the 
East Indies, of the Sunda Islands, of Nepaul, 
of Syria, of Europe, of Siberia, of the United 
States, of the Rocky Mountains, and of the 
Andes; though all these bears are considered as 


rited their voice one from the other than the 
races of men.” 

In this argument Prof. Agassiz loses sight of 
the fact, that the identity of human language 
does not depend on voice, but on certain arbi- 
trary sounds of the voice. If all bears invari- 
ably uttered the same growl when they saw 
the same thing it would be one argument in 
favour of their belonging to the same species. 
Other contributors to this volume are the 
editors, Dr. Nott and Mr. Gliddon. The first 
of these gentlemen is a Doctor of Medicine, 
and contributes a paper ‘On Acclimation, or 
the Comparative Influences of Climate, En- 
demic and Epidemic Diseases, on the Races 
of Men. The object of this paper is to con- 
firm “the conclusion that certain distinct types 
of the human family are as ancient and as 
permanent as the Faunas and Floras which 
surround them.” We do not deny that Dr. 
Nott has collected in this paper a great deal of 
valuable information, and we commend it to the 
attention of our medical readers; but we deny 
that the facts brought forward lead necessarily 
to all the conclusions at which Dr. Nott has 
arrived. Thus, speaking of the white races of 
Europe, the Mongols of Asia, the blacks of 
Africa, and the aborigines of America, he says: 
‘That the types of man belonging to these realms 
antedate all human records by thousands of years, 
and are as ancient as the Faunas, of which each 
forms an original element. That the types of man 
are separated by specific characters, as well marked 
and as permanent as those which designate the 
species of other genera.” 

Mr. Gliddon, the other editor, was formerly 
the United States Consul at Cairo, and has 
interested himself in the remains of the nations 
of antiquity found in that part of the world. 
He was the author of the clever, but super- 
ficial, ‘ Archeological Introduction to the 10th 
Chapter of Genesis,’ in ‘The Types of Man- 
kind, and probably regards himself as an 
ethnologist from the philological point of view. 
He is the author of the larger part of the 
present volume, and contributes a huge essay, 
with the title ‘The Monogenists and the Poly- 
genists; being an Exposition of Schools pro- 
fessing to sustain dogmatically the Unity or 
the Diversity of Human Races, with an Inquiry 
into the Antiquity of Mankind upon Earth, 
viewed Chronologically, Historically, and Pale- 
ontologically.” We need not say that, on all 
the questions discussed, Mr. Gliddon is opposed 
to received opinions ; and we do not mean here 
the received opinions of the masses, or those 
incompetent to form correct judgments, but of 
those of scholars and philosophers. Mr. Glid- 
don is a polygenist, and holds with the doctrine 
of a multiplicity of human pairs—the almost 
necessary corollary, that the pairs were created 
at different times—and, also, that some of them 
were created at periods immeasurably distant 
from any our own chronology contemplates. In 
supporting these views, Mr. Gliddon does not 
enter upon the subject as a philosopher, but as 
a controversialist. He assumes that all who 
hold opposite views are influenced by priest- 
ism and a superstitious belief in the truth of 
the statements of the Bible. He introduces 
his remarks by a quotation from Humboldt’s 
‘Cosmos,’ bracketed with his own interpre- 
tations of Humboldt’s real meaning, and accuses 
Mrs. Sabine and Miss Otté of tampering with 
the text,—the one to preserve her husband's 
‘position as Secretary of the orthodox Roy: 
Society, and the other to secure the “gratitude 
and applause of wondering theologers.” But 
our réaders will be glad to know that there 
is hope for England yet. “Into parliamen- 
tary, stifled England even,” he says, “ the 
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if we could show Mr. Gliddon that such 
light as he talks of shone long ago, and that 
Englishmen have ceased to believe in it because 
it was no true light! We think we could show 
Mr. Gliddon that the views he holds were all 
held by a young surgeon in London, before he 
was born, and who gave up these views, not 
through the fear of priests and Members of 
Parliament, but simply because he regarded 
them as untenable. The English reader has 
much more reason for turning round upon Mr. 
Gliddon and accusing him of complicity with 
the slave-holders of America, everywhere seek- 
ing to make out a case for the maintenance of 
the Negro race in slavery on account of their 
different origin and inferior nature. Mr. Glid- 
don confesses that, although his father, who 
was United States Consul at Cairo, manumitted 
his slaves in 1826, for “ conscience’ sake,” he 
never participated in such sentiments; and, re- 
gardless of “ Exeter Hall,” thinks it preferable 
that the purchase and sale of slaves should go 
on. With such opinions we are not surprised 


to find him pursuing his polygenist arguments, | 
without caring much for the evidence on the 


other side. In the question of the derivation 
of the human race from many pairs or a single 
a Mr. Gliddon entirely overlooks the aid to 

e derived from the paleontological argument. 
The late Prof. Edward Forbes, in a series of 
admirable papers, showed, that of the two 
hypotheses, of a single or a number of origins 
for each species, the former alone could be 
adopted by the paleontologist. He showed that 
if there had been more than one origin for each 
animal in space, then such origin might have 
occurred at a different time, and thus animal 
remains could not be regarded as indicative of 
the age of rocks. Thus, supposing any one of 
the forms of Trilobites to have had twenty 
different origins at different times, how could 
it be regarded as characteristic of the Silurian 
period?) He showed, moreover, that the only 
theory which would account for the distribu- 
tion of animals and plants on the surface of the 
earth was the hypothesis of the original creation 
of a single pair, or an individual, as the case 
might be, from which all others had radiated, 
as from a common centre. These arguments, 
which, however far distant from proof, ought 
to be taken into any consideration of this ques- 
tion, are not even alluded to by Mr. Gliddon. 

The conclusion of Mr. Gliddon’s essay is 
devoted to the consideration of the “geogra- 
phical distribution of the Simiz in relation to 
that of some of the inferior types of man.” The 
object of this part of the essay is to show, first, 
that it is highly improbable that all the mon- 
keys in the world were descended from the 
pair that landed with Noah out of the ark on 
Mount Ararat; and, secondly, that as the 
monkeys are an order and man is an order, it 
is just as probable that there are species of man, 
as there are species of monkey. With regard 
to the first point, we think that Mr. Gliddon 
has proved his case, and would only remind him 
that an eminent English theologian, Pye Smith, 
did the same twenty-five years ago. With 
regard to the last point, we may give Mr. Glid- 
don all the advantage of the difficulty of de- 
fining and applying the word “species,” but 
still maintain that, whilst the evidence of all 
kinds is very conclusive as to the diverse origins 
and various species of monkey, that same kind 
of evidence, though perhaps not so decisively, 
points to the origin of the human race from a 
Single pair. 

The work contains three other essays to 
which we may draw attention. The first is by 
M. Alfred Maury, Librarian of the French 
Imperial Institute, and Secretary of the Geo- 


and Classification of Tongues. This is a large 
subject treated in a small space; and if we 
pronounce it superficial, it is only what could 
be expected. The next essay is by the late 
Under-Secretary of State in Hungary, Francis 
Pulszky. It is entitled ‘Iconographic Re- 
searches on Human Races and their Art.’ 
The object of the essay is to prove the diversity 
| of the human race from the constancy of 
| national Art, more especially amongst the 
nations of antiquity. This gives Mr. Pulszky 
an opportunity of displaying his knowledge of 
ancient Art, but it really proves nothing with 
regard to the argument of the book. As well 
might we bring forward the difference in habit, 
belief, or work of Art between the inhabitants 
of the north and south of England, to prove 
their independent origin, as such researches as 
these of Mr. Pulszky to determine the ethnolo- 
gical question raised in this book. 

| The last contributor to this volume is Dr. 
| I. Aitken Meigs, Professor of the Institute of 
| Medicine in Philadelphia. He devotes himself 
to the anatomical question, and writes a paper 
‘On the Cranial Characteristics of the Races 
of Men. The author believes that there are 
certain permanent characteristics in the skull 
of the various types of man; but he says, with 
a modesty not characteristic of some other 
parts of the book, “That in the present state of 
our knowledge, however, we are by no means 
certain that such types were primitively dis- 
tinct.” We ask no more of Mr. Gliddon and 
his companions. We do not contend for the 
unity of the origin of the human race as an 
ascertained fact. We ask them in all fairness 
that they should judge according to the evi- 
dence, and be able to give a reason for their 
belief; that they should not call names and 
take sides, but that they should approach 
the great and interesting questions which 
they have discussed with the earnestness and 
sincerity which become men in search of truth. 








A Polyglot of Foreign Proverbs; comprising 
French, Italian, German, Dutch, Spanish, 
Portuguese, and Danish, with English Trans- 
lations, and a General Index. By Henry G. 
Bohn. (Bohn.) 

THERE have been many definitions of the word 

Proverb. We will not attempt a new one. It 

is generally imagined that the first proverb- 

makers were oracular gentlemen who, whether 
they thought little or much, enunciated their 
wisdom in minute but pungent doses. We are 
inclined to believe that it is to the long and 
painstaking writers that we owe the “proverb.” 

Their happiest phrases, bubbling over with rich 

intelligence, have usually been dragged from 

amid heavier matter, taken, like the pearl from 
the oyster. The writings of poets, philosophers, 

and novelists, abound with phrases which a 

slight manipulation has made to pass into wise 

saws for every-day quotation. It would be easy 
to pile up a mountain of proof on this matter; 

but it will suffice to trust to our memory for a 

few instances. Marlowe says, in his ‘Jew of 

Malta,— 

—— Things past recovery 
Are hardly cur'd by exclamation. 
—This is only one form of the “ What can’t be 
cured must be endured,” and Marlowe may 
not have been the father of the proverb. His 
writings, nevertheless, abound with proverbial 
sayings, the echoes of which may be found in 
the pages before us. He says, in his ‘ Hero 
and Leander,’ “Lone women, like empty houses, 
perish,” and the Germans havea similar saying, 
as have also the Danish and the Dutch. 
In the same poem, the phrase— 
Vows are but seeds, 





graphical Society of Paris, ‘On the Distribution 





might be put into prose and registered in any 
book of proverbs without questioning. We 
may say the same of “Trifling attempts no 
serious acts advance,” which has a proverbial 
counterpart in every language. It is possible that 
when Leonardo da Vinci wrote the line “ Chi 
non pud quel che vuol, quel che pud voglia,” 
he had no thought of making a proverb which 
would go current over the world,—but which is 
not to be found in Mr. Bohn’s Italian collection. 
In like way, many of Halifax’s most felicitous 
maxims have passed into popular proverbs. 
Columella, in his “ Non oportet villicum, plus 
sapere quam dominum,” gave rise to the old 
saying, that the hints of masters have more 
wisdom than the ideas of servants. Even old 
preachers have, no doubt, helped in the same 
way. What can be more like a proverb than 
the fine line in one of Farindon’s sermons, of 
the time of Charles the First, to the effect, that 
“A proud humility is pride ina chain”? In- 
deed, this line alone is worth many a proverb 
which might be spared from these pages, and 
which in their poor pretence are, as Churchill 
says,— 
——happily serene, 
Mean nothing, yet would seem to mean. 

It is not to be denied that, occasionally, a poet 
may have taken a popular saw, and used the 
proverb for a poetical illustration. The proverb 
touching women and ships, for instance, was 
certainly well known, in various forms, before 
Randolph wrote— 


Women and ships are never known 
So fair, as when their sails are blown. 


The editor would probably justify himself for 
the omission of the popular proverb in most 
languages, like the above, on the ground that it 
can be traced to an individual author, and is 
not general property; but then what becomes, 
of “ Raad voor daad,” (“Council before action,”) 
which is a phrase that belongs to Sallust, or 
“Frisch gewagt ist halb gewonnen,” (“Boldly 
ventured is half-won,”) which is the property 
of Horace, who states such a commencement as 
being “dimidium facti,” and which is altered 
by Corneille into “Qui commence bien ne fait 
ven sil wachéve.” These instances illustrate 
what we have already suggested,—that to the 
writers we owe the speakers. In some of these 
writers we find opportunities of which the 
proverb collectors and utterers have not always 
availed themselves. The old saying, that “It is 
not the cowl that makes the monk,” is a good 
and a true saying; but there is a still better 
illustration in the second of the following lines, 
from Brooke’s ‘ Jack Giant-Queller’ :— 
However some in coaches, in barrows some may beg, 
Tis want that makes the mendicant, and not the wooden 

eg. 
In a nobler, but not apter style, Pope furnishes 
ample means for enlarging the list of proverbs, 
by sending fresh saws into the market. 

Charms strike the sight, but merit wins the soul, 
is a grandly-improved form of “ Handsome is 
as handsome does.” Hayley’s line, 

Silence that wins where Eloquence is vain, 

is better worth circulating than the Dutch 
“Zwiggen antwoordt veel” (“Silence answers 
much”). These last, however, are examples 
where writers have poetized the proverb. In 
earlier examples, it is more probable that the 
writer has coined and stamped it for circula- 
tion. The writings of that gay yet gloomy 
proconsul, Petronius Arbiter, contain many 
such instances, but the reader cannot always 
be certain whether Nero’s celebrated official 
is original or a copyist. In either case, his 
pages abound in capital proverbial sayings, or 
sentences deserving to circulate as such. Here 
are cases in point:—“ Quod hodie non est cras 
erit, sic vita traditur” ;—is not this far finer 
than “Zeit bringt alles, wer warten kann” 
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for it”) of the Germans? And again, “ Nequa- | 
quam recte faciet qui cito credit,” although it 

be inferior, and inferior only to the terse, sati- 

rical, striking, and irresistible maxim of Lord 

Halifax, that “Men must be saved in this 

world by their want of faith,” is superior to the 

Italian proverb, “Fidati era un buon uomo: 

Nontifidare era meglio,” or, “'Trust was a good | 
man: Trustnot was a better.” 

Our comedy writers are, perhaps, more rich 
in phrases likely to pass into proverbial sayings | 
than any other class of writers; and among | 
them, probably, none is so rich as, certainly | 
none richer than, Douglas Jerrold. Many of | 
the epigrammatic lines of his lively dramas will 
become so familiar as to take their rank among 
the commonly quoted saws. What can be 
better in this respect, for certain and varied 
species of illustration, than the following from 
the ‘Bubbles of a Day’?-—‘‘Some memories, 
like wormwood, only flourish upon bitterness”; 
or, “A man may be very fond of grapes who | 
shall not abide the fruit when it is dried into 
raisins”; and again, “Character is like money, | 
when you've a great deal to spare you may risk 
some, for though you lose it folks still believe 
you have plenty to spare.” Here, too, is a terse 
proverb, in which an old idea is better put than 
of old, “ Friends are like money, it is only our 
wants that rouse their sleeping value.” The 
last proverb is from the ‘Catspaw, in which 
comedy occurs a line so full of poetic and 
pathetic beauty, that it should henceforth be 
proverbially applied to our churchyard-flower 
for ever, namely, “The daisy is Death’s forget- 
me-not !” 

In returning to Mr. Bohn’s collection, we will 
cheerfully render him the justice to state that, 
despite a few shortcomings, he has, with efficient 
aid, compiled a very amusing, and often a very 
suggestive, volume. There one thing that 
the student will be struck with, the universal 
want of gallantry manifested in the proverbs 
of all languages towards the female sex,— 
“Woman’s beauty, the forest echo, and the 
rainbow soon pass away,” say the ungallant 
Germans; who further uncivilly attest that, 
“Women and maidens must be praised whether 
truly or falsely,” that “Women are never at a | 
loss for words,” that “Women are as fickle as | 





April weather,” that “Women, fortune, and fe 


gold favour fools,” at “Watching women is | 
labour in vain,” that “ Women are watches that 

keep bad time,” and that “A woman’s ven- | 
geance knows no bounds.” The Italians are | 
not so downright damnatory as this; but their 
hints are almost strong the Teutonic 
assertions. ‘‘ Women’s tears are a fountain of 
craft,” and “ Women always speak the truth-— 
but not the whole truth,” say the Southern 
moralists, adding that “ Women and hens are | 
lost by too much gadding,” “Women know a 
point more than the devil,” that “Women | 
rouge that they may not blush,” and_ that | 
“Women, priests, and poultry, never have 
enough”! Then come the slandering Portu- 
guese grinders of maxims, which they deliver 
according to this bad measure:—‘ Your wife 
and sheep early at home,” and “ Women and 
glass are always in danger.” The haughty 
Spaniard states that “Women, wind, and 
fortune soon change.” Jerrold, on the other 
hand, rather compliments the sex when he lays 
down his maxim, in ‘St. Cupid, that “To fan 
treason into a full blaze always fan with a pet- 
ticoat.” The testy foreign proverb-makers do 
not allow merit in any class of dames. One 
sneers at the tears of the bride as a pretence, and 
her modesty as a hypocrisy ; another says, “The 
mother-in-law does not remember that she was 
once a daughter-in-law,” and the general un- 
pleasantness of the first-mentioned individual 


as 


| between 
eae ; a 
| “ Choose neither a woman nor linen by candle- 

light,” is another Spanish fling at the sex; and 








is further insisted on in the Spanish proverb 
which says that, “The mother must be entreated 
and the pot be let stand.” 

The German proverb, “A baptized Jew is a 
circumcised Christian,” reminds us of Cobbett’s 
stereotyped saying, that “An English Quaker 
was only an uncireumcised Jew.” “A borrowed 


| horse and your own spurs make short miles,” 


is a Danish rendering of a rather universal 
practice. “A courtier should be without 
feeling and without honour,” is an old-world 
French sentiment, which has been adopted, 
like old French fashions, in Russia. “A 
doctor and a boor know more than a doctor 
alone,” is not complimentary to the medical 
profession, but it is the German idea. “A 
fine girl and a tattered gown always find some- 
thing to hook them,” is the French idea of 
beauty in distress. The Spanish proverbs have 
many hard hits at the Church, and here is one 


| of them—* Abbot of Carguela, you eat up the 


pot and ask for the pipkin.” The Dutch thief 
seemed to have a lax morality when he said, 
“*“Bad company,’ as he went to the gallows 
the monk and the hangman!”— 


“ Do not talk Arabic in the house of a Moor,” 
is a Spanish memory of the necessity of caution 
in olden times, when Moorish works and 
Spanish faith would have made a good Chris- 
tian. The following explain themselves :— 
“Everybody must wear out one pair of fool’s 
shoes, if he wear no more.”—“ For love of the 
ox the wolf licks the yoke.”—“ Greater fools 
than they of Zago, who dunged the steeple to 
make it grow.”—* He is as good a Catholic as 
Duke Alva’s dog, who ate flesh in Lent.”—“‘I 
ama judge of cresses, said the peasant, as he 
was eating hemlock.”’—“ Judges should have 
two ears, both alike.”—“ Know, cabbages, that 


| there is spinach in the stew.”—“ Lawyers’ robes 


are lined with the obstinacy of suitors.”— 
“ Many a cow stands in the meadow and looks 
wistfully at the common.’—“ Now that I have 
an ewe and a lamb everybody says to me, 


| ‘Good morrow, Peter!’”—“ One candle for St. 


Michael and another for the Devil.”’—“‘ Peter, 
I am taking a ride, said the goose when the 
fox was running into the wood with her.”— 
Rent and taxes never sleep.” —“ Safe over the 
bridge, one laughs at St. Nepomuck,” a proverb 
which should have had a note appended to 
explain that the saint in question is the peculiar 
guardian of bridges. The French proverb, 
“The dead are soon forgotten,” is a truism 
rather than a proverb, and is very poor when 
compared with the passage in the ‘Hydriotaphia’ 
of Sir Thomas Browne,—“ Our fathers find their 
graves in our short memories, and sadly tell us 
how we may be buried in our survivors.” 


| There is more than one proverb alluding to the 


fact that he who lies alone is cold, and that com- 


| panionship keepeth warm,—whichmay have been 


| in the mind of Aristotle when, after fixing the 
| best ages for espousing, as eighteen with thirty- 
seven, adds a recommendation to people always 
| to marry in winter, when the wind is in the 
north-east. “Unbending the bow does not 
| heal the wound,” conveys an undeniable truth ; 
and there is no bad illustration in the proverb, 
| “‘Virtue in the middle, said the Devil when 
| seated between two lawyers”; nor in “ What 
| the Abbot of Bamba cannot eat he gives away 
|for the good of his soul”; and, finally, the 
| Galicians have an excellent satire on their own 
| pride, in the saying, “You a lady, I a lady, who 
| is to put the sow out of doors ?” 
| We conclude by commending the editor and 
his assistants for their industry. We must add, 
| that the German proverbs might have received 
| some excellent additions from Zschokke, and 





that some rare old Italian treasures of the same 
sort are to be raked together out of the ‘Astuzie 
di Bertoldo,’—a book recording the sayings and 
doings of the jester at the court of Alboin, king 
of the Lombards. 





The Reeurring Monthly Periods and Periodic 
System of the Atmospheric Actions. By W..H. 
B. Webster. (Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 

Tue author is a surgeon in the navy, who has 

devoted much attention to meteorology, collect- 

ing his data from all quarters. He imagines 
himself to have deteeted a strong and almost 
uniform tendency to certain recurrences. We 
wish we could quote any one passage which 
should set forth the alleged phenomena intelli- 
gibly : but we cannot. There are examples in 
the first chapter, and descriptions in the last, 
separated by all kinds of unconnected matter. 

We must do our best to state the matter in our 

own way, and it is the author’s own fault if we 

do not do it to his satisfaction. We never met 
with a writer who set scissors so completely at 
defiance. 

Mr. Webster believes himself to have disco- 
vered that the weather is constantly marked by 
recurrences, separated by a solar month of 30$ 
days. Accordingly, to him the same days of 
the month, or nearly the same days, are critical, 
either show the highest or lowest barometer of 
the month, or else the highest or lowest ther- 
mometer. This he affirms he has verified in an 
enormous number of instances, of which he 
gives a few. Of course we neither admit nor 
deny this discovery: our business is only to 
describe it. We shall show our readers what 
he gives us, from Mr. Howard’s observations, 
for the year Sept. 1819 to Sept. 1820. It ap- 
pears that 1819, Sept. 20 was the highest day of 
the barometer for the month ; Oct. 22, Nov. 20, 
Dec. 22, were the lowest. Feb. 15, 1820, and 
March 15, were highest days. Feb. 24 and 
March 24 were lowest days; April 23 was a 
highest day. May 1 and June 1 were lowest 
days; July 1 was a highest day. As to the 
thermometer, Jan. 15 and Feb. 17 were lowest 
days. March 6 and May 5 were lowest days; 
but April 5 was highest. March 30 was high- 
est, April 30 lowest. July 31 was highest, 
August 29 was lowest. 

Mr. Webster gives much statement and dis- 
cussion with reference to transfers of heat and 
electricity, which he supposes to take place with 
some rapidity. These we shall not notice fur- 
ther; but shall put together a few remarks on 
another subject. 

Here is a weather book in which the moon is 
dethroned. Mr. Webster's periods are solar. 
He says he has watched the moon’s periods 
very attentively, without perceiving any effect. 
The belief in the lunar influence is of all coun- 
tries and all times. It extends beyond the 
belief in monthly periods. We will recall a 
circumstance connected with our own columns 
as far back as 1849. 

Our readers will remember—at least this 
is a way of beginning —that in December 
1848 Dr. Forster, of Bruges, announced to the 
Astronomical Society that in weather journals 
kept by his grandfather, his father, and 
himself, from 1767 downwards, whenever the 
new moon fell on a Saturday, the following 
twenty days were wet and windy. The Society 
published this ; and we expressed our approba- 
tion of their having done so, not having any 
idea that the statement had ever been made 
before. Our correspondents soon let us know 
that the Saturday moon had this character even 
in popular rhymes, that it is widely believed in 
among seamen, English, French, Spanish, and 
even Chinese. We referred the question to the 
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Saturday new moon of March 1849, which was 
then coming on, and this moon rather favoured 
the theory ; for after dry weather a little snow 
fell on the Saturday, and the few following days 
were louring and rather wet. Now here is a 
curious circumstance: the whole world has the 
notion widely scattered that a Saturday moon 
brings wet weather, and science has hardly the 
means of being positive in the negative. And 
this is only one such case: curious effects of the 
moon are in the popular belief by scores, and 
there is no refutation, except & priori—that is, 
no refutation at all. 

Every 294 days is divided into two periods, 
one of which has many times as much moon- 
light as the other. That the moonlight must 
have a great deal of heat when it leaves the 
moon is highly probable ; that it has none when 
it reaches the surface of the earth is certain. 
What then becomes of all the heat which it 
seems almost certain the moonlight brings with 
it ? Sir John Herschel thinks that it is absorbed 
in the upper regions of our atmosphere : and 
that some probability is given to this suppo- 
sition by the tendency to disappearance of 
clouds under the full moon: a fact observed by 
himself without knowledge of its having been 
noticed by any one else, and which Humboldt, 
he afterwards found, speaks of as well known 
to the pilots and seamen of Spanish America. 
If this theory be correct, there is a cause of 
weather cycles which must produce some effect : 
an enormous quantity of heat poured into the 
atmosphere during one half of the lunar month, 
and a very small quantity during the other 
half. In truth, it has been ascertained that the 
quantities of rain which fall in the four quar- 
ters of the moon are not quite the same in the 
long run. 

But the popular mind gets hold of the ques- 
tion in a different way. It seizes upon the 
geometrical phenomena of the moon, nothing- 
ness, halfness, fullness, and makes the moments 
of these appearances the times at or very near 
which change of weather is to take place. Ac- 
cording to the recognized old notions, it is 
enough if a change of weather takes place 
within three days one way or the other of a 
change, which gives twenty days every month 
in which a change is set down to the moon. 
No wonder this theory is often confirmed. The 
whole question of moonlight,—not position of 
the moon,—both as to its effects on the weather 
and its asserted effects on vegetable and animal 
life, is in the earliest infancy, so far as sys- 
tematic observation is concerned. All that is 
said about it is mere infallibility. 





Selections from the Correspondence of R. EB. H. 
Greyson, Esq. Edited by the Author of 
‘The Eclipse of Faith’ 2 vols. (Longman 
& Co.) 

No collection of real letters was ever so dull as 

this,—which recalls to us oppressive volumes of 

imaginary correspondence by Hester Hurdso, 
afterwards Chapone, by Mrs. Ord, and other 
wearisomely good elderly ladies, who brought 
their wearisomeness and goodness to bear on the 
virgins of the rising generation. Compare them, 
ye who think us severe, with the real letters ad- 
dressed by Wilhelm von Humboldt to his female 
friend, which are what these pretend to be—let- 
tersmerely on subjectsand sentiments—letters of 
sustenance and counsel,—containing hardly an 
anecdote, recording the fewest and commonest 
incidents. Yet those letters fascinate because 
they are a revelation of life, thought, contem- 
plation, and friendship. Written to one, they 
speak to all. These epistles, written at every- 
body, will reach few or none. Yet they are on 








all manner of topics that engage the mind of 
earnest men and imaginative women,—treating 
of homeopathy, atheism, novel-reading, and 
other topics no less sage and sprightly ;—yet 
beaten in interest by any real, ill-spelt corre- 
spondence, in which John makes love, and 
Sally “backs out” of the entanglement, because 
of her prudent anxiety to capture James. The 
real things in these Greyson letters are (perhaps) 
the illustrative anecdotes. We will give two: 
the first concerning a great orator, of whom we 
are never tired of reading or hearing :— 


“T met last night, at the house of a friend in 
this place, one who knew the celebrated Robert 
Hall. Among other things, he told me he had 
heard that, when a student at Bristol, Robert had 
been brought before the College authorities for 
being present at a prize-fight! He defended him- 
self half in jest and half in earnest, and to the 
great horror of the square-toes, confessed the fact, 
but denied any fault; on the contrary, contended 
that a prize-fight was a very instructive sight for a 
youth to witness! One can imagine the conster- 
nation of the seniors, while perhaps the young 





scapegrace insisted that it was a fine exhibition of | 


vigilance, patience, and fortitude; as such, emi- 
nently desirable for a Christian,.and most desirable 
of all for a Christian minister to gaze upon; that 
Paul himself had evidently been at many a prize- 
fight, as shown by his fondness for the imagery de- 
rived from it; that it was also a most melancholy 
exhibition of human depravity and corruption, and 
therefore full of solemn and tender suggestions to 
one whose business it would be to rebuke and cor- 
rect iniquity ; and, in short (for Robert was not the 
lad in those days to halt at a half paradox), that it 
was a singularly instructive and monitory spectacle 
for young ministers of the Gospel!” 


The second is a telegraph tale :— 


“T think the most curious fact, taken altogether, 
that I ever heard of the electric telegraph, was 
told me by a cashier of the Bank of England. You 
may have heard of it. It may have been in print. 
I am sure it deserves to be. ‘Once upon a time,’ 
then, on a certain Saturday night, the folks at the 
Bank could not make the balance come right, by 
just 1007. This is a serious matter in that little 
establishment: I do not mean the cash, but the 
mistake in arithmetic: for it occasions a world of 
scrutiny. An error in balancing has been known, 
I am told, to keep a delegation of clerks from each 
office at work sometimes through the whole night. 
A hue and cry was of course made after this 1001., 
as if the old Jady in Threadneedle Street would be 
in the Gazette for want of it. Luckily on the 
Sunday morning, a clerk (in the middle of the ser- 
mon, I dare say, if the truth were known) felt a 
suspicion of the truth dart through his mind 
quicker than any flash of the telegraph itself. He 
told the chief cashier on Monday morning, that 
perhaps the mistake might have occurred in packing 
some boxes of specie for the West Indies, which 
had been sent to Southampton for shipment. The 
suggestion was immediately acted upon. Here was 
a race—lightning against steam! and steam with 
eight-and-forty hours’ start given. Instantly the 
wires asked, ‘ Whether such a vessel had left the 
harbour?’ ‘ Just weighing anchor,’ was the answer. 
‘Stop her!’ frantically shouted the electric tele- 
graph. It was done. ‘Have up on deck certain 
boxes marked so and so: weigh them carefully.’ 
They were weighed; and one—the delinquent— 
was found heavier by just one packet of a hundred 
sovereigns than it ought to be. ‘ Let her go,’ said 
the mysterious telegraph. The West Indian folks 
were debited with just 100/. more, and the error 
was corrected without ever looking into the boxes 
or delaying the voyage by an hour. Now that is 
what may be called ‘doing business.’ ” 


Neither of the above is particularly well 
told; and Mr. Greyson, we may add, by way of 
conclusion, is generally lumbering in the style 
of his persuasions and reasonings. 








MINOR MINSTRELS. 

_ Revenge; or, Woman's Love. A Melodrama 
m Five Acts. By George Stephens, Esq. 
(Copenhagen, Iversen; London, J. R. Smith.)— 
Mr. Stephens—further announced on this title- 
page as “ Professor of the English Language 
and Literature in the University of Copen- 
hagen”—is not forgotten in London as one of 
the syncretic few or many whose deeds or mis- 
deeds in the cause of drama some years ago, 
gave occasion to some enthusiasm, to a few 
magazine articles, and to not a little sarcasm 
among those who were not of the initiated. 
It may be feared that ‘Revenge’ will hardly 
win for its writer the popularity which his 
former efforts failed to secure for him. The 
Young Danes, further, are somewhat to be 
pitied who sit under “the profession” of 
English made by one who adinits such language 
as the following into a drama, the form of 
which is poetical :— 

E:vgar. Yes! he at last had gotten his settler, Odo; 
A stout youth is he, and not badly pleaded, 
But, bah! not so we match our blooming sister. 
Thanks to thy counsels, rob’d in dignity, 
I bade him crave her—ha! ha! only think :— 
When Gold frees slaves no longer, and when Earlship— 
Like bells on fool's cap jingling—wakes a mow! 

The import of the foregoing passage will be 
dark to many Britons, as well as to sundry 
Danes. That we may not, however, be accused 
of over-fastidiousness in selection, we will take 
at random something new about that old place, 
Home, which we find a few pages later :— 

Rowena, The Home is not the Hearth-stone; 

*Tis soul and life and blood in unseen oneness. 

House from, if Providence lead, we leave shell only, 
The substance in our bosoms. Man's heav’n on earth 
Is Home and Wife and bonny Bairns; weak Woman’s— 
Man’s true Heart is er earth-nest. There his Honor 
Guards she, as Vestals in old Roman temples 

Daily and nightly watcht their altar-fires. 

That Woman how blest! who, ever mildly striving 
Round her a Home to build, some gentle grateful 
Home-lorer finds, her poor most artless efforts 
Paying with sympathy—her bright soul-sunshine— 
And with warm kiss life’s thoughtful dulness gilding! 
Small are my gifts, Lief! But, O bear with me; 

And with each moon my love more high shall rise, 
With softer grace my husband's smile shall robe me. 

We do not imagine that the reader will 
cavil at us for not unfolding the story of a 
drama told in such amazing language. It is 
thickly interspersed with lyrics, which are less 
strange, perhaps, in quality than the above; 
and these have been mated with notes by Mr. 
Stephens himself, as our friends will find set 
forth in another place. 

Cloud-shadows, Atcherly, and Miscellaneous 
Poems. By John William Fletcher. (Longman 
& Co.)—Out of some twenty books of verse 
now on our table we find Mr. Fletcher’s 
to be the best. He shows a lavish wealth 
of words, and sometimes a lively fancy, with- 
out possessing much underlying power of 
thought. He is too fond of similes, and hints 
things too much with this looking-glass in hand. 
Fifty times in the course of twenty pages he 
tells us what things are like instead of what 
they are. All firm grasp of reality is soon 
lost in such vague and shadowy representation, 
We are sick of hearing that the Sun is “like a 
ship of Heaven,” that a man lay “like a waste 
of waves, whirling and wild,” that morning rose 
“like a mermaid,” or the dying sun stood “ like 
a stag at bay,” that “noon lay like a panther 
by a fountain,” and “ night came like a monarch.” 
This sort of thing bears about the same rela- 
tionship to poetry as idiotcy does to prophecy. 
And half of our makers of verse set up with 
this gift alone of finding similes in which other 
people find no similitude—being altogether 
adrift from the common sense of prose, and not 
having reached the common sense which brings 
the great Poet’s imagination home to our busi- 
ness and our bosoms. Here is a good metaphor 
used as it ought to be :-- 
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Surrounded by brave comrades, flushed with hope, 
And fired by honour, ’tis an easy task, } 
When the commander signs, to cheer and charge, | 
And conquer, like the guards at Waterloo ; | 
But ’tis a tenfold harder task to stand | 
Steady and stern upon the high hill-top, | 
Each burning impulse curbed, and no shot fired, 

No footsteps stirred, save when the living move 

Up to the front ranks to replace the dead. 

And so the soul, which would be truly grand 

And solve the vast life-problem, must endure 

As well as dare ; and patient, passive, proud, 

Erect its front against a warring world. 

We rather think that unconscious humble- 
ness would stead the soul better than conscious 
pride in the life-battle, else the metaphor is 
put simply and well. It is a pity the author 
made such a mixture of his ‘ Bachelor's Re- 
verie, instead of keeping to the feeling of its 
refrain, which has in it the very music of a 
heart sighing its half-sad, half-sweet Heigho ! 
and the essence of a lilting lyric :—- 

O! they’re all gone, all flown, all whirled away, 

Like swallows with the summer, or the salt-sea spray. 

For the sake of repeating that refrain we 
quote a few lines :— 

Hey the days when eyes looked love, 
And dimples raised delight, 
And the palm an answering pressure gave 
As the dear voice said ‘‘ Good night.” 
Hey the days, the sunny days, 
When trifles light as air 
Could cause the fountains of the soul 
To bubble fresh and fair. 

O! they're all gone, all flown, all whirled away, 

Like swallows with the summer, or the still sea-spray. 

The Heroine of Scutari, and other Poems. By 
Edward R. Campbell. (Low & Co.)—We have 
found nothing to quote from this volume, and 
scarcely know how to characterize it. A coun- 
tryman of the author’s would have no hesita- 
tion in describing it as “a sorter poetry, and a 
sorter not; but a darned deal sorter not nor 
sorter.” 

Louda Sion, Ancient Latin Hymns, trans- 
lated by John David Chambers. (Masters.)— 
These hymns flow well in a good common-metre 
kind of music. Some of the illustrations are 
quaintly curious, very like etchings from old 
German missal-painting, and many of the 
initial letters have the charm of a flower 
freshness. ; 

Songs for the Times. By Henry Hogg. (Simp- 
kin & Co.)—This book is dedicated to the 
‘Young Men’s Christian Association, and the 
author pipes to the weakest of tunes the doc- 
trines of the Peace Society’s neophytes. He 
has fallen into the amiable mistake shared by 
many members of that body, of thinking that 
we are going to have done with fighting, that 
Cobden, Bright, and Elihu Burrit are to be our 
heroes now, and that if an enemy were to reach 

> * 

the heart of London, and they were to be 
driven into adopting the suggestion of Mr. 
Tennyson's last hero, and striking with the | 
“yard-wand home,” they would still give short | 
measure. We are afraid, that with Chinese and 
Indian affairs on hand, the times are unlikely | 
to listen to these well-meant ‘Songs.’ 

Eva, and other Poems. By Caroline Giffard 
Phillipson. (Moxon.)—There is a quiet power 
of continuity in the longest of these poems 
which we like ; but it is not charged with any 
weight of experience, and the form and phrase- 
ology are wearisomely conventional. We think 
there is some promise in the author's present 
verse attempts, and hope for her future, only 
let her wait till the flowers of poetry blow in 
the freshness of nature and the fullness of time, 
before she pluck them, and never mind about 

. , eo . 
gathering the meanest weeds of praise. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 

The History of England, from the Earliest Times 
to the Peace of Paris, 1856. By C. D. Yonge. 
(Rivingtons.)—From lexicography to history is a 
rapid advance. Mr. Yonge, however, applies him- 
self to both with scholastic views. His new work 


| is in the form of a manual, the readers of which 
| must be content to take the compiler’s statements 
| on trust, unsupported as they are, in most cases, 


by references. Though a compiler, he is not often 
a copyist, but melts down his materials into some- 
thing like unity. There is need, now and then, of 
such a book, adapting for popular use the fresh 
materials offered by criticism, by letters, memoirs, 
and other documentary contributions to historical 
knowledge. Mr. Yonge has gone to the Grenville, 
Malmesbury, and Wellington Correspondences, and 


| has elicited whatever testimonies they contain to 


new facts and positions; but one important ad- 
mission in his Preface compels us to introduce 
his work to the young with a warning. He has not 
examined the inedited records of historical events 
in England. Accepting the result for what it is 
worth, we find a general Index, serving as a chrono- 
logical table of occurrences from the year 900 to 
our own times, and a neat arrangement by which, 
at the commencement of new reigns, the names of 
contemporary sovereigns are given. The narrative 
style, though plain and unpicturesque, is vivacious, 
regular, and not wanting in dignity. What we 
miss is a faculty for clear and condensed historical 
exposition. Mr. Yonge escapes explanatory details, 
which an artist would work into his pattern, by a 
method leaving the relation often vague, as when 
he notices—for he does nothing else—the great 
Indian wars, or runs through the progress of the 
commonwealth. Moreover, his manner is every- 
where conventional; his accounts of celebrated acts 
and characters bear the impress of no kind of 
originality; he moves steadily forward without an 
attempt at philosophical analysis, or at testing 
the opinions in vogue concerning the personages of 
the immortal drama. In point of fact, Mr. Yonge’s 
‘History,’ up to the opening of the present reign, 
is a vigorous, well-distributed compilation ; beyond 
that point, it becomes meagre, loose, and altogether 
unsatisfactory. 

The Sea-Oficer’s Manual in the Mercantile Navy. 
By Capt. A. Parish. (Smith & Co.)—The Mer- 
cantile Marine Service have to thank Capt. Parish 
for a very lucid and compendious manual. We 
would recommend youths intent upon a seafaring 
life to study it instead of applying for information 
to those compilers of answers to correspondents, 
who, with universal facility, lay down the law of 
revolving storms, the rules of etiquette, and the 
maxims of morality, and are as familiar with the 
theories of definite proportionality, complex affinity, 
and chromatic aberration as with the provisions of 
the last Act or the liability of lodgers to land- 
lords. But Capt. Parish does not address mid- 
shipmen alone. His suggestions apply to first, 
second, third, and fourth officers, officers of the 
watch and even commanders, and include instruc- 
tions for the administration and navigation of a 
merchant vessel in all parts of the world. The 


chapter on the duties of commanders, although ; 


modest, is particularly comprehensive. To mid- 
shipmen, however, the volume will be of the 
highest value, since it is calculated not only to 
facilitate the acquisition of such knowledge as is 
essential to their calling, but offers advice which, 
if adopted, would tend to heighten materially the 


| character of the service in which they are em- 


ployed. The whole is well put together, and 


| written in a style of vigorous simplicity, which 


leaves little to be desired. 
Proofs of the Interpolation of the Vowel-Letters in 
| the Text of the Hebrew Bible, and Grounds thence 
derived for a Revision of its Authorized English 
Version. By OC. W. Wall, D.D. (London, Whit- 
taker & Co; Dublin, Hodges & Co.)—Perhaps we 
cannot do better than state, in the author’s own 
words, the positions he has taken up in his pon- 
derous and discursive essay. They are as follows 
—‘ that the Hebrew Bible, as it issued from the 
pens of its inspired authors, was written without 
vowel-signs of any kind, whether points or letters : 
—that where Haleph, Yod, and Waw are now to 
be seen in the pointed text useless, and in the un- 
pointed one diverted from their primary and proper 
| use (of the same general nature as that of all the 
other elements of the Hebrew alphabet) to the 
| oceasional service of denoting vowels, they there 
| constitute no part of the original writing, but were 





interpolated in it not long after the commencement 
of the second century; that this interpolation 
of vowel-letters, in the main correctly executed, 
and which contributed essentially to preserving 
the legibility of the Word of God in the original 
tongue after the ancient Hebrew had ceased to be 
spoken as a living language, was yet due to an im- 
provement in orthography which, as of foreign and 
of Pagan growth, the Jews were at first reluctant 
to admit even into their ordinary writing, and of 
which they were at length induced to extend the 
use to their Scriptures solely from violent aversion 
to Christianity, and with a view to evade the force 
of prophecies bearing on the divinity of Jesus and 
on his identity with the promised Messiah; that, 
accordingly, it is in several passages of Holy Writ 
designedly wrong, and in a great many more is so 
without design, through the haste with which, from 
a desire of concealment, the operation was con- 
ducted ;—that the Samaritans having also, in imita- 
tion of the Jews, introduced vowel-letters by stealth 
into the Pentateuch, with like precipitation and 
from like motives, their vocalization abounds with 
similar faults, both intentional and unintentional; 
but that these faults are frequently neither the very 
same, nor occurring in the same places, as those 
committed by the Jewish vocalizers; the two sets 
of scribes having scarcely agreed with each other, 
in any other respect but in the feeling they enter- 
tained in common, of bitter hostility to the Christian 
religion.” It will be obvious from this statement, 
that the work is more theological than philological, 
and as such cannot receive an extended considera- 
tion in our columns. As to the author’s learning 
there can be no question; but it is not so certain 
that all readers will be prepared to accept his con- 
clusions. One probable effect of his ‘‘ disclosures ” 
would seem to be a still greater diversity of opinions 
deduced from Scripture than at present exists, in- 
asmuch as both the vowel-letters and vowel-points 
in every word may be varied pretty much according 
to the taste and predilections of each student. 
Whether this be a desirable result, we must leave 
it for others to determine. The proposed corrections 
of the Authorized Version are mostly of a trivial or 
controversial nature. 

The following are miscellanies connected with 
the general subject of education, and its special 
branches :—Dr. John Young's Primary Instruction 
the Want and the Right of the British People ; An- 
nual Report (78357) of Owens College, Manchester ; 








The Educational Conference ; its Probable Results ; 
The Education of the Lower viewed in connection 
with that of the Middle Classes in general, by T. D. 
Acland ; and a third edition, by ‘ An Officer,” of 
Hints to Young Soldiers. The reader in search, 
not of teaching, but of eccentricity, may find it, if 
| he find anything, in Desultory Reflections, by G. 
| M. S.—two pamphlets, full of “poetical” imco- 
| herency ; while for insipid truisms, he need go no 
further than The Elements of Human Happiness, 
| by Thomas Wainwright. 
| “Mr, Edmund F. Moore has been at the pains to 
| publish Zhe Cases of Westerton against Liddell 
| (Clerk), Horne, and Others; and Beal against 
Liddell, and Parke, and Evans, &c.; being a report 
of the entire proceedings in the several courts, anc 
before the Privy Council. The volume does credit 
to the patient industry of its compiler.—In A 
Manual of the whole Scripture History, Mr. J. E. 
Riddell offers a compendious narrative of sacred 
history, which appears to be, as the author says it 
is, the result of considerable thought and research. 
—Mr. H. A..Woodgate’s Anomalies in the English 
Church no Just Ground for Receding is an argument 
elaborately conducted.—There is more monotony 
than elaboration in a dull treatise reprinted from a 
newspaper, and entitled, Church Parties: the Evan- 
gelicals, the Tractarian Movement, the Broad Church. 
—How to make better Provisions for the Cure of 
Souls out of the Present Actual Finances of the 
Church is a somewhat remarkable contribution to 
an old-standing debate.-—We have two sermons— 
The Divine Intention of the Gospels Vindicated, by 
Orlando T. Dobbin, LL.D.; and A Sermon preached 
at the Reopening of Runham Church, Norfolk, by 
the Rev. S. Arnott, M.A., published by request. 
The Registrar-General has produced his Eigh- 
teenth Annual Report of Births, Deaths, and Mar- 
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riages in in England. Tt indicates, for the year 1855, 
diminished social prosperity, a large mortality, and 
fewer marriages than usual. —Another statistical 
publication is, On the Statistics of the British Land- 
Tax Assessment, and particularly of England and 
Wales, from 1636 to 1856, by Frederick Hendriks. 
From Mr. W. L. M‘Phin we have The True Prin- 
ciples of Currency Explained in a Report of Evidence 
submitted to a Committee of the House of Commons, 
now sitting on the Bank Acts of 1844-45,—from 
Mr. G. W. Hastings, The Authorized Report of the 
Mercantile Law Conference of 1857,—from Mr. J. 


Massa and 8. ‘Sebastiano are now trembling with 


fear. The smoke has often presented the pheno- 
menon of circles described, as far as I can recollect, 
in the first instance, by Sorrentino. Amongst the 
few productions collected on the fumarole, which 
are very scarce, I found silver, which I ‘do not 
know has been found by any other person. It 
has not only been shown to me by the usual 
reagents of the chemists, but I have succeeded 
in seeing it in the clearest manner by means of 


the ‘ettrolisi, —which I propose to apply to other 


Staley, sundry notes on The Surplus Income of the | 


Nation ; its Use and Abuse,—and from Dr. 8. S. 
H. Ward, a pamphlet On the Medical Estimate of 
Life for Life Assurance.—Foreign topics are treated 


tion of Article 84 of the Treaty of Paris in Mol- 
dauta-—I Documents pour servir, &e.],—and Will 
not Persia imitate Turkey by becoming a Dependency 
of the Great European Confederation? by M. A., who 


drags Nebuchadnezzar into the entanglement of | “ 
its | 


Anglo-Persian Politics—The Crisis in India: 
Causes and Proposed Remedies, is professedly the 
work of a military officer of thirty-two years’ expe- 
rience in India.—Mr. Charles Beggs issues an essay 
entitled The First Steps to Irish Liberty,—Mr. James | 
Adam, a neat Description of the Province of Otago, | 
New Zealand,—and Mr. Gilbert J. French, Re- | 
marks on the Mechanical Structure of Cotton Fibre. 





| researches of the same kind, as the analysis of 
Vesuvian productions is often intricate, in conse- 
quence of the productions alluded to being much 
intermixed. I am, therefore, disposed to think 


| that by electro-chemical means I may be enabled 
in a body of Documents illustrative of the Applica | 


to discover easily not only some bases, but also 
several electro-negative substances.” To this I 
add another report, published in the official journal 


_ of the 13th of August, by Prof. Palmieri, which 


| 


On personal matters we find on our table a variety | 


of miscellanies,—two pamphlets by Mr. T. 8. 
Prideaux, 7'reatment of an Inventor by the Admiralty, 
—and Dishonesty Exposed: a Legal Review of the 
Case of Dred Scott, an American Fugitive.—The 


National Gallery, being Mr. Morris Moore’s last | 


publication on one of Sir Charles Eastlake’s pur- 
chases,—and Who Killed Angelier? by Scrutator, 





. who adopts the view that the person accused was 


wholly innocent. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


Barwell’s Care of the Sick, 2nd edit. fc. 8vo. 18. swd. 
Bibliotheca Classica, ‘ Terence, Commentary by Parry,’ 18s. cl. 
Bronté’s (Charlotte) Iife, by Gaskell, 3rd edit. 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 248. 
Burns's Ornameutul Drawing and Architectural Design, 38. cl. 
Cope’s Pietas Privata, 32mo. 18. cl. 8 
Daubeny’s Lectures on Roman Husbendry, Svo. 128. cl. 
Davidson’s Drawing for Elementary Schools post 8vo. 38. c 
Dumas’s Vicomte de Bragelonne, in 2 vols Is. Vol. 2, fe. 8v0. > 6d. 
peaiien Poetry for the © collegiate Schools, Liverpool, 12mo. 48. cl. 

ny *s Learner's Poetic Task Book, 3rd edit. 18mo. 18. cl. 
ie dsworth and Tidswell’s Marriage and Divorce explained, 18. 
Lessons on Eenceneee. of Industrial Life, edit. by Dawes, 2 zed. 

a Sportsman, by Nimrod, illust. royal 8vo. reduced to 
Lynch’s Story of a Girlhood, post 8vo. 108. 6d. ¢ 
Macdougal’s Outlines of Modern Geography, 1th edit. 28. 6d. cl. 
Ministering Children, by Author of ‘ Visits to the Poor,’ 5s. cl. 
Morell’s English Grammar, cr. 8v0, 28. cl.; with Exercises, 28. 6d. 
Nob le Traytour, by Thomas of Swarraton, Armiger, 3 vols. 318, 6d. 
per’s Across the Channel, 12mo. 18. swd. 
Recollections of my Early ‘Days and Mabel Emslie, 2s. 6d. bds, 
Run and Read Library, ‘ Sinclair's Torchester Abbev,’ 2s. bds. 
teggall’s (John H.) A Real History, edited by Cobbold, 7s. 6d. cl. 
troud’s ae to the Gospels aud Acts, cr, 8vo. 18. 6d. cl. swd. 
squire of Beechwood, a True Tale, by *t Scrutator,’3 vols 31s. 6d. 
fraiu’s Young America Abroad, post 8vo. 88 6d. el. 
Prollope’s Lottery of Marriage, fe. 8vo. 28. bds 
rollope’s Love and Jealousy, fc. 8vo. 28. bds 
frollope’s The Robertses on their Travels, fc. 8vo. 18. 6d. bds. 
Walmsley’s Journal of a Bashi Bazouk, 12mo. — el. 
wayside Gatherings, by E. M. T. fe. 8vo. 38. 6d. ¢ 
b’s The Garies and eo Friends, preface : Mrs. Stowe, fe. 

la. 6d. bds.; post Svo. 38. 
Young’ 's Angler and Tourist’s Guide i in Scotland, 18mo. 2s. cl. 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


\ Naples, Aug. 17. 
THE lava is flowing down from Vesuvius in two 


several branches, though not in any great body. | 


Meanwhile a third outlet higher up has been 
opened, from which voleanic matter is being thrown 
out. In consequence of this, and the stones which 
are projected from the volcano into the air, the 
ordinary access to the summit is rendered impossi- 
ble, and people now ascend by Torre del Greco. 
Professor Palmieri, however, is of opinion “that the 
eruption has not increased since his last report, but 
that only that has happened which he had fore- 
seen, namely, that the lava issuing from the crater 
of the 19th of December, 1855, accumulating for 
some days, would take the direction of the Punta 
del Palo, following the natural inclination of the 
soil. This happened, indeed, on the 16th of last 
month, when the fiery torrent, pursuing the direc- 

tion described, filled up the abyss opened in 1854 
in a few hours. It then began to throw itself over 
the rapid sandy sides of the cone, following the 
course made by the celebrated eruption of 1855, 

without any probability of arriving at the lava in 


! 


| occupied by it. 


will not be without interest to the scientific world :— 
Two hours before dawn, by moonlight, I ascend- 
ed Vesuvius for the thirtieth time during the pre- 
sent eruption. The two mouths continue to show 
almost the same degree of activity, with detona- 
tions less loud perhaps, and the eastern cone has 
become higher. It is curious to see how the lava, 

which had filled up the great vortex of the 19th of 
December, 1855, having become hardened to a 
great depth, on the arrival of the new lava, which 
bubbled up from beneath, has floated on the sur- 
face of it more or less fractured; so that at present 
it may be seen lifted up above the edge of the vor- 
tex of which I have spoken, to the height of several 
mitres, thus offering to the eye of the spectator the 
appearance of great pilasters of basalt wrought by 
the human hand. Meanwhile the lava which 
issues from beneath this floating débris, on flowing 
towards the western base of the Punta del Palo, is 
covered over with scoriz, on which one may walk 
with impunity; on the upper part of the mountain, 
however, it flows concealéd from the eye of the 
curious, becoming visible on the descent. Its 
course is still that which it took from the 16th of 
July, when the path up to the top of the cone was 
The lava belongs for the most 


' part to that kind which displays a black and close 


surface on becoming hard, is more or less angular, 
and with a great many indentations. This would 


| lead one to expect that the lava was more liquid 
' and flowing; yet such is its tenacity, that it de- 


| wires of pure silver. 





the Fosso della Vettana, where the population of 


scends very slowly over a rapid inclination, and 
offers great resistance to an iron bar driven into it 
with great force. In this state on the inclination 
of the cone it presents a temperature of 1,000 de- 
grees of Centigrade, proved by the easy fusion of 
Before the 16th of July, as 
you are aware, the lava flowed down on the eastern 
side of the cone, and was invisible from Naples; on 
that side it now appears to be completely hardened, 
though it cannot always be walked upon with safety, 
not so much on account of the heat as on account 
of the angle of inclination. There is one spot 
where an immense quantity of swallows are con- 
stantly circling about, attracted by the insects per- 
haps which crowd around those smoking apertures. 
This opinion of mine becomes so much the more 
reasonable because the insects, which I have noticed 
several times, and which during the past spring 
had almost disappeared, have again shown them- 
selves recently, especially in the new fumarole to- 
wards the south-eastern part of the cone, with this 
difference, that some species on other occasions 
very common are now as rare, as the ‘curculioni,’ 
and others which were more or less rare, are now as 
abundant, as the ‘ crisomele,’ and the ‘ vel.’ Many 
new apertures have been opened on the south-west 
part of the cone, and those on the opposite side have 
become weaker. All the first give clear indications 
of sulphuric acid, whilst in some of the older open- 
ings hydride of sulphur is perceptible. The new 
apertures presented some time since boric acid, 
which up to this time has never figured in the cata- 
logue of Vesuvian productions, and other matters 
I have recently collected which I have not yet had 
time to test. In general, the top of the mountain 
is more than usually covered with white and yellow 
flowers of ‘ gesso,’ and cloruret of iron. The new 
openings show in preference common salt. The 


‘Punta del Palo, which was threatened with de- 
struction, has not only been propped up by recent 
lava, but partly buried by it.” As Vesuvius is 
now more than ever an object of interest, I shall 
continue to send to the Athenwum the picturesque 
and scientific Reports of Prof. Palmieri. 

H. W. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

THE submarine cable between Europe and Africa 
has been successfully laid down; and the fact will 
be encouraging to all those Croakers who see in the 
momentary failure of the Atlantic line a cause of 
despondency. The Mediterranean cable failed at the 
first trial, and has succeeded at the second. Messrs. 
R.S. Newall & Co. have published the following note : 
—‘We have the pleasure to inform you that a 
telegraph despatch from Cagliari, dated September 
9, announces to us that the submarine cable con- 
necting Europe and Africa has been successfully 
laid between Bona and C ape Teulada. The com- 
munication between Teulada and Spartivento, a 
distance of 17 miles, has to be made before regular 
telegraphic communication can be opened with 
Algeria. The cable is a heavy one, with four con- 
ducting wires, and has been laid successfully in 
above 100 nauts of 1,600 to 1,700 fathoms water. 
The total distance covered is 124 nauts, or 145 
miles.” 

Unfavoured by weather, the concluding Flower 
Show of the Crystal Palace enjoyed a certain 
degree of success. The display was striking, con- 
sidering that September is not a flowering time,— 
and the throng of visitors, on the middle day espe- 
cially, was considerable. 

The ‘European Statistics of Suicide,’ recently 
published in France by M. Lisle, show that Eng- 
land is no longer at the head of the dreary poll. 
The French author proves that France is highest 
in the scale, and Russia lowest. In London, we 
have one suicide in 8,250 people. Paris gives one 
in 2,221. For the whole English population, the 
suicides reckon one in 15,900; France, one in 

12,489. The north of France is the most prolific 
in ‘suicides, that district yielding nearly half of the 
whole number in the entire empire. 

The Rev. George Phillips, B.D., Rector of San- 
don, Essex, has been elected President of Queen’s 
College, Cambridge, in the room of Dr. King, 
deceased. 

As botanists have constructed a flower-clock, so 
(we read in the foreign journals) a German woods- 
man has recently invented an ornithological clock, 
by marking the hours of the waking and the first 
notes of the little singers. The signal i is given by 
the chaffinch, the earliest riser among all the fea- 
thery tribes. Its song precedes the dawn, and is 
heard in summer from } half-past 1 to 2 o’clock, a.m. 
Next, from 2 to half-past 3 clock, comes the black- 
cap (Sylvia atricapiila), whose warblings would 
equal those of the nightingale if they were not so 
very short. From half-past 2 to 3 o’clock the quail 
is heard. From 3 to half-past 3 the hedge-sparrow. 
Then from half-past 3 to 4 o’clock, we have the 
blackbird, the mocking-bird of our climates, which 
imitates all tunes so well, that M. Dureau de La 
Malle made all the blackbirds of a French canton 
sing the Marseillaise hymn, by letting loose a black- 
bird which had been taught that tune. From 4 
to half-past 4 o'clock the lark pours forth its melo- 
dies ; from half-past 4 to 5 o’clock the black-headed 
titmouse is heard. Lastly, from 5 to half-past 5 
o'clock, the sparrow, the gamin of the skies, 
awakes and begins to chirp. 

Messrs. Kelly & Co., the compilers of the ‘ York- 
shire Directory,’ say in a note alluding to our 
remarks on the old rhyme :— 

My lord is my lord for a year and a day; 

But my lady’s my lady for aye and for aye.— 
“We are informed that the local practice as to 
the title of the Lady Mayoress still exists among 
the Corporation and older citizens of York.” 

French papers announce the death of M. Auguste 
Comte. This thinker—the founder of what is 
called the School of Positivism in French Philo- 
sophy—has been more written of in this country 
than even in his own, thanks to the persistence 
through good and. evil days of two or three very 





energetic disciples. More has been written, per- 
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haps, than has been relished or read ; for M. Comte’s 
teaching, like that of his famous compeers, Prud- 
homme and Fourrier, has been of a kind and a 
tendency not likely to prove acceptable beyond the 
circles of very strong-minded lalies and very 
exalted gentlemen. 

“As supplement to my few words about the new 
Continental route,” writes a friend, ‘‘ let me add a 
line, to commend Metz as a halting-place. For the 
military traveller, it has its fortifications ; for the 
lover of architecture, its rich Cathedral (in the some- 
what over-blown and florid style of the latest French 
Gothic); for those who only generally care for the 
picturesque, its pleasing situation and its lovely 
public gardens on a platform high above the 
Seille and Moselle. Anything gayer than these 
on one of the late summer evenings can hardly be 
imagined. The town is clean, though its streets 
are narrow; and the people, though speaking a 
hybrid patois, have a brisk and thriving air. I have 
not seen yet a French provincial town more attrac- 
tive and less stagnant.—P.S. In the route afore- 
said, the traveller will have a chain of fine churches 
under his hand, such as could hardly be exceeded 
for variety within the compass of two days’ journey 
—those of St.-Quentin, Laon, Rheims, Toul, Metz, 
and Spires—all before Manheim is reached.” 

The thirty-third annual meeting of the German 
Naturalists and Physicians will take place at Bonn, 
on the 18th of September and following days. A 
numerous attendance, from all parts of Germany, 
is anticipated. The German Artists meet this 
year, for the second time, at Stuttgart. 

Chevalier Bunsen is preparing a new German 
translation of the Bible. The work is to consist 
of three sections, in seven volumes, and the publi- 
cation will begin towards the end of this year, at 
Leipsic. The first section, comprising four volumes, 
will be entitled, ‘Die Bibel, oder die Schriften der 
Alten und Neuen Bunder, nach den iiberlieferten 
Grundtexten volksmiissig, und treu iibersetzt und 
fiir die christliche Gemeinde erkliirt.’ The second 
section, in two volumes, is to bear the title : ‘ Bibel- 
Urkunden, oder die Schriften der Alten und Neuen 
Bunder, geschichtlich und nach des Zeitfolge 
geordnet und fiir die Gemeinde erklirt.’ The third 
and last section, in one volume, is entitled: ‘ Bibel 
und Weltgeschichte, oder das Leben Jesu und das 
ewige Reich Gottes.’ 

A friendly critic warns us that ‘City Poems,’ by 
Mr. A. Smith, cannot be enjoyed until the second 
or third reading. Out of curiosity we have tried 
again, — having on a former day read them 


: SMITH. SHAKSPEARE. 
This crumbling shoal of This bank and shoal of Time. 
Time. (p. 20.) (‘ Macbeth.’) 


MARLOow. 
A shallow river breaks o’er Shallow rivers to whose falls. 
shallow falls. (p. 67.) 
KEats, 
A casement, &e. 
twilight saints and dim 
emblazonings, 


—— daylight, streaming 
through 

A rich cathedral window 
dim with saints, 

Falls on the clasped hands of Rose-bloom fell onher hands, 
a stony knight together prest. 

In palpitating crimson. 

p. 





34.) 
TENNYSON. 
— gleamed on by the fly- —— gleamed to the flying 
ing moon. p. 77.) moon by fits. 
‘Miller's Daughter.’) 
The long brook falling down 





The torrent raging down the 
g 


long r wine. (p. 94 the clov’n ravine. 
(‘Enone.’) 
= ‘ CoLLINs. 
Some soft and soul-subduing Her soul-subduing voice ap- 
air. (p. 99.) plied. 
TENNYSON. 


An ancient grange half hid The thousand waves of wheat 
in harvest home. That ripple round the lonely | 
p. 111.) grange. 
(‘In Memoriam,’ Ixxxix.) 
Streaks of rain fall on the ~— yellow woods were wan- 
yellow woods. p. 111.) 


MITH, 
My slumberous being closed 
its weary leaves 
In drowsy bliss, and slowly 
sank in dream, 
As sinks the water-lily neath 


the wave. (p. 142.) 
And far above the region of 
the wind, (p. 138.) 


Bring me Love's honied 
nightshade ; fill it high ; 
I know its madness, 
(p. 155.) 


TENNYSON. 
Now folds the lily all her 
sweetness up, 
And slips into the bosom of 
the lake : 
So fold thyself, my dearest. 
(‘ Princess,’ vii.) 
That range above the region 
of the wind. (Ibid. vii.) 
— the cruel madness of 
love, 
The honey of poison-flowers. 
(‘ Maud,’ iv.) 


—We doubt whether our contemporary is wise 
in recommending readers with memories to try ™ 
second and a third time at Mr. Smith’s ‘ City 
Poems.’ 





FINE ARTS 
andi 

A Guide to the Knowledge of Pottery, Porcelain, 

ce. ; comprising an Illustrated Catalogue of the 

Bernal Collection. By H.G. Bohn. (Bohn.) 
Ir we are to be a nation of artists the sooner we 
become successful ones the better. To help this 
desirable consummation Mr. Bohn publishes an 
illustrated Catalogue of the Bernal treasures ; ap- 





ing, 
Heavily the low sky raining. 
* Lady of Shalott.’) 
O’ersteamingautumnmeads, —— steaming floods. 
touch lochs that spread (‘In Memoriam,’ Ixxxiii.) 
A hundred branching arms And o’er the friths that 
among the hills, branch and spread 
With leagues of throbbing Their sleeping silver thro’ 
silver. p. 119. the hills. 
(Ibid. conclusion. ) 


SHAKSPEARE. 
And when the proud sun Which fires the proud top of 
fired the dripping pines. those eastern pines, 
(p. 142. 


WorpDsworta. 
And by it lay a little grassy As ona sunny bank, a tender 
grave lamb 

Still as a couching lamb. Lurks in safe shelter from 
p. 233.) the winds of March, 

Screened by its parent, so 
that little mound— 
[i. e. a grave.] 

‘Excursion,’ b. vi. 


Beds Like beds of moonlight shift- 
Of restless silver shifted on ing on the brine. 
the sea. p. 156. (‘Epistle to Sir G. Beau- 
mont.’ 
ALLINGHAM. 
Chequered nmiy page with Chequer’d with woven sha- 


dows as I lay 

Among the grass. 

The liquid thrills to one gold 
flake. 


shadows of the grass. 
p. 151. 
The firth was throbbing with 
glad flakes of light. 
p. 139.) 
WoRDSWORTH. 











hastily, and given our readers the impression they 
produced upon us hot. We are more convinced 
than ever that these ‘ Poems’ constitute the most 
singular literary curiosity of our time. Poetical 
substance, poetical structure, have not been claimed 
for them in any quarter; and the glow of line and 
the sparkle of images which are claimed for them 
appear to be drawn from the composer’s memory, 
not from his imagination. We believe it would be 
easy, with a little industry, to restore every bold line 
and every good image which figure in ‘ City Poems’ 
to the real owners. We make the following restitu- 
tions (in addition to former offerings) as the result of 
a second perusal ;— 
SMITH. 
Joy, as he went laughing 
past, 
Crushing a bunch of grapes 


KEATS, 
— burst Joy’s grape against 
his palate fine. 
‘Ode on Melancholy.’ 


against his lips. p. 6. 
Por. 
— this Pantomime, An angel throng, bewinged, 
* ° bedight 
At which, mayhap, an angel In veils, and drowned in 
audience sits, tears, 


Sit in a theatre, to see 


Mingling strange comment 
A play of hopes and fears, 


with its wildness. 





p. 10.) 
The play is the tragedy, 
**Man.” 
(‘The Conqueror Worm.’ 
MILTON. 
Chanticleer, that struts —— stoutly struts his dames 
Among his dames; faint before. ‘L’ Allegro.’ 


challenged, claps his wings, 
And crows defiance to the 
distant farms, 
(p. 12.) 


COVENTRY PATMORE. 

A shrill defiance of all to 
arms, 

Shriek’d by the stable-cock, 
received 

An angry answer from three 
farms. 

(‘Angel in the House,’ vol. i. 

p. 52. 


wreaths, which in its Like an army defeated 
swift retreat, The snow hath retreated. 
The army of the snow had 
| left. p. 172.) 





TENNYSON. 
Then slowly I grew conscious Unto dying eyes 

that the dawn The casement slowly grows 
Filled the square window a glimmering square. 

with his hateful face, (‘ Princess.’) 
Staring into the chamber of 

the dead. p. 173.) 


CoLLins. 
Drew o’er the world a veil of Thy fingers draw dewy 
dewy grey. The gradual dusky veil. 
p. 151.) (‘Ode to Evening.’) 
COLERIDGE. 
Loose as the film that flutters Only that film, which flutter- 





—— a gloomy fleece of rain 
Was hanging o’er the zenith. 
On it crept 


Drag inward from the deeps, 
*a wall of night, 
a hundred glens ; from verge to shore, 
Blackening hill 
smiting the sea’s 
Bright face to deadly pallor ; 
till at last 
It drowned the world from 
verge to verge in gloom. 
p. 146.) 


—— purple thunder-gloom. 
p. 134 


by hill; 
dour from the sand, 
And quenching lake by lake, 
and tarn by tarn, 
Expunge the world. 
(* Princess,’ vii.) 


drown'd in azure gloom 
Of thunder-shower. 
(Ibid. iv.) 
His long black 
stretching o’er the sands, 
Long as_ earth’s 
shades, 


the sand 


(p. 123.) shine. (Ibid, vi.) 





sees a great black cloud 


Drinking the sunlight from Blot out the slope of sea 


And suck the blending splen- 


When all the glens were 


shadow Tall as a figure lengthen’d on 


sunset When the tide ebbs in sun- 


pends to it the prices at which every cup and 
| saucer was sold, and the names of the present 
possessors ; adding to this curiosity a learned and 
not dull essay on pottery and porcelain, with a list 
of marks and monograms for reference. To in- 
, Struct the good people of Richmond at a lecture 
Mr. Bohn ransacked the works of Brongniart, Rio- 
creux, Du Sommerard, Passeri, Labarte,—not to 
mention the careful catalogues of Messrs. Robin- 
| son, De la Beche, Reeks, Hunt and Maryatt. 
Beginning with the Egyptian blue enamel, the 
| Etruscan black, whites and reds, and the Corin- 
, thian black glaze, Mr. Bohn passes on to the 


| 
| 


Greek blue glass amphoras, and thence to Vene- ~ 


tian glass and Byzantine and Limoges enamels, 
till he comes to the Florentine goldsmith, Lucca 
| della Robbia’s white opaque bas - reliefs, and 
the coloured fruits of Girolamo, that decorated 
Francis the First’s Chateau de Faience. Then came 
| the Majolica, imitated from Moorish works. Mr. 
| Bohn derives the name, not from Majorca, from 
| whence the Pisans brought specimen Moorish 
dishes, but from the Maioli family of Ferrara, who 
, in the fifteenth century were great promoters of 
the Fine Arts. Aldus printed for the Maioli, 
and the bindings of their books are still of great 
_ value. It is not likely that Raphael furnished de- 
| signs for the Majolica, and the best specimens of 
| the art are of later date than 1520, when he died ; 
| but it is certain that within his birth-place was one 
, of the emporiums of Faience, and that Duke 
, Guidobaldi bought up his sketches to decorate his 
' pottery. The Amatorice, or lovers’ presents, pro- 
| duced a demand for the Majolica, which was kept 
in families as heir-looms. The revival of Majolica 
| was at N aples ; but, as usual, when the drawing 
grew more correct, the colour grew thinner and 
colder. 

The Italian marriage of Henri the Second in 
1533 introduced Majolica into France, and the 
genius of Palissy gave it a local habitation. Ge- 
nius, that works with simple things and dignifies 


95 ane 
Ba oe or ? or Frost at Midnight.’ all it touches, turned the frogs and worms of the 
Niinshie tesla: Seine into forms of beauty, and from the river-mud 

— the deep — bays, the peacock’s neck | Palissy made jewels to decorate kings’ palaces. Es- 
Changed likea pigeon’sneck. _—_in hue. ‘The Daisy.’) | caping St. Bartholomew he died in the Leaguers’ 
p. 150.) Prison, and was buried in the clay he had buried 


himself in all his life. We have passing notices of 
German stone-ware, Rouen, Faience, and the early 
Japanese imitations of Delft. In Elizabeth’s reign 
English imitations of Low Country ware, Fulham, 
Lambeth, and Staffordshire, began. Wedgwood, the 
son of a poor Burslem potter, from 1760 to 1795 
revolutionized English pottery by his cream-coloured 
Queen’s ware, his Flaxman cameos, and copies.of 
the Portland Vase. 

The Chinese built porcelain towers long before 
even the Moors wrought the clay of Spain into 
vitrified flowers. Their semi-opacity was the won- 
der of the early Portuguese traders, who believed 
them to be made of egg-shells and powdered 
cowries. The egg-shell, the crackle, the ruby co- 
lour, the sea green, turquoise blue, the citron yel- 
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lows; were the passion of European ladies. The 
josses and teapots—mere objects of vulgar use in 
China—became in Europe curiosities and treasures. 
The Japanese porcelain is distinguished by its 
brilliant yellows, blues, and reds ; its simple orna- 
mentation, bold relief, and perforated work. 

The first discovery of porcelain in Europe was 
accidental. The scientific mind, anxious and pre- 
pared for the discovery, was ripe for all indications 
ofthe secret. Bottchen, a Berlin apothecary’s assist- 
ant, who dabbled in alchemy, was accused of being 
a witch, and fled to Dresden. There the king, 
believing he could make gold, put him in his labo- 
ratory, where he by accident stumbled on the dis- 
covery. The king, afraid of his escape, secrets and 
all, locked him in a fortress, and eventually allowed 
him to pursue his experiments in the full sunshine 
of his favour. In 1715, after long watchings at 
the furnace, he brought his secret to perfection. 
The feet of an iron-master’s horse accidentally 
sticking in some soft white earth caused the dis- 
covery of the kaolin or natural paste. Extraor- 
dinary secrecy was maintained by the king in his 
works. Jasper-coloured and gros blue ware, orna- 
mented with Watteau subjects, are the great tri- 
umphs of Dresden work. <A fugitive workman 
carrying the secret to Vienna, it soon spread through 
Germany. Vienna became renowned for its gild- 
ing; Hochst for its violet reds and deep blues ; 
Ludwigsburg for bistre drawings ; Berlin, under 
Frederick the Great, for beautiful paintings, —Fritz 
having carried off by force all the noblest artists 
from Dresden, encouraging Art, as Napoleon did, 
by robbing another country. 

In George the First’s reign, under the protec- 
tion of “ Butcher Cumberland,” a German tried 
the china-making at Chelsea. The paste is soft, 
the colours, a wavy blue, claret red, canary yellow, 
and sea-green, with rich gilding. Its rival was the 
Stratford-le-Bow manufactory. To these succeeded 
Derby and Worcester. 

The foreign wares are soon summed up. First 
comes the St.-Cloud, where an artist, after forty- 
five years of experiment, discovered an artificial 
soft paste. Runaways carried the secret to Chan- 
tilly and Vincennes. In1756 Louis the Fifteenth 
took up the luxurious manufacture, and the factory 
was removed to Sevres, under the patronage of 
Madame de Pompadour. The true hard paste was 
not made here till 1768, when the wife of a poor 
surgeon found the true kaolin of China in a ra- 
vine, where she mistook it for fuller’s-earth. The 
true Sevres glories in its colours of Bleu-de-Roi, 
jonquille, Rose Dubarry, vert pré, and ceil de per- 
drix. A pair of these vases sells for more than a 
thousand pounds. 4 

Italy boasts of its Capo di Monte and Doccia 


wares, and Spain of its Buen Retiro, which is rare | 


and beautiful. 

So much for Mr. Bohn’s useful and careful 
sketch. As for the collection itself, it is too re- 
cent in the remembrance of the Art-public to need 
much recalling. The pictures arise before us as if 
we saw them but yesterday. Mignard’s Duke of 
Burgundy in armour, with the ribbon of St.-Esprit, 
and Louis the Fifteenth in the armour he played 
with ; Frederick of Nassau in his green dress and 
red scarf, and Prince Maurice in gilt armour, on a 
white charger; Madame de Pompadour in the 
white of innocence, Fulk Greville in a white ruff; 
Marshal Vauban in buff, and Maria Theresa in 
yellow velvet. 

Again, with the gloating eyes of an antiquarian 
marine-store-dealer, or one of those hook-nosed 
men with fluffy white hats, who rub pictures at 
sales with wet fingers, we run over the precious 
stores of ancient metal. The old embossed caskets, 
reliquaries, pixes, brass almanacs, candlesticks, 
and dyptics ; the processional crosses and chalices ; 
the old jewelry of by-gone beauties; the silver 
bocales and parcel gilt drinking-cups. Again, we 
run our critical hands into the cross-guards of old 
Solingen rapiers, and mark with delight their fluted 
pommel, ridged blades, the rings for the thumb, the 
cross-guard hilts,—all recall to us Gil Blas’ days, 
when such tools were daily companions. We can 
here at our leisure run over with wistful recollec- 
tion the sweeping halberds, with their ox-tongue 
blades pierced and engraved, the stocks inlaid with 





mother-of-pearl and ivory, and the steel covered 
with engravings of Scripture subjects. We remem- 
ber how we spelled out Lepanto through these 
steel hammers inlaid with gold,—these chased 
powder-flasks,—these engraved gauntlets chased 
with trophies,—these wheel-lock pistols, and ivory 
cartouche boxes,—these embossed bucklers,—these 
russet and silver Burgonets with corded combs,— 
these damascened back-pieces and peaked visors,— 
these fluted corsets. 

On turning over this Catalogue as we pleasantly 
recline at the foot of a wheatsheaf, we recur to 
special favourites among the curiosities ; such as 
the Pretender’s knife and fork, the beautiful minia- 
ture, by Cooper, of the handsome Viscount Fal- 
conberg, Cromwell’s son-in-law, the old silver 
brooch that a tinker made for Macleane of Mull, 
the portrait of the voluptuous young Du Barry, the 
Watteau snuff-boxes, George the First’s watch, and 
other such delights. But especially we glory to 
fit up certain snug lodgings of fancy with the old 
Bernal furniture, the or-molu clocks held up by 
Cupids, the Cinque-cento girandoles, the tulip 
wood and kingwood secretaires, the marqueterie 
tables, with flowers and trophies, the buhl tables, 
with caryatid flowers, and arabesques, and the 
carved Venetian chairs. Old memories lurk in 
these drawers, where stains and scratches are so 
many legends of the past, whereold faces look out 
from the dark seas of these mirrors, and meet us as 
we look in. Dons and cavaliers, princes and demi- 
reps, look from behind the tapestries enumerated in 
this Catalogue, and the shadows are sold with the 
wonders with which they are associated. But to the 
mindless, unpoetical man, to buy these old-world 
things is only to resemble the old gentleman who 
bought Punch and wondered the puppets did not 
begin the performance. Mr. Bernal’s collection 
| has now for ever been un-collected. The china is 
| parted, and has taken refuge in a thousand cabi- 

nets, again to be dispersed. The old armour has 
| gone to be stared at and sneered at elsewhere, or to 
| be taken to pieces by Wardour Street dealers, like 
so much shell-fish at an oyster supper. The swords 
will cut flesh no more, but will rust as before in 
museums and armouries. The stained glass will 
catch other lights, and ebony yield to the blows of 
Time, who hates restorers and preservers, except 
| picture-restorers who destroy, and life-preservers 
, Which slay. One of the saddest sights in this 
| tear-watered world is such parting as this. The 
| removing of old pictures from old walls, the turning 
| of keys for the last time in old doors, the shutting 
| for the last time of old windows. It is like the last 
look at a dead face, the last shake of a dying hand, 
the last listening to the last word ; and yet it is 
| something to amuse thirty or forty years of this un- 
satisfactory life with such wise toys,—and as there 
are things worse to part with at the grave’s edge 
than even Stvres tea-cups and buhl tables, let us 
| not lament a dispersion that has stripped one house 
| only to multiply the pleasure in a thousand other 
homes. 





| 





Frive-Art Gosstp.—Our Tudor Roses should be 
looked to. In the Lady-Chapel at Chester Cathedral, 
now undergoing thorough repair, the workmen were 
told to be especially careful of the central-boss forming 
the well-known Tudor Rose. But the rose, as soon 
as touched, shed all its petals, and threatened to fall 
in clouds of dust. Renovation being out of the 
question, examination followed, and behind the 
fragments of the old rose was discovered the ori- 
| ginal boss, a fine piece of workmanship represent- 
ing figures, the chief of whom is Christ. At the 
Reformation, when orders were issued to destroy 
superstitious representations, Chester, no doubt, 
had its decree. How must the old Dean have 
laughed, and how faithfully must he have been 
served, when instead of hammering into fragments 
the old carving, he covered it with a plaster em- 
blem of loyalty, the Tudor Rose! But, by whom- 
soever done, he rendered good service, for which 
he has our gratitude. 

The following note corrects a clerical error of 
last week :— 

“5, St. Mark’s Crescent, Regent’s Park, Sept. 9. 

“T observe in your impression of the 5th inst. 








an intimation that permission had been received to 





| erect a statue of ‘ James’ in Trafalgar Square. I 


do not know if this is a clerical error, but I think 
it right to inform you that such permission has 
been granted for the erection of the statue of Dr. 
Jenner, the discoverer of vaccination, by Mr. 
Calder Marshall, R.A. The expense of this mo- 
nument has been raised by contributions from all 
nations, and we owe many thanks to our foreign 
friends for their liberal subscriptions.—I am, &c., 
Gro. VerE Irving, Hon. Sec. Jenner Monument.” 

Herr Zumbusch, the Munich sculptor, has 
completed his colossal statue of Bishop Otto von 
Freising. It will find its place on the square ot 
the Cathedral, at Freising, and is described as 
a magnificent figure of white limestone, represent- 
ing the celebrated priest (the cousin, or, according 
to some historians, the illegitimate brother of Fre- 
derick Barbarossa) in the episcopal costume of the 
twelfth century, and with the attributes of the 
Crusaders. 

The first of the bassi-rilievi for the monument to 
be erected, at Moscow, to Czar Nicholas, has been 
completed by M. Ramasanow, the Moscow sculp- 
tor. It represents the cholera riots, in 1830, when 
the Emperor, as will be recollected, suddenly ap- 
peared among the enraged populace, and, by call- 
ing out to them with a thundering voice, ‘‘ Down 
upon your knees!” made them obey and disperse. 
The second rilievo represents a scene from the revo- 
lution of the 14th (26th) December, 1825; the 
third, the surrender of Giérgey; and the fourth 
the arrival of the Imperial family at Moscow by 
the newly-opened railway. 











MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
—— 

HAyYMARKET.—A Shakspearian revival at this 
house is generally so beneficial in raising the 
standard of acting on the part of the company, 
that we are always happy to record instances, 
occurring as they do at long intervals, and on spe- 
cial occasions. On Monday such an opportunity 
occurred on the first appearance of Mrs. Catherine 
Sinclair, who, presuming on an American reputa- 
tion, essayed on that evening the character of 
Beatrice, in ‘Much Ado about Nothing.” The 
lady was well received, and showed, though nervous 
in the early scenes, no inconsiderable acquaint- 
ance with the stage. Her performance was 
marked, however, by much care and caution; and 
she was more successful in the passionate than 
in the witty speeches. The scene with Benedict, 
after the repudiation of Hero, was accordingly 
acted with a spirit that strongly contrasted with 
those that had preceded ; and the audience insisted 
on giving the débutante an immediate ovation. 
Mr. Howe shared the honour, and deserved it, 
for his Benedict was distinguished by many feli- 
cities of histrionic expression, which commanded 
the repeated plaudits of the house. Mr. Howe’s 
industry in his professional studies is now bearing 
its natural fruit, and his assumptions have all the 
merit of ripened talent. The career of Mr. Howe 
is of good example to all stage aspirants, and 
therefore solicits critical recognition as much on 
general accounts as on the score of individual de- 
serving. The part of Hero was prettily enunciated 
by Miss Oliver ;—that of Dogberry humorously 
sustained by Mr. Compton; and, altogether, the 
performance of the drama was in good taste, and, 
as an intellectual amusement, far above the com- 
mon average of theatrical excellence, 

Ape.pHi.—Mr. T. P. Cooke has accepted a 
short engagement at this theatre, and on Mon- 
day appeared as William in ‘ Black-eyed Susan.’ 
His performance of Long Tom Coffin is also 
announced. 





Srranp.—The most severe criticism yet written 
on the ‘ Traviata’ is that implied in the burlesque 
of the opera by Mr. L. Buckingham, produced 
on Monday with success at this theatre. The 
dark arches of the Adelphi supply him with his 
characters, or caricatures; and the breadth of the 
allusions in the parodies and songs has scarcely a 
parallel even in the most extravagant of similar 
free-and-easy compositions. The fun is fast and 
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furious, the mirth uproarious, the action perfectly 
ridiculous, and the acting guilty of every absurdity 
that burlesque performers, intent only on sport, 
can perpetrate. The spirit of all this, moreover, was 
concentrated in a few remarks on the face of the 
play-bill,—but here, we understand, the Lord 
Chamberlain has interfered, and the offending para- 
graphs have been cancelled. But the unrestrained 
satire on fashionable sentimentality remains in 
unmitigated force inthe text of the burlesque 
itself. We wish the talents of the author had 
found a less dangerous theme. 





Musica, anp Dramatic Gossip. — To-night 
Sadler’s Wells Theatre opens under the management 
of Mr. Phelps, for the usual dramatic season. 

The bronze medals for presentation to the per- 
formers at the commemorative Festival in honour 
of Handel, given at the Crystal Palace, are now in 
course of distribution. The medal is rather trum- 
pery,—the profile of Handel is bold; but the inser- 
tion of the name Handel in the side space spoils 
whatever beauty the front face of the medal would 
otherwise possess. The obverse—a classical harp 
—is barren in idea and weak in execution. 
Altogether, the Handel medal is in the style of 
those three-sou memorials sold on the Boulevards 
and at the gates of Ptre la Chaise. 

The Weimar Jubilee has gone by, as everything, 
good or bad, will go by, and the German papers 
are full of reports of the three festive days which, 
on the whole, seem to have given universal satis- 
faction. Let us never leave off celebrating the 
memory of the truly great in a worthy manner, if 
it be merely to turn the mind fromi every day’s 
sordid care and drudgery, and ‘to wake it, though 
only for moments, to the “passion du sublime!” 
On the 2nd of September, being the eve of the 
jubilee, Goethe's ‘Iphigenie auf Tauris’ was repre- 
sented on the grand Ducal Theatre, but the per- 
formance was indifferent. On the 3rd, as early 
as five o'clock in the morning, the little pleasant 
town of Weimar was awakened by the ringing of all 
the bells, and began even at that early hour to put 
on its festive looks. A grave act of piety com- 
menced the day; a large number of people, not to 
forget the maidens dressed in white, moved in 
formal procession to the cemetery, where in one 
vault rests Karl August and his two poet-friends. 
Here a profusion of garlands and wreaths were laid 
down on the coffins by pious hands, and the vault 
remained open to the public for a couple of hours. 
After divine service, the bells rang again for the 
laying of the foundation-stone to the monument of 
Karl August, on the Fiirstenplatz. An elegant 
crowd, and the Court with many royal visitors, were 
assembled. The square was tastefully decorated, 
and the festive procession—with the gay banners 
and emblems of the City Corporations, with the 
Jena Professors in their old-fashioned official gowns, 
and the students in the picturesque costume of the 
different “‘ Landsmannschaften”—was particularly 
interesting. The ceremony went off with the 
usual speeches and songs, and even the customary 
sunbeam, after a dull morning, was not wanting at 
the principal moment. The afternoon turned out 
bright and sunny; it was devoted by the numerous 
strangers to the visiting of Goethe’s and Schiller’s 
rooms (open to the public on the three days), and 
of the ‘“‘Roman house” in the park, once the 
favourite spot of Karl August. Less sublime 
enjoyments were arranged for the ‘ million,” who 
in the archery grounds near the park might indulge 
in national games, puppet-shows, &c., as much as 
they chose. In the evening the theatre was the 
principal attraction. Dr. Franz Dingelstedt’s 
Festspiel, ‘Der Erntekranz’ (the Harvest Home), 
was first represented~a little masterpiece in its 
genre, it is asserted, much to the purpose, and 
written in fine and elegant language. Emperor 
Frederick Barbarossa, the hero of so many a fine 
Thuringian legend, (whose long nap in the Kyff- 
hiuser, we are sorry to say, is but too often dis- 
turbed by those intrusive meddlers the German 
poets,) and ‘Frau Holle,” also a popular figure in 
German folk-lore, acted the principal parts in the 
play, at the end of which the author was called. 
After this, Goethe’s ‘Palaeophron und Neoterpe’ 
was given; and the third act of Schiller’s ‘Don 








Carlos’ closed the evening. Herren Dawison and 
Emil Devrient were rewarded by vivid applause. 
On the 4th of September the unveiling of Wie- 
land’s, as well as of Goethe’s and Schiller’s, 
monument took place. The procession, as on 
the previous day, moved at ten o'clock to the 
“ Wielandsplatz,” where again the Court was as- 
sembled. After an appropriate speech made by 
Hofrath Scholl, the covering fell, and loud cheers 
saluted the Author of ‘Oberon,’ who stood before 
the crowd ina naturally graceful attitude, the head 
a little raised, the right hand extended, and the 
left resting on a book that is placed on the trunk 
of a tree behind him. The monument, a work 
of Herr Gasser, at Vienna, the same master to 
whom Weimar is indebted for Herder’s statue, does 
the artist credit. From the “ Wielandsplatz” the 
procession moved to the “Theaterplatz,” in the 
centre of which the Goethe and Schiller group, by 
the hands of Prof. Rietschel, rises on a pedestal of 
granite. Tribunes were erected for the Court and 
other distinguished spectators; all the windows 
and roofs of the surrounding houses were crowd- 
ed, and the scene altogether presented a lively 
aspect. Herr Schdéll again addressed the public 
with great animation; the way in which he was 
several times interrupted by the cheers of the en- 
thusiastic multitude shows how the love and vene- 
ration for the two great poets has become a sort of 
‘‘hero-worship” in almost every German heart. 
Weimar possesses a work of Art in this monument 
of which it may justly be proud. At the left of the 
spectator Goethe (in dress-coat) stands in a firm 
attitude, looking at the world frankly, gravely, and 
self-composedly. His right hand holds the laurel- 
crown, his left rests on the shoulder of Schiller, who 
(in frockcoat, and his shirt-collars turned down), 
has raised his look to the heavens, his home, the 
realm of his ideals, while his right hand touches 
the wreath which Goethe holds; his left arm hangs 
down, holding a paper. His graceful attitude has 
something light, soaring, as if he did not quite 
belong to the earth. Both heads are very expres- 
sive, individually characteristic, and beautifully 
conceived. When the artist, Prof. Rietschel, 
was summoned to the tribune of the Court to 
receive the thanks of the Art-loving grandson of 
Karl August, loud cheers from the admiring crowd 
followed him. The execution of Mendelssohn’s 
Chorus: ‘An die Kiinstler,’ concluded the cere- 
mony. Beautiful hands then covered the statues 
of the poet-friends with flowers and laurel-wreaths, 
so that soon the pedestal was changed into a bright 
flower-bed. The day ended with a representation 
in the theatre, the répertoire of which was com- 
posed of the second act of ‘Torquato Tasso,’ the 
first act of ‘Gotz von Berlichingen,’ the third act 
of ‘Egmont,’ the fourth act of ‘Wallenstein’s Tod,’ 
the fourth act of ‘Faust,’ and lastly, Schiller’s 
‘Song of the Bell,’ represented in tableaux vivants. 
Some of the most distinguished actors, Herren 
Devrient and Dawison, Friiulein Marie Seebach 
and Friulein Fuhr, lent their aid to the celebration 
of these days gratuitously. 





TWENTY-SEVENTH MEETING or THE BRITISH ASSO- 
CLATION ror THE ADVANCEMENT or SCIENCE, 


SATURDAY. 
Section A,—MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE. 

‘On some Phenomena in Connexion with Molten 
Substances,’ by Mr. J. NasuytuH. —The author 
stated, on introducing the above subject to the 
notice of the Section, that his object in so doing 
was to direct the attention of scientific men to a 
class of phenomena which although in their main 
features might be familiar to practical men, yet 
appeared to have escaped the attention of those 
who were more engaged in scientific research. 
The great fact which he desired to call attention to 
is comprised in the following general proposition,— 
namely, that all substances in a molten condition 
are specifically heavier than the same substance in 
an unmolten state. Hitherto water has been sup- 
posed to be a singular and special exception to the 
ordinary law,—namely, that as substances were 
elevated in temperature they became specifically 
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lighter, that is to say, water at temperature 32° 
on being heated does on its progress towards tem- 
perature 40° become more dense and specifically 
heavier until it reaches 40°, after which, if we con- 
tinue to elevate the temperature, its density pro- 
gressively decreases. From the facts which Mr. 
Nasmyth brought forward, it appears that water is 
not a special and singular exception in this respect, 
but that, on the contrary, the phenomenon in rela- 
tion to change of density (when near the point of 
solidification) is shared with every substance with 
which we are at all familiar in a molten state, so 
entirely so, that Mr. Nasmyth felt himself war- 
ranted in propounding, as a general law, the one 
before stated,—namely, that in every instance in 
which he has tested its existence-he finds that a 
molten substance is more dense, or specifically 
heavier, than the same substance in its unmolten 
state. It is on account of this that if we throw a 
piece of solid lead into a pot of melted lead, the 
solid, or unmolten metal, will float in the fluid, or 
molten metal. Mr. Nasmyth stated, that he found 
that this fact of the floating of the unmolten sub- 
stance in the molten holds true with every substance 
on which he has tested the existence of the pheno- 
menon in question. As, for instance, in the case of 
lead, silver, copper, iron, zinc, tin, antimony, bis- 
muth, glass, pitch, rosin, wax, tallow, Kc.; and 
that the same is the case with respect to alloys of 
metals and mixtures of any of the above-named 
substances. Also, that the normal condition as to 
density is resumed in most substances a little on 
the molten side of solidification, and in a few cases 
the resumption of the normal condition occurs 
during the act of solidification. He also stated 
that, from experiments which he had made, he 
had reason tu believe that by heating molten 
metals up to a temperature far beyond their 
melting point, the point of maximum density 
was, as in the case of water, at 40° about to 
be passed; and that at such very elevated tem- 
peratures the normal state, as regards reduction of 
density by increase of temperature, was also re- 
sumed, but that as yet he has not.been able to test 
this point with such certainty as to warrant him to 
allude further to its existence. Mr. Nasmyth 
concluded his observations by stating, that he con- 
sidered this to be a subject well worthy of the 
attention of geologists, who might find in it a key 
to the explanation of many eruptive or upheay- 
ing phenomena which the earth’s crust, and espe- 
cially that of the moon, present,—namely, that on 
the approach to the point of solidification molten 
mineral substances then beneath the solid crust of 
the earth must, in accordance with the above-stated 
law, expand, and tend to elevate or burst up the 
solid crust,—and also express upwards, through the 
so cracked surface, streams more or less fluid of 
those mineral substances which we know must 
have been originally in a molten condition. Mr. 
Nasmyth stated, that the aspect of the lunar sur- 
face, as revealed to us by powerful telescopes, ap- 
peared to him to yield most striking confirmation 
of the above remark. He concluded by expressing 
a hope, that the facts which he had brought for- 
ward might receive the careful attention of scien- 
tific men, which their important bearing on the 
phenomena in question appeared to him to entitle 
them to. 

A Gentleman in the Section asked Mr. Nasmyth 
whether the facts well known to chemists, that 
cast iron, and one or two other metals, in the act of 
solidifying enlarged so as to fill out sharply the 
minute parts of the mould—which was indeed the 
property on which their great use chiefly depended 
—were not at variance with his general principle.— 
Mr. NasmyTH replied, that, so far from that, they 
were the most striking examples of its application. 

‘On some Application of Quaternions to Cones 
of the Third Degree,’ by Sir W. R. Hamitton.— 
It would be impossible to give the general reader 
any clear idea of this very abstruse paper; but at 
its conclusion the soundness of the principles on 
which the author proceeded was made strikingly 
manifest to the Section by Mr. H. J. Smith, of Ox- 
ford, explaining in fully as lucid a manner as that 
of Sir W. Hamilton (who makes every one that 
hears him for the moment think that he clearly 
comprehends the whole subject) how by the method 
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of quaternions, but by a different process from that 
of Sir W. Hamilton, he had in some of the exam- 
ples selected by Sir W. Hamilton arrived at pre- 
cisely the same numerical results. 

‘On the Distribution of the Orbits of the Comets 
in Space,’ by Cavaliere O. F. Mosrrr1.—The 
author not being present, this communication was 
read and explained by Prof. Boizant. — The 
author commenced by explaining that the simplest 
and most direct method of analyzing the distribu- 
tion of the comets in space would seem to be, to 
divide the celestial sphere by means of so many 
circles parallel to the ecliptic into equal zones cor- 
responding to an aliquot part of the entire super- 
ficies, and then to ascertain how many culminating 
points are contained in each of these. If the 
orbits were uniformly distributed throughout space, 
each of them should contain about an equal num- 
ber of these points; if not, the greater or less 
number contained in each will serve to show the 
tendency the orbits have to approach to or recede 
from that distribution. The author applied this 
method arithmetically in the first instance; and 
afterwards, in order to render the results more 
palpable, reduced them to a graphic construction. 
—The learned Professor then exhibited and ex- 
plained to the Section, in detail, the several 
formule on which the numerical examination of 
the question was founded, and then exhibited and 
explained the graphic construction reduced to a 
planisphere. The same planisphere, when pro- 
perly projected, was made to serve for both the 
Northern and Southern hemispheres, by colouring 
the projecting lines which marked radially on the 
outer circle the longitudes of the culminating 
points and of the parhelia for the Northern hemi- 
sphere blue, and for the Southern black, and on 
each of these radial lines was marked the number 
assigned to the comet in the catalogue of the 263 
discussed by the author. If, then, we conceive 
these two lines to be produced to the centre, and 
caused to revolve towards the Northern hemi- 
sphere if marked with the sign plus, to the Southern 
if marked minus, until they take the position of 
the inclination of the orbit marked as belonging 
to each, the position of the two lines will present 
to the mind a picture of the position which the 
orbit will hold as well in space as in its own plane. 
At the end of each of the eight tables, correspond- 
ing to the eight zones, were specified the total 
number of orbits found in that zone, as well as 
the number of those having their parhelia in 
the Northern or Southern hemisphere, and their 
motion direct or retrograde; combining the data 
thence given, the author drew up the summary of 
the whole. He found the orbits to have a tendency 
to approach in prevailing numbers the polar regions 
of the ecliptic. The minimum occurs in the fifth 
zone of each hemisphere. Those whose parhelia 
are in the Northern hemisphere exceed those whose 
parhelia are in the Southern in the proportion of 
3 to 2. The number of those having a direct motion 
to those retrograde as 5 to 6, or nearly equal. The 
author calls the Great Circle, which passes so as to 
divide the Milky Way pretty equally, the Galaxy 
Circle. In the centre of this the Sun and Earth 
may be considered to be placed ; it cuts the ecliptic 
towards the solstitial points, and is inclined to it 
at about 60°. He then finds that the planes of the 
orbits of the comets are, for the most part, little, if 
at all, inclined to the plane of the Galaxy Circle, 
and that they go on decreasing in number as that 
inclination increases; and, therefore, he concludes 
that some cosmical cause must have led to such a 
result. Also, the parhelia of by far the greater 
number of those he has discussed are found near 
the Galaxy Circle, showing that when they are 
passing most closely under the influence of the 
Sun they are both near the Galaxy Circle, and their 
proper motion is nearly parallel to its plane. Hence 
the greater number of comets come to us from the 
region of the Galaxy itself. 

“On the Direction of Gravity at the Earth's 
Surface,’ by Prof. Hennessy.—If the earth’s sur- 
face be considered to coincide with that of the 
liquid which covers three-fourths of the entire 
spheroid, gravity should be considered as perpen- 
dicular to it at every point. If, however, the 
earth were stripped of all its seas and oceans, the 


surface would present considerable inequalities. 
From what is now known regarding the depth of 
the ocean, the continents would appear as plateaus 
elevated above the oceanic depressions to an amount 
which, although small compared to the earth’s 
radius, would be considerable when compared to 
its outswelling at the equator, and its flattening 
towards the poles. The surface thus presented 
would be the true surface of the earth, and would 
not be perpendicular to gravity. If a kind of 
mean surface be conceived intersecting this, so as to 
leave equal volumes above of elevations, and of 
depressions below it, it is not allowable to assume 
that such a surface is perpendicular to gravity. 
The mean surface of the solid crust of the earth 
would not be perpendicular to gravity, if, after the 
process of solidification had commenced, any exten- 
sive changes in the distribution of matter in the 
earth’s interior could take place. If the fluid 
matter in solidifying underwent no change of 
volume, the forms of the strata of equal density 
within the earth would be the same at every stage 
of its solidification. But if, as observation indi- 
cates, such fused matter, on passing to the solid 
crystalline state, should diminish in volume, the 
pressure on the remaining strata of the fluid 
would be relieved, and they would tend to as- 
sume a greater ellipticity than they had when 
existing under a greater pressure. The general 
result of this action would manifestly be to produce 
a change in the direction of the attractive forces at 
the outer surface of the solid crust. The direction 
of a plumb-line would be slightly altered so as to 
slightly increase the apparent latitudes of places 
over a zone intermediate between the equator and 
poles.——M. D'AxsBaDIe stated several cases which 
he had met with, where monuments existed which 
showed that the direction of gravity at some former 
period must have been very different in relation to 
those particular portions of the earth from what it 
now was.—Other Members also noticed deviations 
of the plumb-line from its normal position, and 
some of them which seemed to depend on the season 
of the year.—The President, Dr. RoBINSON, stated 
that he was the. first to direct attention to those 
changes of level which depended on the season of 
the year. This he was led to observe from the 
fact, that the entire mass of rock and hill on which 
the Armagh Observatory was erected was found to 
be slightly, but to an astronomer quite perceptibly, 
tilted or canted at one season to the east, at another 
to the west. This he had at first attributed 
to the varying power of the sun’s radiation to heat 
and expand the rock throughout the year; but he 
since had reason to attribute it rather to the infil- 
tration of water to the parts where the clay, slate, 
and limestone rocks met in their geological arrange- 
ment. The varying quantity of this through the 
year he now believed exercised a powerful hydro- 
static energia, by which the position of the rock 
was slightly varied. 

‘On some General Propositions connected with 
the Theory of Attractions,’ by the Rev. Prof. 
J ELLETT.—He showed that the attraction of a body 
whose particles act with a force varying inversely, 
as any odd power of the distance, may be easily 
deduced from that of a body having the same form 
and quantity of matter, the law of attraction being 
the inverse first power of the distance. He showed 
further that, while a knowledge of the attraction of 
a body whose particles act according to the law of 
nature, that is to say, the inverse square of the dis- 
tance, gives us no information as to any other law 
(at least in this method), the knowledge of the 
attraction for the inverse fourth power gives it for 
every higher inverse power. From these theorems 
he proved that there is no law of force capable of 
being represented by a series of inverse powers 
of the distance, except the law of Nature, for which 
a body will attract as if its mass were concentrated 
at a fixed point. He showed also that there is no 
law of force capable of being represented by a finite 
series of inverse powers of the distance, except the 
law of Nature, for which a shell of any form will 
exercise no attraction on a point within it. If, 
then, the particles of the electrical fluid acted on 
each other according to any such law, except that 
of Nature, free electricity, instead of residing, as it 





does, entirely on the surface, would be dispersed 


through the entire of the charged body. These 
theorems have been hitherto (so far as the author 
is aware) known only for a spherical surface. 
After alluding to a well-known theorem of Chasles, 
he stated, as a generalization, that if any two 
bodies have one external equilibrium surface com- 
mon, their attractions at any point of external space 
will be in the same direction and proportional to 
the masses of the bodies, the law of force being 
that of Nature. 

‘On a Telescope Speculum of Silvered Glass,’ 
by M. Leon FoucavLt.—The astronomical refrac- 
tor compared with the reflecting telescope of the 
same dimensions, has always had the advantage of 
giving more light; the pencil of rays which fall 
on the object-glass pass through it for the most 
part, and are employed almost entirely in the 
formation of the image at the focus ; while, on the 
metal mirror a part only of the light is reflected in 
a converging pencil, which loses still more by a 
second reflexion being brought back towards the 
observer. However, as the reflecting telescope is 
essentially free from aberration of refrangibility, as 
the purity of its images depends only on the per- 
fection of a single surface, as with regard to focal 
length it possesses a greater diameter than the re- 
fracting telescope, and thus partly regains the light 
wasted by reflexions—some observers continue to 
give it the preference, chiefly in England, over the 
refracting telescope for the examination of celestial 
objects. It is certain that at this moment, and 
despite the multiplied improvements in the manu- 
facture of large glasses, the most powerful instru- 
ment directed towards the heavens is a telescope 
with a metal speculum. The telescope of Lord 
Rosse is six feet English in diameter, and its focal 
distance is fifty-five feet. Possibly the reflecting 
instruments would have gained the superiority 
could the metal take as durable a polish—could it 
be as well worked as the glass, and were it not 
heavier. Placing thus in parallelism the two sorts 
of instruments, and discussing their respective 
qualities and defects, I finished by conceiving that 
the telescope with a glass would possess every ad- 
vantage, if the mirror being once shaped and polished 
we could communicate to it the metallic brilliancy, 
in order to obtain from it images as luminous as 
those of the refracting telescopes. This thought, 
which at first appeared a fiction of imagination, was 
soon converted into a satisfactory reality. The 
glass being cut by an experienced optician, and 
thoroughly polished, is ready to be covered by Dray- 
ton’s process with a very thin uniform coating of 
silver. This metallic coating, which when taken 
out of the bath in which it is formed dull and dark, 
is easily brightened by rubbing with a skin lightly 
tinged with oxide of iron, and acquires in a short 
time a very brilliant lustre. By this operation the 
surface of the glass is wholly of metal, and becomes 
vividly reflective, not exhibiting under severest 
tests the slightest alteration in form. To procure 
a disc of glass with concave surface perfectly 
finished, I applied to Mr. Secretan, who had the 
kindness to provide for me a clever workman. On 
the other hand, to be able to obtain a deposit of 
silver, I had recourse to the owners of the English 
patent, M. Power and M. Robert, who actually 
work the process in France, and who furnished me 
with the silvery solution, giving at the sa-ne time 
the fullest instructions as to how I might soonest 
succeed. My mirror being silvered, and having 
acquired a polish of steel, I formed a telescope of 
it of ten centimetres diameter and fifty centimetres 
focal length. This little instrument supports well 
the eye-glass, which magnifies 200 times, and com- 
pared with the reflecting telescope of one mitre, 
gives a very sensibly superior effect. Wishing to 
learn the proportion of light usefully reflected by 
the layer of silver deposited on the glass, and after- 
wards polished, or, at least, to compare the inten- 
sity of a pencil of rays reflected by a surface thus 
prepared with that of one transmitted by an equal 
surface from the object-glass of a refracting tele- 
scope, I accomplished the matter without diffi- 
culty by means of a photometer with divisions, 
which I had employed on another occasion. The 
result of this operation insures a decided advantage 
to the new telescope. The pencil of rays reflected » 





on the silvered glass is equal to 90 per cent. of 
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those transmitted through an object-glass of four 

ial reflections; so that the new instrument 
avails itself of the overplus of light, which, on ac- 
count of the greater diameter of the mirror, con- 


curs efficiently to-the formation of the focal image. | 


Diameters equal, the telescope with glass is by one- 
half shorter than the other instrament,—with equal 
lengths, it. bears a double diameter, and collects 
three and a half times more light. Considered in 
another point of view, the new combination is dis- 


tinguished in this, that it produces all its effect | 


without the concurrence of those numerous con- 
ditions required to obtain a certain degree of per- 
fection in any instrument, whether reflecting or 
refracting telescope. The reflecting telescope, 
above all, requires that the constructor of it, at one 
and the same time, pay particular attention to the 
homogeneity of the two sorts of glass which form 
the object-glass, their refracting and dispersive 
powers, the combination of curves, the centerage 
and the execution of four spherical surfaces. In 
the new telescope, on the contrary, the glass, serv- 
ing not as a middle refractor, but only to support 
a very thin layer of metal, the homogeneity of the 
mass is by no means required, and the most ordi- 
nary glass of sufficient thickness worked with care 
affords a concave surface, which when silvered and 
polished furnishes of itself and by reflexion excel- 
lent images. There is one strong objection to the 
metal mirrors,—it is, that they become oxidized in 
time, and are tarnished by contact with the air. 
Eight months I have silvered mirrors, which have 
not yet undergone any sensible alteration. Will 
they preserve this state of perfection a still longer 
time? The experiment has not been sufficiently 
prolonged to decide one way or the other; but even 
should the lustre of the mirror become weaker, 
there is no difficulty in recurring to the same means 
for re-establishing it, by which it had been at first 
obtained. In fine, should the depth of the silver 
be altered, the operation of depositing it is so easy 
and prompt, that it can easily be repeated. To re- 
sume, the new instrument compared with the re- 
fracting telescopes gives, at much less cost, more 
light, more distinctness, and is free, like the reflect- 
ing telescope, from all aberration of refrangibility. 

Prof. Stoney asked what the material of the 
polisher used by M. Foucault was, and gave various 
reasons for doubting that the method proposed by 
the author would ever produce a speculum the 
defining power of which could approach to that of 
specula ground and polished by the methods de- 
vised and executed by Lord Rosse.—Mr. GruBB 
stated, that if the ,},th of an inch spoken of by 
M. Foucault was meant to convey an idea that that 
dimension bore any relation to the quantity re- 
moved in the process of polishing, his own expe- 
rience would enable him confidently to deny its 
power of producing a speculum of accurate defining 
power, as in the polishing process thicknesses of a 
40 and 50 thousandth part of an inch became 
important thicknesses.—The President, Dr. Ron- 
INSON, said, that when M. Foucault had visited 
Lord Rosse, as he was about to do, and had seen 
the apparatus which he used for grinding and 
polishing even monster specula, he would not, he 
felt well assured, consider these operations on 
metals so formidable as they now appeared to him ; 
he would find that to polish the great speculum of 
six feet diameter, in which operation it was brought 
to the true figure for best definition, occupied only 
a matter of about five hours from the time it was 
placed upon the machine. As he knew that Mr. 
Grubb had much experience in the details of the 
processes of grinding and polishing specula and 
lenses, he begged to suggest to that gentleman to 
favour the Section with the results of that expe- 
rience on a future day in a communication.—Mr. 
GRUBB assented. 





“On the Correlation between Dynamical Electri- | 


city and other Physical Forces,’ by M. Lovts 
Soret.—The author, not being in the Section, his 
communication was read and explained by Prof. 
THoMSoN, who characterized the Essay as highly 
valuable as being a good résumé of Faraday’s 
original discovery on the subject, and as having 
worked out well and laboriously some of the prin- 
cipal details, and apparently with great numerical 
accuracy. 
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| ‘On Certain Properties of the Radii of Curvature 


of Curves and Surfaces, and their Application to 


| the Method of Polar Reciprocation,’ by Mr. T. 


Martry.—The author explained by diagrams and 
formule the method of considering curves and their 
reciprocals which he was led to, and then by several 
well-selected examples from elementary conic 
sections showed the rapidity and certainty of the 
conclusions drawn by the method, and then pointed 
| out some of its more advanced applications. 

‘A Demonstration that the Three Angles of 
every Triangle are equal to Two Right Angles,’ by 
Mr. B. A. MurrAy.—The author in a well-arranged 
series of theorems and lemmas, which we have 
no doubt he will publish in extenso in some mathe- 
matical journal, arrived at his conclusion, the first 
case being that of a triangle in which one angle is 
right. Several of the mathematicians of the Sec- 
tion, including one or two of the Fellows of Trinity 
College, caused the author to go deliberately over 
each step, and then stated that they could not, as 
far as they then saw, find any flaw in the demon- 
stration given by the author. 

MONDAY. 

‘On the Amount and Frequency of the Magnetic 
Disturbances and of the Aurora at Point Barrow, 
on the Shores of the Polar Sea,’ by Major-General 
SABINE.—Point Barrow is the most northern cape 
of that part of the American continent which lies 





| planation. 


and this correspondence was shown to exist not in 
slight or occasional particulars only, but throughout 
all the hours in well-marked characteristics of both 
classes of phenomena: and it follows from the 
correspondence in the hours at which opposite dis- 
turbance deflections prevail, that the portion of the 
diurnal variation which depends upon the disturb. 
ances has opposite, or nearly opposite, character- 
istics at the two stations. The importance of eli. 
minating these disturbances from the regular march 
of the solar variation was then pointed out in both: 
for when the diurnal variation is derived from the 
whole body of observations at Poimt Barrow, re- 
taining the disturbances, the westerly extreme of 
the diurnal excursion, which, asis well known, oecurs 
generally in the extra-tropical part of the northern 


| hemisphere a little after 1 p.m., is found to take 


place at 11 p.m.; but when these larger disturb- 
ances are omitted, the westerly extreme falls at the 
same time as elsewhere—viz., 1 p.M.; and the 
author suggested the probability that the anomalies 
which have sometimes been supposed to exist in 
the turning hours of the solar diurnal variation in 
high latitudes may be susceptible of a similar ex- 
It appears, then, by a comparison. of 
the Point Barrow and Toronto observations, that 
in the regular solar diurnal variation the progres- 
sion at the two stations is similar, the easterly and 


| the westerly extremes being each reached nearly at 


between Behring’s Strait and the Mackenzie River. | 


It was the station of H.M.S. Plover from the 


summer of 1852 to the summer of 1854, and to | 


the Captain, Maguire, now in the Section, and 


officers of that ship, they were indebted for the very | 


valuable series of observations which he was now 
about to lay before the Section, and in part discuss. 
They were furnished with supplies of provisions, 
&e., for Sir John Franklin’s ships, had they suc- 
ceeded in making their way through the land- 
locked and ice-encumbered channel, through which 
they sought to effect a passage from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. In this most dreary and otherwise 
uninteresting abode Capt. Maguire and his officers 
happily found occupation during seventeen months, 


the same hours, whilst in the disturbance diurnal 
variation this progression is reversed. Another 
distinction exists in their magnitudes, which is found 
in the solar diurnal variation to be as nearly as may 
be in the inverse ratio of the values of the hori- 
zontal force at the two stations, (which is the anta- 
gonistic force opposing all magnetic variations,) 
whilst on the other hand the increase in the range 
of the disturbance variation is many times greater 
than it avould be according to the same proportion. 
It would appear, therefore, that the absolute dis- 


turbing force must be much greater at Point Bar- 


unremittingly, in observing and recording every | 
| play: from 11 A.M. to 3 P.M. no auroral displays 


hour the variations of the magnetic and conco- 
mitant natural phenomena, in a locality perhaps 
one of the most important on the globe for such 
investigations. Their observatory, placed on the 
sand of the shore, which for a long tract nowhere 
rose much above five feet above the sea, was con- 
structed of slabs of ice, and lined with seal-skins 
throughout. 
by the Woolwich establishment, with the requisite 
instructions for their use; and the observations 
were made and recorded precisely in the same 
manner as those of the Colonial magnetic observa- 
tories. These were sent by Captain Maguire to the 
Admiralty, and were in due course transmitted to 
General Sabine, by whom they were subjected to 
the same processes of reduction as those made in 
the Colonial observatories. The author then exhi- 
bited to the Section six long rolls, containing the 
results of this discussion, giving the reduced obser- 
vations at each of the hours of the twenty-four. 
A sufficient bedy of the larger disturbances having 
been separated from the rest, it was found at Point 
Barrow as elsewhere, wherever similar investiga- 
tions had been made, that in regard to the fre- 
quency of their occurrence, and the average 
amounts of easterly and westerly deflections, the 
disturbances followed systematic laws depending 
on the hours of solar time. The laws of the east- 
erly and westerly were also found at Point Barrow, 
as elsewhere, to be distinct and dissimilar. The 
author explained how these observations, which 
manifestly related to those arising from what were 
called “‘storm,” were separated from the rest; and 
| when that separation was effected, the law of the 
true solar variation was shown distinctly to be ob- 
served. But upon instituting a comparison between 
the disturbance laws at Point Barrow and Toronto, 
it was found that the laws of the deflections of the 
same name at the two stations did not correspond ; 
but, on the other hand, there existed a very striking 
and remarkable correspondence between the law 
observed by the easterly at Point Barrow and the 


The instruments had been supplied | 





row than at Toronto. The author then proceeded 
to point out the concomitant occurrences of the 
auroral manifestations. The observers noted at 
each hour whether or not there was an auroral dis- 


were ever observed; but the number of them was 
found progressively to increase from 3 P.M. to 1 
A.M., and then again in regular progression to de- 
crease to 0, at 11 A.M. The frequency of the oc- 
currence of the aurora may be judged of, when it is 
said that during six months,—December, January, 
and February of 1852-53, and the same of 1853- 
54,—the aurora was seen six days out of every 
seven. The hour of the day at which no auroral 
display is ever observed corresponds with the mini- 
mum of westerly disturbance, while the maximum 
of both is found at the same hour of westerly 
disturbance—viz., 1 a.m. The frequency of the 
aurora, also, and the amount of westerly deflection 
of the magnet also accord; whilst on the other 
hand the auroral hours appear to have little or 
nothing in common with the turning hours or the 
progression of the easterly deflections. When Sir 
John Franklin was going out on the expedition 
which deprived his country of the invaluable ser- 
vices of himself and his brave companions, he had 
been furnished by the Admiralty both with instru- 
ments carefully adjusted and compared with stand- 
ards and with full instructions for their use, and for 
the making and recording hourly observations of 
the utmost importance in the several stations he 
might occupy in these seas; and in the last letter 
which had ever been received from him, he had 
expressed his determination to put up those instru- 
ments at the several stations at which he should 
winter. Now when his ardour in these pursuits 
and that of Capt. Crozier, the second in com- 
mand, and the other officers, were taken into ac- 
count, there could remain no doubt that such ob- 
servations had been made and recorded, and that 
these records still existed in some of the places he 
had last been in. When he (General Sabine) was 
with Capt. Parry, in 1818, they had made obser- 
vations with the pendulum for determining the 


| figure of the earth, and others of great scientific 


importance, on their way towards Behring’s Straits. 


westerly at Toronto, and between the law of the | They had been exposed to considerable risk of the 
| westerly at Point Barrow and easterly at Toronto; | ships being lost, and were about to take to the 
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boats and proceed overland, and in preparation for , complete year, less 42 days. The ship returned to 
this merely prepared to carry with them abstracts | the same spot on the 27th of August, 1854, and 
of the observations, leaving the original full records | remained four whole days, for which the hourly 
safely deposited in secure cases in the cabins of the | register gave a mean temperature of 39°°448, serv- 
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recommendations of competent authorities with 
respect to the establishment and support of the 
Meteorological Office at the Board of Trade; and 
only desired to apply the vote sanctioned by Par- 


ships, to be found by those who doubtless would be 
gent out to look for them. He had, therefore, no 
doubt that if the ships of Sir John Franklin were 
still in existence, in their cabins were to be found 
those scientific treasures ; and this was one of the 
reasons why men of science were so anxious to have 
the ships carefully looked for, and it was a sacred 
duty even to the memories of those who had sacri- 
ficed their lives in procuring such results to do them 
the justice and honour of having them recovered if 
possible. 

At the conclusion of General Sabine’s address, 
the PRESIDENT requested Capt. Maguire to 


favour the Section with a portion of what he had | 


observed in these most inhospitable, but to the 
scientific inquirer deeply interesting regions.— 
Capt. MAGUIRE, with that modesty which is so 
characteristic of the British sailor, disclaimed for 
himself much merit, and assigned all the praise of 
making and recording these hourly observations, 
through such a very lengthened period, to his bro- 
ther officers, he himself only occasionally helping, 
particularly when he was out with exploring par- 
ties. He'said he much wished he could convey to 
the Section any vivid impression of the beauty and 
brilliancy of the auroral displays in those regions. 
It was never seen during the hours of daylight, or 
those hours which corresponded to mid-day, but 
towards evening its displays began, at first towards 
the north; it then extended in splendid arches 
spanning the entire sky, and seeming to end in 
beautiful coronz towards the zenith; these were 
occasionally of the most brilliant and varied tints 
and colours. It spread gradually more south, and 
at length died away towards the morning hours in 
the south. Such werethe beauty and interest of these 
displays, that men and officers constantly, with the 
thermometer at and below 40° below zero, stood 
out for hours witnessing the glorious scene. During 
these auroral displays he could not say that he had 
ever witnessed those violent agitations of the needle 
that others had described, but the easterly disturb- 
ance of the variation seemed to be simultaneous 
with its northerly display, and the westerly to its 
influence when it had passed to the south. At 
some distance from the ships, say about five miles, 
the water shoaled, and the ice had been driven up 
into beautiful rocky pinnacles; beyond this, again, 
the water was always free of ice, and its tempera- 
ture was frequently found to be 28° above zero, 
when that of the air above was even 40° below 
zero; the consequence was, that it had all the ap- 
pearance of a boiling sea, so great was the quan- 
tity of vapour thrown up from it.—Admiral Fitz- 
Roy, Mr. Gasstot, and other members of the 
Section, spoke of the most important interest which 


| 
| 





ing as a fair guide for estimating the temperature 
of the last eleven days of August. He then touched 
on the principle of an estimate for filling up the 
entire interval of twenty-one days in 1853, and 
proceeded to describe the instruments used, which 
were furnished by Adie & Co., of Edinburgh, and 
which, having been returned to the Hydrographer’s 
office in 1855, could now be re-examined and com- 
pared with standards at Kew. The author then pro- 
ceeded to give some highly interesting details of 
the freezing of the mercurial thermometers, and of 
the freezing of mercury exposed in open vessels; 
the temperature when it froze seemed about 39°. 
Prof. Haughton then proceeded to direct the atten- 
tion of the Section to several interesting points se- 
lected from the Journal and tables, and concluded 
by describing two large sheets of curves of mean 
temperature: Fig. 1 showing the mean daily curve 
of temperature in the shade for each month of the 
year ; also the mean daily curve of temperature in 
the sun for the month of June. Fig. 2 showed the 
mean daily curve of temperature for each season of 
the year, for the summer and winter half-years, 
and for the whole year; also the mean daily curve 
of temperature in the sun for forty-two days at 
Midsummer. The latitude of Point Barrow is 
71° 21’ north, longitude 156° 17’ west. 

‘Report of the Committee on the Magnetic 
Survey of Great Britain,’ by Major-Gen. SABINE; 
—who began by a brief review of the important 
researches connected with the magnetism of the 
globe by Prof. Bache and others in America; by 
our own observers at several stations over the 
various parts of the earth; and on the Continent 
of Europe by several eminent persons whose names 
he mentioned. In connexion with them it was 
deemed advisable to re-examine the magnetism of 
the several parts of the British Islands, and a Com- 
mittee had been formed who had divided them into 
five sections. South Britain had been entrusted to 
Sir James Ross, Mr. Phillips, Mr. Fox, and General 
Sabine; Ireland to Dr. Lloyd; and Mr. Walsh 
was at this moment in Scotland proceeding with 
the part entrusted to him. The present was to be 
considered as merely a provisional Report, to show 
that the Committee had made some progress. It 
was intended that the details of their work should 
be laid before the Association at its next meeting, 
in 1858, and he had little doubt that valuable as 
well as highly interesting results would be brought 
before the Section at its meeting next year. 

‘Register of Periodical Phenomena at South 
Lincolnshire,’ and ‘ Register of Periodical Pheno- 
mena at Llangefelach, Glamorganshire.’ — The 
PRESIDENT stated that these registers, though pos- 
sessing some interest to the meteorologist, were 


these inquiries had in a scientific point of view, and | chiefly drawn up as exemplifications of the use of 
could not help thinking that if the Admiralty had | tables drawn up under the superintendence of a 
been more strongly pressed upon the subject, they | committee appointed by Section D, and chiefly for 


liament for meteorological observations at sea to 
the best possible advantage. The United States, 
Great Britain, and Holland, had already co-ope- 
rated largely in this work, and France had lately 
established a similar department for collecting and 
discussing such observations. 

Exhibition of Mr. Wildman Whitehouse’s Relay 
and Induction Coils in Action on Short Circuits, by 
Prof. W. THompson. 

‘On the Effects of Induction in long Submarine 
Lines of Telegraph,’ by Prof. W. THompson. 

‘Meteorological Phenomena at Huggate, York- 
shire,’ by the Rev. T. Ranxiy.—This was a con- 
tinuation for the year 1856-7, of those meteorolo- 
gical observations which the author has furnished 
yearly for several years. 

‘On Vertical Movements in the Atmosphere,’ by 
Prof. HENNESSY. 

Examination of some Problems in Meteorology, 
and a new and complete explanation of the Rain- 
| bow, by M. F. Raitiarp, communicated by the 
| ABBE MoIGno. 

‘On the Distribution of Heat over the Surface of 
the British Isles,’ by Prof. HennEssy.—Since the 
| author had communicated to the Section at the 
; Cheltenham Meeting of the Association an account 
of his general views as to the laws of distribution 
of isothermal lines, further confirmation of these 
views had arisen. It had been already shown that 
| the isothermals in Ireland are partly closed curves 
surrounding a space of minimum temperature, 
| having its centre a little to the north-east of the 
| centre of the island. With the aid of the obser- 
| vations collected and published by Mr. Glaisher, 
| those contained in Prof. Dove's Reports, and a few 
additional isolated results, the isothermals for 
| Great Britain have been laid down on the map 
| exhibited to the Section. No correction has been 
made for elevation above the sea level, as atmo- 
| spherical phenomena do not depend upon the 
| fictitious temperatures so deduced, but upon its 
actual amount. This non-reduction would partly 
account for the remarkable decrease in temperature 
in going from the coast towards the interior of the 
| island, and by which the space of minimum tempe- 
rature in Great Britain is made to occupy a position 
| between the midland counties of England and the 
; north of Scotland, where it expands to its greatest 
breadth. The influence of distance from the sea 
| and of height above it are, doubtless, both combined 
in producing the remarkable forms of the isother- 
| mals of the British Isles, and it would, therefore, 
be desirable in future tables of the distribution of 
temperature to have the former element noted in 
connexion with each station as well as the latter. 





| 








SATURDAY. 
Section B.—CHEMICAL SCIENCE. 
‘On some Compounds of Cyanogen,’ by Dr. 


would not have persevered in declining to aid in 
the expedition which had gone out this year. 

‘On the Temperature of the Air registered at 
the Plover’s Winter-quarters at Point Barrow, in 
the Years 1852-3-4,’ by Dr. Joun Siupson.—This 
communication was brought under the notice of 
the Section by Prof. Haughton. The author com- 
menced by saying that his attention was first di- 
rected to the importance of this subject, and he was 
induced to undertake the laborious task of hourly 
observations on the temperature in these regions, 
by certain remarks of Sir J. Richardson, at p. 331 
of the ninth volume of the ‘ Royal Geographical 
Society’s Journal,’ 1839, in reference to Sir D. 
Brewster's discussions of the hourly register of the 
temperature at Leith Fort. The author then 
stated that the observations had been continued 
from the 3rd of September, 1852, to the 7th of 
August, 1853, and for a few days before and after 
each of these dates in the neighbourhood, making 
a complete year, less 21 days. Again, in pre- 
cisely the same locality, from the 7th of Septem- 
ber, 1853, to the 19th of July, 1854, to which have 
been added the first six days of September and one 
day, the 21st of July, during which the ship was 
in the immediate neighbourhood, making a second 





their use, and therefore they had been handed over 
to them. 

‘ Notice of Meteorological Observations made at 
Sea,” communicated by Admiral FirzRoy.—Ad- 
miral FitzRoy drew the attention of the Section 
to the meteorological papers lying on the table, 
which had been recently published by the Board of 
Trade. The Report to which he referred would 
show what progress had been made, and therefore 
he would not occupy valuable time by entering into 
details. He would only observe generally, that a 
great number of valuable observations had already 
been made on board some hundred ships, with ex- 
cellent instruments approved by the Kew Com- 
mittee of the British Association, and that those 
observations were regularly tabulated in such a 
manner as to admit of their being combined in 
groups or used individually. The willing co-opera- 
tion of officers at sea had already accumulated more 
observations than can be reduced and tabulated 
with corresponding quickness; therefore more re- 
duction of observations rather than more observers 
with a larger number of instruments, seems neces- 
sary; and this can only be accomplished by em- 
ploying a r staff. The Government had 


shown the utmost willingness to attend to the | 


APJOHN. 
‘On the Melting Points of Bodies,’ by Dr. 
MIALL. 

‘On the Atomic Weight of Aluminium,’ by Prof. 
| Matterr. — Some experiments were described 
which the author had madeupon metallic aluminium 
| prepared in Paris and in Berlin. The composition 
| of the commercial metal had been found to be 





Paris. Berlin. 

Aluminium ............ re 96°253 

i cored ha vese deen 4882 i... 3°293 

nn 2149 nc eee 454 

I Giintenacnciasosn Trace ......- Trace 
BE. caine vawcdesnne R - neces inte 

100 100 


Dissolving the metal in dilute muriatic acid, pre- 
cipitating with ammonia, weighing the precipitate, 
and calculating from the results, and from the 
above composition of the crude metal, the weight 
of pure alumina yielded by a given weight of pure 
aluminium was found, and hence the equivalent of 
the element. The number deduced from our experi- 
ment, out of four made, differed so seriously from 
that given by the other three, that the investigation 











must be looked upon as still quite incomplete. The 
apparent cause of the discrepancy was pointed out 
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—namely, the retention by alumina of a small 
amount of water at even a very high temperature. | 
The importance of a.speedy revision of the atomic | 
weight of aluminium was insisted upon, the method | 
by which the number now admitted was obtained | 
being noticed as ill suited to give an accurate 
result. 

‘Chemical Notes: 1. On Explosive Potassium. 
2. On Froth,’ by Dr. GLADSTONE. 

‘On Fused Cast Iron,’ by Mr. E. Ritey, of 
Dowlais Iron Works.—The author has succeeded | 
in running down with great facility several ounces 
of best cable bolt iron into buttons, which presented 
on fracture a beautiful lamellar structure, which | 
worked extremely well at a low heat, but which, 
after having been exposed to a welding heat, was 
altogether useless, from its property of cracking or 
crumbling. 

‘On the Processes for the Detection of Fluorine,’ 
by Prof. G. WiLson. 

‘On the Composition of Norwegian Apatite,’ by 
Prof. G. VOELCKER. 








MONDAY. 

‘ Supplementary Report on the Process employed 
in the Preparation of the Flax Plant for textile 
purposes,’ by Prof. Hopes. 

‘On the Methods of Analyzing the Super-Phos- 
phates,’ by Prof. VoELCKER. 

‘On the Decomposition by Heat of certain Am- 
moniacal Salts in Solution,’ by Dr. GLADSTONE. 

‘On some Arseniates of Ammonia,’ by Mr. AL- 
PHONSE GaGEs.—After mentioning the arseniates 
of ammonia already described by Berzelius and Mit- 
scherlich, and noticing the deubtful character of 
the description given in books about the processes 
for preparing the salts of ammonia and arsenic 
acid, and the doubtful character of their constitu- 
tion, he then described his own experiments, in 
which he verified the constitution of the salts men- 
tioned by Berzelius and Mitscherlich, showing, 
however, that the salt containing three equivalents 
of ammonia described by the former, contains 
seven equivalents of hydrated water. He describes 
three new double salts, formed by arseniate of am- 
monia, in which soda, potash, &c. act as the second 
bases. He also exhibited some beautifully crystal- 
lized compounds of arsenic acid, with morphia and 
quinine, which may probably be of interest as the- 
rapeutical agents. 

‘On the Time required by Compounds for De- 
composition,’ by Dr. Woops.—The heat absorbed 
in the decomposing part of the cell was shown in 
all the instances to be the same in equal times, so 
that the decomposition, and consequently the in- 
tensity of the current, is inversely proportional to 
the quantity of heat required for the decomposition 
of an equivalent of the substances used in each 
case. Other important results, and some predic- 
tions which Dr. Woods had already had an oppor- 
tunity of verifying, were also brought forward in 
this paper. 

‘On the Heat of Combination of Acids and 
Bases,’ by Prof. ANDREWS. 

‘On a new Method of forming Ammonio-Iodides 
of Metals,’ by the Rev. J. B. Reapr.—lIt is only 
within the last few years that the attention of 
chemists has been directed to the compounds of 
metals with iodine and ammonia. The 5th edi- 
tion of Brande’s ‘Chemistry,’ published in 1841, 
is silent on the subject. At the Oxford Meeting of 
the British Association, in 1847, I exhibited the 
ammonio-iodide and per-iodide of gold, and since 
that time other experiments on other metals 
have furnished me with results which perhaps 
may be of some interest to the Chemical Section. 
—Solution of Iodine in Ammonia. Perhaps the best 
mode of dissolving iodine in ammonia for the 
purpose in question, is to place about 50 or 60 
grains of iodine in an evaporating dish, hold it 
over the spirit-lamp till thoroughly warm and the 
vapour arises, and then add a few drops of Liquor 
Ammonie, which will be immediately charged 

with a large excess of iodine in solution. This 
may be poured into a bottle, and more iodine and 
ammonia added, until the requisite supply is ob- 
tained.—Ammonio-iodide of Gold. Gold-leaf when 
placed in the iodine solution instantly turns black, 
(a purple if the solution be diluted,) and immedi- 








ately dissolves, like sugar in water. If left to 
evaporate spontaneously in some quantity, we ob- 
tain black four-sided prisms of the ammonio-per- 
iodide, which readily dissolve in water ; and if a 
very weak solution be exposed for some months to 
the direct action of the sun’s rays, a slight precipi- 
tate appears, and a drop or two of the clear solu- 
tion furnishes a most striking microscopic object 
both as to crystalline arrangement and richness of 
tint when placed in polarized light.—Ammonio- 
iodide of Silver. Gmelin says of the ammonio- 
iodide of silver, that ‘‘unfused iodide of silver 
absorbs with evolution of heat 3°6 per cent. of am- 
monia, and forms a white compound, which on ex- 
posure to the air gives off ammonia and turns 
yellow again.” The phenomena are far more in- 
teresting when silver leaf is added to the ammonia 
solution of iodine. The metallic silver is dissolved, 
and when a few drops are placed on a slip of glass 
beautiful brushes of prismatic crystals shoot out in 
all directions, which may be mounted as a micro- 
scopic object in Canada balsam after the excess of 
iodine is spontaneously evaporated. Under polar- 





ized light the colours of the crystals are brilliant in | 


the extreme. — Ammonio-iodide of Mercury. The 
phenomena in forming this compound are varied 
and interesting. Mercury is added to the iodine 
solution, and after the application of heat and the 
addition of a little water, a few drops on a slip of 
glass give bundles of permanent prismatic crystals, 
similar to those of silver, and acted on with the 
same energy by polarized light. If ammonia be 
added to these crystals, they are immediately cover- 
ed with tufts of snowy whiteness, and by degrees 
they are converted into ruby-coloured hexagonal 
prisms, which are also permanent. — Ammonio- 
ecodide of Cobalt. Brande observes that, “no precipi- 
tate is produced in solutions of cobalt either by 
hydriodic acid, or iodide of potassium, or by iodic 
acid, or iodate of potassa.” I find, however, that 
cobalt yields to the action of the ammonio-iodide 
solution after some hours’ digestion and alittle heat 
and water. As might be expected, it exhibits 
very strongly the sympathetic properties of the 
chloride, for when placed on paper and gently 
heated it becomes a brilliant green, which of course 
vanishes as the paper cools.—Ammonio-iodide of 
Titanium. As titanium, which resists every direct 
method of attack in the laboratory, yields after a 
period of digestion in the iodine solution, it is pro- 
bable that other of the scarcer metals, which are 
with difficulty reduced by the ordinary methods, 
might be exhibited in the form of ammonio-iodides, 
and thus throw additional light on their respective 
equivalents. The crystals of ammonio-iodide of 
titanium which I have obtained were from a pure 
specimen of the metal obtained by Mr. Water- 
house, of Halifax, from the slag of the neighbour- 
ing iron-furnaces at Low Moor.—Ammonioaodide 
of Aluminium. In forming this compound I did 
not, as on other occasions, use the pure metal, but 
alumina only, precipitated in the usual way. After 
allowing the alumina to digest for some time in the 
iodine solution, the whole was boiled in a little 


| water, which dissolved the new compound, and 


upon evaporation and the proper measure of heat 
to volatilize the excess of iodine and ammonia, a 
white semi-metallic substance remained, as in the 
case of silver. It is soluble in dilute hydrochloric 
acid, and yields a blue precipitate on the addition 
of yellow prussiate of potash. Whether any use 
can be made of this process towards obtaining the 
pure metal is of course a problem for practical 
men. 

‘Ozone Observations,’ by Prof. W. B. RocErs. 

‘On the Presence of Copper in the Tissues of 
Plants and Animals,’ by Dr. OpuineG and Dr. 
Durr&.—The authors had made more than 100 ex- 
aminations by a great variety of processes, and had 
recognized the presence of copper in nearly every 
instance. In several specimens of wheat grain and 
human viscera the copper had been estimated. 
From 100 grains of wheat-ash the authors had 
obtained 251 thousandths of a grain, and from 
a sheep's liver rather more than one-half a grain 
of oxide of copper. The process was to precipitate 
the copper electrolytically on a platinum wire, to 
dissolve in nitric acid, and to ignite the residue of 
the evaporated solution. 





TUESDAY, | 

Prof. W. B. Rocers communicated a paper by 
Dr. A. A. Hayes, ‘On some Modified Results at- | 
tending the Decomposition of Bituminous Coal.’ 

‘Remarks on the Solubility of Salts at high tem. 
peratures, and on the action of Saline Solutions on 
Silicates under the influence of Heat and Pressure,’ 
by Prof. SuLLiIvan. 

‘On the Condition of the Thames Water, as 
affected by London Sewage,’ by Dr. Barnes and 
Dr. OpLING.—They said it was now established 
that the pouring in of the contents of the drains 
did not affect the water as seriously as had been 
thought. The organic matter of the Thames was 
chiefly in a state of vitality, and therefore there 
was not so much putrefaction as was generally 
supposed ; at high water there was the greatest, 
and at the ebb tide the least amount of organic 
matter. 

‘On the Effects of Alum in Panification,’ by Dr, 
ODLING. 

‘On Three New Electrotype Processes, with 
specimens,’ by the ABBE Moicno.—The first of 
these improved processes consisted in the employ- 
ment of platina wires instead of copper, and of 
making a skeleton figure resembling roughly the 
outline of the cast sought to be obtained, by means 
of which, according to M. Lenoir’s process, busts, 
statues and: groups can be produced in full relief 
by asingle operation. The second of these con- 
sisted in M. Oudrey’s process for galvanizing or 
coppering iron and cast iron to any thickness re- 
quired without the cyanide bath, with remarks 
upon its employment in commerce and in the navy. 
The process was not fully communicated, as it is 
commercially desirable to keep it a secret, but suf- 
ficient was communicated to show that the cyanite 
bath, which is not only expensive but dangerous, 
can be dispensed with, and the present system, 
according to which there was a great waste of ma- 
terial, avoided, although the substance that was 
placed upon the iron to induce the deposit of the 
copper was not stated. The last branch of the 
paper treated of Messrs. Christofe and Bouillet’s 
process for strengthening electrotypes, the principle 
of which was to leave an opening in the back of 
the thin electrotype obtained by precipitating, and 
to put into it various little pieces of brass, which, 
on being melted with an oxy-hydrogen blast, be- 
came diffused all over the interior surface of the 
copper without injuring it in any way, and thereby 
imparted to it the strength of cast iron. 

The ABBE Moreno presented, in the name of 
M. Bertsch, ‘ Microscopic Photographs ; in the 
name of Mr. Bingham, ‘Improved Photographic 
Copies of Oil Paintings ? and in the name of M. 
Niepce de St. Victor, ‘A perfectly New Method 
of Exhibiting, by means of Photography, the Phos 
phorescence and Fluorescence of Bodies.’ 

‘On the Conversion of Paper into Parchment, 
by Dr. DavBeny.—Dr. Daubeny exhibited some 
specimens of paper that had been converted into 

hment. The discovery, he believed, had ori- 
ginated in the experiments made in connexion with 
the manufacture of gun-cotton, as it was acciden- 
tally discovered when dipping paper into nitric acid 
that the same effect was not exercised upon it as 
upon the cotton, but it was rendered tough. The 
alteration visible in the conversion of common 
paper into parchment after being dipped into weak 
sulphuric acid, is believed to be attributable to the 
substitution of an atom of water for an atom of 
hydrogen. 

‘On the Preservation of Albumenized Collodion 
Plates,’ by Mr. Sykes Warp. 

‘Preliminary Notice of Researches on the Assi 
milation of Nitrogen by Plants,’ by Messrs. Lower, 
GILBERT and PuGH. 


SATURDAY. 
Section C.—GEOLOGY, 

‘On the Discovery of Paradoxides in New Eng- 
land,’ by Prof. W. B. Rogers.—This fossil was 
discovered in a quarry near Boston, which had 
been open for thirty years without its being sus- 
pected by men of science that the rock was fossil- 
iferous. A specimen which Prof. Rogers had suc- 
ceeded in tracing to that quarry, had been lying in 
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a museum for many years. It had been named 
P. Harlami, and was supposed to be a foreign spe- 
cimen. These rocks lie between great ridges of 
igneous rocks, running along the eastern margin 
of the State of Massachusetts, and although greatly 
metamorphosed, they exhibit very good specimens 
of Trilobites. The Paradoxides is a fossil found 
in several localities in Europe, and always in the 
lowest fossiliferous beds. Some specimens from 
Boston appear to be very similar to P. spinosus of 
Barrande, which species is abundantly found in all 
the lower beds of Bohemia. It is, therefore, impor- 
tant as determining the age of these new rocks. 
Up to the present time the oldest fossiliferous beds 
in the district in which these fossils had been found 





were beds containing coal plants. These, how- 
ever, are separated from the beds at Boston by a 
large mass of igneous and metamorphic rocks. Prof. 

Rogers remarked that the discovery of these fossils 
confirmed the idea that during the earlier geological 
epoch there was a more general uniformity in the 
distribution of organic life than is at present the 
case. A series of photographs of the specimens 
was exhibited. 

‘Fourth Report on the Facts of Earthquakes,’ 
by Mr. R. Mater. 

“€On some Facts connected with Slaty Cleavage 
and Foliation,’ by Mr. Sorny.—Mr. Sorby stated 
some other conclusions which have presented them- 
selves to his mind regarding the ultimate structure 
of slate rocks, showing that two orders of structure 
are detected by the microscope—one referable to 
pressure on a plastic, the other to pressure on a 
partly rigid, body. He mentioned the systematic 
presence of mica, varied by quartz, in certain slates, 
and stated his view of the origin of these two mi- 
nerals by metamorphism from felspar clay. Ex- 
periments on the effects of pressure on plastic and 
rigid materials were given, and a tabular view of 
two varieties of structure due to pressure and meta- 
morphism on rocks originally not essentially dis- 
similar. 

‘On the Relation between the Cleavage of 
Minerals and the Cleavage of Rocks,’ by Prof. 
Krye.—The principal conclusions are, that mineral 
cleavage is a superinduced structure, the same as 
rock cleavage ; and that rock cleavage is due to 
the same law, modified, that produced mineral 
cleavage. As regards what has often been termed 
slaty cleavage, he considers that there are two 
kinds—a true and a false one; and he has come to 
the conclusions—that true slaty cleavage is ordi- 
nary rock cleavage, effected by compression applied 
perpendicularly, or nearly so, to the planes of the 
latter; and that false cleavage is simply due to 
pressure applied laterally to the horizontal direction 
of the planes. 

Prof. Haveuton exhibited a model illustrative 
of his views on Slaty Cleavage. 

‘On the Jointing and Dolomitization of the 
Lower Carboniferous Limestone in the Neigh- 
bourhood of Cork,’ by Prof. Harkness. — The 
district around Cork consists of a series of hills 
and valleys,—the former composed of Devonian, 








| state from an anterior condition of entire fluidity, 
| the matter composing the crust of the earth under- 
| went no change of volume, the direction of gravity 


| have reason to believe, a change of volume should 


| accompany the change of state of the materials of 


and in some instances along the planes of stratifi- 
cation, so produced the dolomitic masses. 
MONDAY. 

‘On certain Alterations of Level on the Sea 
Coast of part of the County Waterford, and the 
Cause thereof,’ by Dr. CLAaRKE.—He described the 
elevation of an ancient sea beach on the coast of 
the county of Waterford, extending about two and 
a quarter miles, and reaching at one part an ele- 
vation of 60 feet. He exhibited the Estacian 
remains found in it, and stated that it was ob- 
viously of the past era, as all its fossil shells had 
living representatives in the adjoining bay. 

‘On the Existence of Forces capable of changing 
the Sea-level during different Geological Epochs,’ 
by Prof. Hennessy.—If, in assuming its present 





at the earth’s surface would remain unchanged, 
and consequently the general figure of the liquid 
coating of our planet. If, on the contrary, as we 





the earth from fluidity to solidity, the mean depth 

of the ocean would undergo gradual, though small | 
changes over its entire extent at successive geo- | 
logical epochs. This result is easily deduced from | 


similar to those so called in the carboniferous slates 

These are from Bray. The wofm tracks of Howth 

do not appear to be identical with those of Bray. 

All the fossils at this latter place would appear to 

have been deposited in shallow, quiet waters. 
TUESDAY. 

‘On the Geological Survey of Pennsylvania, 
with Maps and Illustrations,’ by Prof. H. D. 
RoGers. 

‘ General Sketch of the Districts already visited 
by the Geological Survey of India,’ by Mr. T. 
OLDHAM, Superintendent of the Geological Survey 
of India. 

‘On Carboniferous Limestone Fossils from the 
County of Limerick, collected by the Geological 
Survey,’ by Mr. W. H. Bairy.—The author in 
this communication gave a brief notice of an ex- 
tensive collection of fossils recently made by the 
Geological Survey in the neighbourhood of Ask- 
eaton, county of Limerick, which, from its con- 
taining several new forms, and the fine state of 
preservation of many of the specimens, presented 
points of structure and other peculiarities not 
before described. The Fauna of the carboniferous 
limestone period, which is usually one of the rich- 
est in zoophytes, in this collection is represented 
only by a small proportion, principally belonging 
to the division Zoantharia tabulata of Prof. Milne- 


| the general views contained in other writings of | Edwards, amongst which are the genera Michel- 
| the author, whence it appears, that if the surface | 
| stratum of the internal fluid nucleus of the earth | 


| should contract when passing to the solid state, a | 


| tendency would exist to increase the ellipticity of | 


i 
' 
! 


the liquid covering of the outer surface of the crust. | 


| A very small change of ellipticity would suffice to | 





and the Jatter of limestone belonging to the | 


lower position of the carboniferous series. In 
the latter are joints having three directions : one, 


the prevailing directions being north and south ; | 


and of the other two, one is almost horizontal 
and the other oblique. 
great profusion in most of the limestone local- 
ities ; but in certain spots where the limestone is 
silicious and bedded, the jointings are imperfect 
and the stratification distinct. Among these lime- 
stones there are seen in the neighbourhood of Cork 
dykes of dolomite, and these dykes in jointed lime- 
stone conform to the main sandstone joints. In 
the granite, where the stratification is distinct, we 
often find, also, dolomites ; and these agree with 
the planes of stratification. The production of 
these dolomites appears to be subsequent to the 
deposition of the strata in which they occur. From 
the observations of Regnault it would seem that 
sea water (containing sulphate of magnesia) is 
capable of exciting considerable influence on lime- 
stone, giving rise to carbonate of magnesia and 
sulphate of lime ; and the phenomena exhibited by 
the district around Cork would lead to the inference 


These joints occur in | 





that sea water, finding access into rocks by joints, | 


lay bare or submerge extensive tracts of the globe. | 
If, for example, the mean ellipticity of the ocean | 
increased from 3}; to ggg, the level of the sea would | 
be raised at the equator by about 228 feet, while 
under the parallel of 52° it would be depressed by | 
196 feet. Shallow seas and banks in the latitudes | 
of the British isles, and between them and the | 
pole, would thus be converted into dry land, while 
low-lying plains and islands near the equator would | 
be submerged. If similar phenomena occurred 
during early periods of geological history, they | 
would manifestly influence the distribution of land | 
and water during these periods, and with such a | 
direction of the forces as that referred to, they would | 
tend to increase the proportion of land in the polar | 
and temperate regions of the earth, as compared | 
with the equatorial regions during successive geo- | 
logical epochs. Such maps as those published by | 
Sir Charles. Lyell on the distribution of land and 
water in Europe during the tertiary period, and 
those of M. Elie de Beaumont, contained in Beu- | 
dant’s ‘ Geology,’ would, if sufficiently extended, | 
assist in verifying or disproving these views.—This 
communication was followed by remarks from Mr. 
Hopkins and Mr. R. CHAMBERS. 

‘On the Occurrence of a Boulder of Granite in 
the White Chalk of the South-east of England,’ by 
Mr. R. Gopwin-Avsten. 

‘Remarks on Geological Observations in India, 
particularly in Reference to the Erosion of Rivers,’ 
by Herr HERMANN ScHLAGINTWEIT. 

‘Experimental Researches on the Conductive 
Powers of various Rocks, and the bearing of the 
Results upon Theories of Terrestrial Temperature,’ 
by Mr. Hopkins. 

‘On the Zoological Relations of the Cambrian 
Rocks of Bray Head and Howth,’ by Dr. KtnaHan. 
—These rocks can be no longer looked on as azoic, 
as in these two localities they will be found full of 
traces of organic life of three types at least. 1st. 
Zoophytic : Oldhamia, of two species, which occurs 
in immense beds in Bray, and sparingly at Howth, 
where it was first discovered by the author in 1857. 
2nd. Annelidan: tracks of wandering worms ar- 
ranged in the same direction as the bedding, found 
both at Howth and Bray: Worm burrows, vertical 
to the bedding, and arranged in pairs similar to 
the Longmynd. Worm tubes of anew type, for 
which the name of Histroderma Hibernicum was 
suggested. These are the membranous tubes of a 
tentaculated worm, which inhabited a trumpet- 
shaped burrow, bent up at the lower end: this 
occurs at Bray abundantly in a Cambrian sea 
beach. 3rd. Molluscan (?): markings precisely 





enea and Cheetetes, with the characteristic and 
extensively distributed coral Amplexus coralloides. 
The Echinodermata, which are most familiar to us 
in a fossil state, in this collection belong almost 
entirely to one division of crinoids, the Melocri- 
nide, consisting of numerous detached bodies, 
principally of Platycrinus and Actinocrinus, almost 
exclusively confined to this formation. Remains 
of animals of the class Bryozoa or Polyzoa, now 
included with the Mollusca, are well exhibited by 
various forms, principally belonging to the family 
Reteporide, amongst which are fine specimens of 
the well-known form Fenesiella membranacea of 
Prof. Phillips. Of the Brachiopoda the family 
Terebratulide are represented by but one species, 
the Terebratula hastata, of which there is a numer- 
ous and fine series. Of the Spiriferide there are 
several characteristic species, including Spirifer 
Roemerianus (De Koninck), a form new to Britain, 
together with the Athyris Rotssyi, a singular and 
rare species belonging to this family, in which the 
lines of growth are developed into expansions, 
giving it a fringed appearance. Of the family 
Rhynchonellide, the common forms of Rhynchonella 
pugnus and pleurodon. The Orthide by the well- 
known Orthis resupinata, and the very rare species 
Orthis radialis, and other well-known forms. Also 
numerous examples of several characteristic and 
some rare species of the genus Productide, in- 
cluding Productus aculeatus; and a new species. 
Of the genus Chonetes there are several interesting 
and rare varieties, as Chonetes Koninckti, new to 
Britain, C. variolata (D’Orb.), and C. papilionacea. 
The Conchifera, or Lamellibranchiata, form a fine 
series, containing several new forms, amongst 
them being several species of the genera Aviculo- 
pecten and Pteronites (M‘Coy), shells having an 
oblique axis like most of the so-called Pectens of 
the Coal Measures. Of the singular shell called 
Conocardium Hibernicum (Pleurorhynchus of Prof. 
Phillips) several instructive specimens were col- 
lected, showing the expanded keel and siphonal 
tube, which in some species is still more extended, 
being probably analogous (as suggested by Mr. T. 
P. Woodward, in his ‘ Manual of the Mollusca’) 
to the soft, elongated siphons of a remarkable 
group of cockles inhabiting the inland salt seas, 
Aral and Caspian, burrowing in ‘mud. A second 
species, Conocardium Koninckii (U.S.), of which 
several specimens were collected, some of them 
attaining a larger size than the C. Hibernicum, 
being remarkably perfect, and having a long 
siphonal tube, Prof. De Koninck agreed with the au- 
thor in considering an undescribed form. He pro- 
posed, therefore, to dedicate this magnificent spe- 
cies to that distinguished paleontologist. There 
are several species of the genus Cardiomorpha, one 
of which, C. Koninckii, is new to Britain,—and 
another, a new species, of large dimensions. The 
Gasteropoda, or univalve shells, are also numer- 
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ously represented by many genera and species, 
including anew species of Macrocheilus, and other 
undescribed forms. Of the Nucleobranchiata, be- 
lieved to be allied tothe floating shells of the pre- 


sent day, this collection contains several species of | 


Bellerophon and Porecellia Puzio, a discoidal form 
of great rarity. The highest order of Mollusca, 
and most important geologically, are those of the 
Cephalopoda, which are here remarkable for size 
and rarity of form, all belonging to the order Tetra- 
branchiata. The Nautilide contained many large 
and fine specimens, some of them being new spe- 
cies. Of the Orthoceratide specimens were col- 
lected of Orthocerus Muensterianum, fine examples 
of O. dactyliophorum, and the peculiar forms of 
Gomphoceras ( Poterioceras) fusiforme and Cyrto- 
ceras Verneuilanum. Of the Goniatites, a division 
of the Ammonitide, several species, including @. 
crenistria and fasciculatus, alluded to as contained 
in this collection, some of them showing external 
markings and others being new forms. 

‘On a New Fossil Fern, from the Coal Measures 
near Glin, County Limerick,’ by Mr. W. H. 
Bartty.—The fossil plant alluded to by the author, 
and of which an enlarged representation was given, 
was collected by Mr. G. Henry Kinahan, of the 
Geological Survey, from the black shale above the 
coal townland of Bailygiltenan lower, county of 
Limerick, associated with ordinary coal plants." It 
appeared to be the central portion of a frond, with 
about twenty alternating pinnules, which are appa- 
rently covered by thecz, or cases of the repro- 
ductive germs, presenting an appearance somewhat 
resembling rows of small flowers. The perfectly 
unique character of this singular plant, possessing, 
as it does, a form so totally unlike any recent fir 
fossil plant, combined with the rare circumstance 
in fossil ferns of the carboniferous period, that of 
bearing organs of fructification, which here appear 
to be so fully developed, renders it of great in- 
terest, and may possibly constitute it a new generic 
form. 

Dr. GuapsTone read Mr. G. F. Habershon’s 
*Notes from the Barbary Coast, with Fossils.’ 

*On the Drift of West Galway and the Eastern 
Parts of Mayo,’ by Mr. J. BrrMincHam. 

‘On the Geology of the Neighbourhood of 
Tralee,’ by Mr. F. J. Foor. 

‘On the Geology of Caldbeckfells, and the Lower 
Sedimentary Rocks of Cumberland,’ by Prof. 
HarkneEss.—The district alluded to in this com- 
munication forms the northern portion of the 
mountainous area of the lake district of Cumber- 
land. Caldbeckfells, including their eastern extre- 
mity Carrickfell, consist of masses of a plutonic 
and an igneous nature. On the southern slopes of 
these hills there is seen Skiddaw slate which gene- 
rally has a south dip, and this Skiddaw slate as it 
approximates the granite of Skiddaw Forest, passes 
into chiastolite slate, chiastolite rock, and a pseudo 
gneiss. On the south side of the granite area the 
same phenomena occur, but on this side hornblende 
rock and actinolite rock also appear. In the meta- 
morphic rocks, and likewise in the ordinary Skid- 
daw slates which succeed them in position, the 
strike of the strata is nearly E. and W., and the 
general arrangement of the strata seems rather to 
indicate that the plutonic masses of Caldbeckfells 
form the axis of the group rather than the granite 
of Skiddaw Forest. With respect to the unaltered 
rocks of the Skiddaw district, these have been 
referred by Prof. Sedgwick to three groups—black 
Skiddaw slate, grits seen in the masses of Grass- 
moor, and grey Skiddaw slate containing fossils 
described in the Palsozoic fossils of the Wood- 
wardian Museum. The upper grey slates are the 
deposits which have hitherto afforded organic 
remains. Last year the author obtained traces 
of worms from the black Skiddaw slate, the 
lowest member of the unaltered series, at Bralkeld, 
and from a communication which the author had 
recently from Prof. Sedgwick it would appear that 
in these low strata graptolites have been lately 
obtained by Mr. J. Ruthven. With regard to the 


lithological nature of these Skiddaw rocks, it would | 


seem that there is a considerable change according 
to locality. Westward grey slates, with intercalated 


grits, obtain on the line of the strike of the black | 
Skiddaw slates, leading to the inference that coarser 


beds supply the place of the finer black slates on 
the eastern margin of the area. 
| ‘On some Fossils from the Severn Drift,’ by the 
| Rev. W. 8S. Symonps. 

‘On the Tertiary Clay and Lignite of Ballymac- 
adam, near Caher, in the County of Tipperary,’ 
by Mr. A. B. Wynne.—A short time ago I 
visited a deposition of white potter’s clay and 
lignite, occurring about a mile to the south-east of 
Caher, in the county of Tipperary. And in bring- 
ing it under the notice of this Section of the British 
Association, I think it is right to say that I am not 
the discoverer of it, nor is this the first time it has 
been noticed, as Dr. Griffith mentioned it in a 
paper read before the Royal Dublin Society many 
years ago; still, as I think I can add something to 
what is already known, and in the hope of eliciting 
some valuable remarks, or obtaining further infor- 
mation regarding it, I take this opportunity of 
describing its occurrence partly from what I saw, 
and partly from the testimony of the people on 
the spot. This clay is found under and about the 
ruins of the old castle of Ballymacadam, of which 
little more than the foundations now remain. The 
mode of its occurrence is very strange, for when 
standing in the centre of the small hollow which it 
occupies, at a distance of about 100 yards, on almost 
every side the carboniferous limestone may be seen 
to protrude through the ordinary drift which is 
spread over the surrounding country, and which, 
most probably, once covered this isolated basin of 
tertiary clay, occupying an area of at the most about 
an acre and a half. Many pits have been sunk 
within this limit, of which three or four are visible, 
now filled with water; one small one has been 
recently opened to the depth of four or five feet, and 
in this, in situ, I found a lenticular mass of lignite, 
a specimen of which is on the table. The clay is 
usually white, more or less pure, and sometimes 
of a dun or bluish tinge, smooth to the touch, 
and extremely tenacious. The lignite is brown, 
and occurs in different states of decomposition and 
alteration, but none of it remains sufficiently perfect 
to prove what kind of wood it was. I regret to say 
that time did not permit me to get a section of it 
examined under a microscope, with the view of 
ascertaining whether it was coniferous or not. I 
may here mention a singular circumstance con- 
nected with the physical geology of the place. 
The potter’s clay is not in the lowest position in 
the neighbourhood, but at a slight elevation; and 
close to it, indeed, within the space it occupies, 
occur some of those natural drains so common in 
the mountain limestone of Ireland, expressively 
called by the peasantry “swallow holes; these 
carry off all the surplus water which accumulates 
in the pits, one in particular having been used to 
drain them whenever they were opened. From a 
person who lives at the place, and possesses the 
right to work these pits, I learned that, having 
sunk through about fifteen feet of white clay, 
containing small fragments of plants which unfit it 
for the manufacture of pipes, a bed of lignite is 
reached, of varying thickness, from which parts of 
trees four or five feet in length could be raised 
without difficulty. Beneath this occurs the purest 
and best clay, which is white, with sometimes a 
pale shade of blue, is soft, and has a soapy feel. 
Lower than it, so far as I could learn, no person 
has penetrated, the reason assigned being that they 
either could not afford it, or were prevented by 
springs of clear water, then bursting upwards 
through the clay and filling the pits, accompanied 
by so offensive an odour of sulphuretted hydrogen 
as could scarcely be endured. Even now the place 
is not quite free from a mitigated form of this 
unpleasant circumstance, which, Dr. Griffith informs 
me, attends the occurrence of potter's clay and 
lignite in many other places in Ireland, such as at 
the south-eastern margin of Lough Neagh, counties 
of Tyrone and Antrim ; in the parish of Clonoe, in 
county Tyrone; and near Lough Ree, in Roscom- 
mon. With regard to the value of the clay at 
Ballymacadam, I have heard that it has been sold 
for as much as 30s. per ton. Of the lowest found 
clay, which burns white, have been manufactured 
very good tobacco pipes, and many articles of finer 
ware, as cups and saucers, &c.; while that above 
the lignite makes beautiful buff and dun-coloured 





tiles; the most inferior of it has been used for bricks, 
and was at one time as valuable as the best. When 
used to whiten the cross belts of the soldiers in al] 
the principal inland garrisons of the south of Ire. 
land, quantities of it were at one time exported to 
England, and it is to be regretted if it is now un- 
worthily neglected. The lignite has been often 
used as fuel, but it gives forth a heavy and peculiar 
smell while burning, and is associated with black 
shales, traces of which I saw near the mouth of 
one of the pits. Although I looked closely for 
them, I could not find a single shell in any part of 
this clay, neither has it been examined for infusoria, 
owing to want of time. j 

The following papers were received :— 

‘On the Geology of Lambay Island,’ by Messrs, 
JUKES and Du Noyver. 

‘On Fossils from Cultra, near Belfast,’ by Mr, 
M‘Apam. 

‘On the Skeleton of a Seal from the Pleistocene 
Beds of Stratheden,—‘ Further Notes on the 
Paleozoic Strata of Scotland,—‘On some New 
Fossil Forms from the Old Red Sandstone of 
Scotland, —‘ Contributions towards the Restora- 
tion of Cephalaspis and its Kindred,’ by Mr, D, 
Pace. . 


SATURDAY. 
Section D.—ZOOLOGY AND BOTANY, rInciupine 
PHYSIOLOGY. 


Dr. REDFERN described a method of applying 
the compound microscope vo the sides or top of 
aquaria less than two feetin height. The arrange- 
ment consists of a vertical stem, supported by a 
heavy foot. On the stem a short transverse tube 
slides vertically and rotates on the axis of the 
| stem, as well as on an axis at right angles to the 
| direction of the stem. This transverse tube carries 
| a long sliding arm, made use of as a lever, with 
| arms of very unequal length. The short arm of 
| the lever terminates in the cup of a ball-and-socket 
| joint. A short stem attaches a tube to the ball, 
| and this tube allows that which carries the ob- 
| jective and ocular to slide through it in coarse 
| adjustment; whilst a fine adjustment is made by 
| acting on the long arm of the lever. The body of 
| the microscope may thus be placed either vertically 
| or horizontally, and placed either over an aqua- 
| rium or applied to its side with equal ease in the 
use of the two-inch, one-inch, and the half-inch 
objectives. For the purpose of illumination, Dr. 
Redfern employs a small mirror, which is let down 
into the fluid, and is capable of being moved in 
any direction by a simple arrangement of brass 
wires shown to the Section. 

‘ Further Report on the Vitality of the Spongi- 
ade,’ by Mr. BowrrBanx.—The author stated, 
that in his former report he had detailed a series 
of observations on the inhalation through the pores 
and the exhalation of water through the oscula of 
| &@ marine sponge, [7ymenacidon caruncula, and that 
he was enabled to determine with certainty the 
capability which that sponge possesses of opening 
and closing the oscula at its pleasure, but that he 
| could not in that series of observations satisfactorily 

determine the nature and powers of the imbibing 
pores, as those organs can only be seen distinctly 
in operation in very young and transparent speci- 
mens ; he, therefore, commenced a series of observa- 
| tions on the action of the pores in young specimens 
of Spongilla fluriatilis on the 3rd of October, 1856. 








He found that in a specimen about half an inch in 
diameter, which had attached itself to a watch- 
glass, there was at the summit of a large oval in- 
flation, Which varied its form remarkably within a 
very short time, a single osculum, which opened or 
closed in accordance with the necessities of the 
animal, and from which when in full action a power- 
ful stream of water was poured forth. The inha- 
| lation of the water by the porous system presented 
some remarkable peculiarities, When in a state of 
| repose the dermal membrane appeared to be com- 
pletely imperforate, but when about to commence 
vigorous inhalent action, a slight perforation ap- 
peared here and there over its surface, the orifices 
gradually increased in size until the full diameter 
of the pores were attained, and their margin then 
became thickened and rounded. And if a little 
indigo be infused in the water, it is seen to be 
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absorbed with avidity, and the inhalent action con- 
tinued for a considerable period, the interior of the 
sponge becoming strongly coloured by the indigo. 
After a time the rapid inhalent process ceased, 
either abruptly or gradually, and a very languid 
action only remained, and nearly the whole of the 
pores were closed; when this operation was about 
to take place, the rounded margin of the orifice lost 
its form and became thin and sharp, and the cir- 
cumference gradually melted inwards until the ori- 
fice was entirely closed, and not the slightest indi- 
cation of the organ previously existing remained,— 
the operation of closing occupying rather less than 
aminute. When once closed these orifices do not 
appear to be re-opened, but fresh pores are pro- 
duced in accordance with the necessities of the | 
animal. The colouring matter absorbed during 
the period of active inhalation was apparent in the 
sponge from twelve to eighteen hours, and during 
this period the stream from the osculum when par- | 
tially expanded was extremely languid. The author | 
concluded by observing, that the structure and | 
habits of the fresh-water sponges were in perfect | 
accordance with those of the marine species. 

The Rev. W. Hieerys inquired of Mr. Bower- | 
bank if his researches tended to confirm the view | 
that was ordinarily taken, that the Sponges were | 
of an animal nature.—Mr. BowrrBANK replied, | 
that the points were very numerous in which the , 
sponges agreed with animals and differed from | 
plants. The more he investigated their nature, | 
the more fully was he convinced of the animal | 
nature of these bodies. | 

‘ Remarks on certain Genera of Terrestrial Iso- | 
poda,’ by Prof. J. R. Kinanan.—These have all | 
been included by M. Edwards under his group | 
Cleportides, but are very imperfectly characterized, 
and the British species are comparatively unknown. 
A new arrangement of the genera was proposed, | 
the characters selected as generic being the pre- | 
sence or absence of the so-called “ epimerals” of the | 
abdominal rings,—the state of development of 
the frontal and lateral lobes of the head, the form | 
and characters of the terminal abdominal ring and 
its appendages, and the form and structure of the | 
filaments of the external antenne. The following | 
arrangement was suggested :—Family, Ligide, | 
genus, Ligia (Brandt); family, Philoscide, genera, | 
Ligidium, Titranethus (Schiodte), Philoscia (La- | 
treille); family, Steactze, genera, Trichomicus | 
(Brandt)? this genus may owe its origin to imper- | 
fect means of examination. Itea (Koch, in part), 





this would appear to contain three genera in Kach, 
one only of which belongs to this division. Phi- | 
longria (Mitri), Deto (Guerin)? Porcellionide | 
Platyarthus (Brandt)? Porcellio (Brandt); Onis- 
cus (Latreille); Armadillide, Armadillo (Brandt) ; 
Armadillidum (Brandt); Spherillo (Dana). The 
other family is Cubaridz, and Diploxochidz are not 
met with in Britain. The species met with in Britain 
are as follows, those Latinized being new to that 
country; they are met with in Ireland, except P. 
cermadilloides, of which specimens from London are 
in the British Museum collection :—Ligia oceanica ; 
Philoscia muscorum; Philongria celer (Mitri); 
Philongria, generic character,—epimerals of abdo- 
minal rings, rudimentary, headed, rounded, neither 
lateral nor frontal lobes, last pair of abdominal 
false legs uncovered, peduncle branched, external 
branch of the largest appendages subulate; antenne 
four; internal antenne rudimentary; external an- 
tenn filament subulate, smooth, tive-jointed, ter- 
minal joint setaceous; Poreellio scaber (Brandt) ; 
P. dilatatus (Brandt); P. pictus (Brandt); P. 
levis (Latreille) ; P. pruinosus (Brandt); P. arma- 
dilloides (Lereboullet); P. cingendus (Mitri),— 
body elongated, smooth or slightly scabrous, frontal 
and lateral processes rudimentary only ; last abdo- 
minal ring triangular, acute at apex; Oniseus mu- 
varius (Cuv.); O. fossor (Koch?) Armadillium 
oficinalis (Brandt). All the species are from the 
neighbourhood of Dublin. 

‘Notes of a Visit to Mitchelstown Caves,’ by 
Mr. E. Perctvat Wricut, Director of the Dublin 
University Museum.—He stated that in company 
with Mr. Halliday he, in the early part of August, 
1857, explored the extensive limestone caverns 
situated in the valley of Mitchelstown, between the 
Galtee and the Knockmildown ranges of mountains ; 
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the object of the visit being to examine whether 
any of the curious blind animals, so well known as 
inhabiting the Carniola and other caves, would be 
found in Ireland. Mr. E. Percival Wright gave a 
brief sketch of the geology of the district, of the 
various blind insects found on the continent and 
described by Schiodte, and of the Mitchelstown cave, 
of which a ground-plan was exhibited; and then 
stated that in the interior of the cave, and near 
some small pools of water formed by the dropping 
from the roof, specimens of a small white Lipura 
were discovered. This insect comes very near to 
the species figured by Schiodte, found in Adel- 
lesburg Cave; but ona very careful examination by 
Mr. Halliday many differences were detected, 
more particularly the total absence of ocelli, four- 
teen of which are figured by Schiodte on each side 
of the head of his Lipura; but not a trace of ocelli 
werefoundinthe Mitchelstown Cavespecimens. Mr. 
Halliday observed that there were some other 
points to which Schiodte’s observations, or at least 
his interpretation of them, were at variance with 
what is known of the common structure of this 
family. Hence he was led to hesitate as to the 
importance to be attached to the differences noted. 
His Lipura, as well as another species of the 
family (certainly blind), 7ritomurus scutellatus, had 
both been ascertained to have an extensive range 
in the caves of the Austrian territory, and it did 
not seem so improbable that they should occur in 
similar situations even in these islands. The other 
species found in the Mitchelstown caves having 
distinct eyes, and the structure of the anal fork 
agreeing with Macrotoma, could not be confounded 
with the last-named insect. The list of the proper 
subterranean Fauna of the European caves (inde- 
pendent of the immigrant animals which occur on 


| the outer world also) had been largely added to 


since Mr. A. Murray’s paper ‘On Blind Insects 
and Blind Vision’ was written —Mr. HALiipay 
submitted a list which, in its turn, would doubtless 
soon be antiquated by the fresh investigations so 
diligently pursued .by the Austrian naturalists. 
The present list comprises— Vertebrata, 1; Insecta, 
31; Arachnida, 7; Myriapoda, 1; Crustacea, 5; 
Annelida, 1; Mollusca, 1-7.—The Rev. Mr. Hie- 
GINS inquired if it were Mr. Halliday’s conviction 
that the blind insects found in these caves were 
truly species, or not rather insects which had 
strayed from the light, and, being confined in these 
caves, lost an organ which was no longer of any 
use to them.—Mr. Ha.tipay replied, that these 
animals possessed other organs besides eyes which 
distinguished them as species; and there could be 
no doubt they had been created for the special cir- 
cumstances in which they werefound.—Dr. HarvEY 
remarked on the curious fact of many of these 
caves containing species peculiar to themselves. The 
same limited distribution of species was found in 
many other forms of animals. Thus many of the 
Unios (Mollusea) of the rivers of America were 
peculiar to the one river in which they were found. 
—The PresipentT of the Association exhibited to 
the Section a living locust, which had been taken 
in the grounds of Trinity College, Dublin, a few 
minutes previously.—Mr. Ha.urpay stated that 
this was the Gryllus migratorius,+ the common 
locust. It was abundant in the East, where it 
produced great destruction, especially on the bor- 
ders of the Mediterranean. It was fortunately 
only an occasional and not a very common visitor 
in this country. It is eaten by the Arabs. Two 
different species from this occurred in the interior 
of Asia and America. When they arrive in this 
country they do not breed here. 

‘Note on Peculiarities of Growth in Cecide,’ by 
Mr. Pari P. CAaRPENTER.—The Cecide are agroup 
of rostriferous Gasteropoda, with shells shaped like 
Dentalium, and closed by a plug at the posterior 
end. There are many successive stages of growth, 
varying in shape and structure, but constant in the 
form of plug, which is of complex structure, dis- 
playing lines of growth from a central or lateral 
nucleus. As a monograph of the family was in 
preparation, the author sought opportunities of ex- 





+ Several specimens of this insect have been taken within 
the last two weeks in and about London. One was taken 
in Lincoln’s Inn Fields: others have been taken in Man- 
chester, ‘ 


amining specimens from those who were interested 
in microscopical inquiries. They were abundant 
in the sponge of commerce, and lived in the werm- 
eaten passages of decaying shells. 

‘On the Embryo State of Palinurus vulgaris, by 
Mr. R. Q. Coucu, Penzance.—At the time ofthe pub- 
lication of Prof. Bell’s admirable work on British 
Crustacea, by some inadvertence the particulars 
respecting the embryo condition of Palinurus vul- 
garis were overlooked, and up to the present time 
have not been published. As several years have 
now passed, and the subject has not hitherto at- 
tracted the attention of any other observer, I beg to 
lay the following observations before the meeting. 
The metamorphoses of the decapod crustaceans may 
now be considered as established by observation 
made in every part of the world. The first an- 
nouncement of the discovery came from Ireland, 
from experiments made near Cork by the late Mr. 
J. V. Thomson. The form under whieh the young 
decapods first appeared was announced as belonging 
to the genus Zoea, and all subsequently published 
observations have confirmed this. But in the species 
to which I now refer there is an important excep- 
tion. Lest there should be any error on the 
matter, I have during the past summeragain investi- 
gated the point, and have bred many thousands in 
confinement, and have under the microscope seen 
them escaping ex ovo, so that there can, in my own 
mind, be but little doubt on the matter. The 
young of Palinurus vulgaris differs from every 
other species with which I am acquainted. On 
| escaping ex ovo the different parts are very obscure, 
|from being so closely folded together. But in a 
few minutes they are sufficiently spread out to 
become recognizable by a moderate magnifying 
power. The carapace is globularly oval, and 
slightly pointed or produced both at the anterior 
| and posterior margin, and is also slightly contracted 
| anteriorly so as to give the appearance of a rostrum, 
The abdomen is moderately long, and from four of 
the six annulations of which it is formed arise 
eight pairs of tendril-like appendages. The lateral 
margin of each ring is expanded into a thin pro- 
|jecting process, from which the articulated appen- 
| dages arise. These tendrils are long, slender, and 
|dichotomous. Their double character commences 
at the third joint, and afterwards they are nearly of 
| equal length, and are covered with strongly marked 
| spines, termination pointed. The caudal extremity 
|is simple, contracted, pointed, and somewhat oval. 
On the centre of the rostrum is a dark spot. The 
eyes are on enormously long and stoutly club- 
shaped peduncles, which are attached by very 
narrow and slender points. The pedunculated 
eyes are about two-thirds as long as the carapace. 
This concise description, with the figures accom- 
panying it, will sufficiently explain the great differ- 
ences between this and the young of all the other 
species hitherto described. So general is the Zoe 
form that it has even passed into an expression 
with investigators of this branch of Natural His- 
tory, and “the Zoe condition” has been considered 
equivalent to ‘‘the Embryo state” in speaking of 
these creatures. Thecontrast between the present 
species and that of others is very great. In them 
the eyes are sessile, in this enormously peduneu- 
lated; in them the feet are beneath the carapace, 
in this they are attached to what, for clearness, I 
have called the abdominal rings. Instead, there- 
fore, of belonging to the genus Zoe, I would place 
it in Phyllosoma of Milne-Edwards, belonging to 
the Stomapodes. 








MONDAY. 

“On the Lotus or Sacred Bean of India,’ by Dr. 
Buist, communicated by Dr. Nortoy SHaw.— 
This plant belongs to the natural order Nelum- 
biace, and is allied to the water lilies, and is the 
Nelumbium speciosum of botanists. Dr. Buist 
states that there are three species of this genus at 
least. The only variety he had observed in. India 
was one with pale rose-coloured flowers, which when 
full blown, but not open, formed a globe of from 6 
to 7 inches in diameter. The leaf is from 14 to 16 
inches long, the leaf and flower stalks together from 
6 to 8 feet in length. The leaf and flower stalks 
abound in spiral vessels, which Dr. Wright says 
are extracted and burnt by the Hindts in the 
lamps placed before the shrines of their gods. Dr. 
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Buist, however, states his conviction that all the 
spirals of all the lotuses of India, from the Hima- 
layas to the Line, would not make a lamp-wick a 
yard long the thickness of the finger. The stalks 
are full of air, the leaves buoyant and floating, the 
flowers small, like the Tonquin bean. After de- 
scribing the external appearance and uses of the 
plant, the author proceeded to describe—l. The 
internal structure of the root, flower, and leaf-stems. 
The stalks are filled with air, and in their con- 
struction care is taken to prevent the percolation 
or introduction of water. 2. Repulsion of water 
from the leaves. This depends upon the surface of 
the leaves being covered with a fine fur of silvery 
hair, like papille, which, when magnified, show 
themselves in the form of a succession of beads, 
diminishing in size towards the apex. It is this 
structure which entangles and retains the air, and 
thus obtains a high degree of buoyancy. It is the 
same structure which enables the rose, clover, and 
young cabbage-leaves, young shoots of grain and 
grass to exhibit the pearly forms of dew-drops, and 
to repel water from their surface. The same struc- 
ture performs the same function in the wings of 
diving birds. 3. Respiration of the lotus. The lotus 
leaves constantly give out air from their surface, 
which Dr. Buist has not examined. He found 
that one plant gave out from a cut stem 
33 cubic inches of air in an hour, The greatest 
quantity of this air was given off two hours after 
sunrise, 

. Herr R. Scuiaaintweir read the. following 
‘Notes on some of the Animals of Thibet and India.’ 
—The. existence of the Yak, or Tibetan ox, in a 
wild: state. has, been. repeatedly, doubted, but we 
frequently, found wild yaks. The chief localities 
where we met with them were both sides of the range 
which separates. the Indus from the Sutlej, near the 
origin of the Indus, and near the environs of Gar- 
tok ; but the greatest number of them was at the 
northern foot of the high Karakorum range, as well 
as to the south of the Kuenluen, in Turkistan, In 
western Thibet, particularly in Ladak, there are no 
more yaks in a wild state at. present, though I have 
no doubt that. they. have: formerly existed there. 
They seem to have been extirpated here, the popu- 
lation being, though yery thin, a little more nume- 
rous than;in Thibet in general, As Ladak has 
heen. occasionally,.more visited by travellers than 
any other part.of Thibet, the want,of the yak 
here has probably given rise to the idea that 
they. are no more to be found in a wild state at all. 
Amongst all quadruped animals, the yak is found 
at the greatest height; it stands best the cold of 
the. Snowy Mountains, and is least, affected by the 
rarefied air. But at the same time the range of 
temperature in which a yak can live is very limited ; 
the real yak can scarcely exist.in summer in heights 
of 8,000 feet. We often found large herds of wild 
yaks—from thirty. to forty—in heights of 18,600 to 
18,900 English feet ; and on one occasion we traced 
them even as high as 19,300 feet,—a remarkable 
elevation, as it is very considerably above the limits 
of vegetation, and even more than 1,000 feet above 
the snow line. The hybrid between the yak and 
the Indian cow is called Chooboo, and it is very re- 
markable that the chooboos are fertile. The choo- 
boos, which are most. useful domestic animals to the 
inhabitants of the Himalayas, are brought down to 
lower places, where yaks do not exist, and where 
consequently they cannot mix either with yaks or 
with the Indian cow. We had occasion to see and 
examine the offspring of chooboos as far as to the 
seventh generation, and in all these cases we found 
the later generations neither much altered nor 
deteriorated; and we were moreover informed 
that there was never found any limit as to the 
number of generations. The Kiang, or wild horse, 
has been often confounded with the Gorkhar, or 
wild ass, though they differ considerably in appear- 
ance, and inhabit countries with very dissimilar 
climates. Thekiang exists in the high cold regions 
and mountains of Thibet,—the ass in the heated 
sandy plains of Sindh and Beloochistan. The 
kiang is found in great numbers nearly in the same 
localities as the yak; he does not, however, go 
up the mountains so high as the yak, but the 
range of his distribution is greater than that of 
the yak. The greatest elevation where we found 





kiangs was 18,600 English feet, whilst we traced 
yaks as high up as 19,300 feet. The regions where 
the yak and the kiang are found are, in a zoological 
point of view, altogether one of the most remark- 
able and interesting of our globe. The highest 
absolute elevation coincides here, it is true, with 
the greatest height of the snow line,—or rather it 
causes the snow line to be higher. But those 
large, high plateaus and regions, though free from 
snow and ice in summer, remain a desert throughout 
the year. The amount of vegetation on them is 
less than it is in the Desert between Suez and 
Cairo, in Egypt. Nevertheless these high, sterile 
regions are inhabited by numerous herds of large 
quadrupeds ; and besides those already mentioned, 
numerous species of wild sheep, antelopes, and a 
few canine animals, chiefly wolves, as well as hares, 
are abundant. The herbivorous animals find here 
their food only by travelling daily over vast tracts 
of land, as there are only a few fertile spots, the 
greater part being completely barren. The great 
scarcity of vegetation, particularly the entire absence 
of mosses and lichens, has a very different effect, 
though an indirect one, on the occurrence of birds. 
The small plants are the chief abode of insects, the 
want of mosses and lichens coinciding with a total 
absence of humus, limits, therefore, to its mini- 
mum the occurrence of insects, the exclusive food 
of small birds in all extremely elevated parts of 
the globe, where grains are no: more found, We 
indeed met, travelling. twenty consecutive days 
between heights of 14,000 to 18,200 feet, only with 
three individuals belonging toa species of Fringilla, 
but occasionally a few large carnivorous birds, as vul- 
tures, were met with. The Gorkhar, or wild ass, an 
animal, which, as I mentioned before, has been often 


confounded with the Kiang, or wild horse, inhabits | 


chiefly the rather hilly districts of Beloochistan, 
part of the sandy plains of Sindh, and ‘it is'to be 


found, if I am not mistaken, to the westward of | 
Beloochistan, m- Persia, where it is called Koolan. 


Dr. Barth lately told me, that, according to the 
description I gave him, he thinks the asses he saw 


in Africa identical with the Gorkhars, or wild | 


asses, of Sindh and Beloochistan. I will now try 
to give an explanation about the fabulous Unicorn, 
or animal which is said to have one horn only. This 
animal has been described by Messrs. Huc and Ga- 
bet; the famous travellers in Eastern Thibet, accord- 
ing to information they received, as a species. of 
antelope with one horn placed unsymmetrically onhis 
head. When my brother Hermann was in Nepaulhe 
procured specimens of horns of a wild sheep (not of 
an antelope) of very curious appearance. At first 
sight it seemed to be but one horn placed on the 
centre of the head; but, on closer examination, 
and after having made a horizontal section of the 
horn, it was found to consist of two distinct: parts, 
which were included in a horny envelope, not un- 
like to two fingers put in one finger of a glove. 
The animal when young has two separate horns, 
which are however placed so close to each other, 
that the interior borders begin very soon to touch 
each other ; later, by a slight consequent irritation, 
the horny matter forms one uninterrupted. mass, 
and the two horns are surrounded by this horny 
substance, so that they appear at first sight to be 
but one. In conclusion, allow me to say a few 
words about migratory birds. There are no mi- 
gratory birds in the Himalayas; we nowhere and 
at no season found flocks crossing the Himalayas, 
as many birds of Europe cross the Alps, between 
Italy and Germany. The Himalayan birds do 
not change their abodes on a large scale; 
the different various heights themselves afford 
them the opportunity to select the climate they 
require in different seasons. In the plains of 
India, however, chiefly in Bengal, a large number 
of birds disappear during the breeding time; they 
do not, however, leave India altogether, but select 
their abodes in the lower, impenetrable jungles of 
the delta of the Ganges and Brahmapootra, called 
the Sundabunds, where they were found by my 
brother Hermann in large quantities, whilst at the 
same time they had entirely disappeared in Bengal 
Proper. 

The Hon. Mr. Goveu inquired at what height 
the Brothers Schlagintweit had observed Grouse in 
the Himalayas.—Herr HERMANN SCHLAGINTWEIT 


replied, that he had observed them at a height of 
11,000 feet above the level of the sea. 

Mr. Basincton read a paper, from Mr. J, 
Ralfs, ‘On the Siliceous Cells formed in the Frus- 
tules of Diatomacez.’ 

Prof. T. C. ARcHER delivered in the ‘ Report on 
the Products imported into Liverpool from 1851.’ 
—-He stated that the Report alluded to was drawn 
up at the suggestion of Prof. Balfour, at the Glas- 
gow Meeting, in 1855, when Dr. Joseph Dickinson 
and himself were appointed a Committee for the 
purpose. At first sight it would appear a very 
easy matter to draw up a list of the articles im- 
ported into any part of this great commercial 
country; but it would hardly be believed, by those 
who are unaware of the fact, that no information 
of this kind can be obtained without the greatest 
difficulty. Not only do the public statistical ac- 
counts fail to afford to the naturalist any satisfac- 
tory information, but in many cases they grossly 

mislead. It was, perhaps, of no great importance 
that the system of centralization prevented the im- 
portations of any particular port being easily ascer- 
tained; but it certainly was of the greatest con- 
| sequence that we should be aware of the sources 
from which the various materials of the arts and 
manufactures of this great kingdom were derived. 
Daily in the port from which Prof. Archer came, 
articles of the greatest possible interest were 
brought, which from. want of proper information 
are lost, to science and industry. They are placed 
in the hands of brokers, whg, if they are without 
special information as to thei commercial value, 
reject them as useless, and in all probability they 
are never heard of again. The means of obviating 
this difficulty are by no: means great, but it might 
probably be remedied without any, or very little, 
expense to the country. He gave an example of 
, the way in which drugs are treated. With the 
exception of a very well-known species, it is the 
custom to receive all substances intended for medi- 
cal use under the general head of ‘‘drugs unenu- 
| merated.” This would not really affect. the progress 
of medical science, as far as the common articles 
are concerned, because they find their way into 
the ordinary channels of supply; but m the case of 
new remedial agents being received, they are, for 
want of knowledge on the part of the broker, too 
| frequently lost, The simple remedy for this evil 
; is, to insist upon specimens of each new importation 
| being transmitted to one or more of our public 
Tousenms, with the understanding that the direc- 
| tors, should, if possible, retwen the name, so that 
the article may thus become generally known to 
commerce. The Report now presented embraced 
| all the articles of the vegetable kingdom imported 
\into Liverpool during the first five years of the 
| present half-century, giving their commercial and 
| scientific names, their natural orders, &c., the ports 
}employed, the country which produced and the 
| country which exported quantities, and general 
| observations on their uses. 
| Mr. Baprnetoy called the attention of the 
| meeting to Prof. Archer's very valuable suggestion 
| that inall ourimport townsthere should be a museum 
' where fresh specimens of any new material of use 
in the arts and manufactures might be sent.—Dr. 
| LANKESTER called attention to the value of this 
| Report commercially. The Liverpool merchants 
| had refused to have their sons taught the elements 
| of natural science, under the impression that such 
| knowledge was not neces in commercial pur- 
‘suits. When they looked at this Report, and 
apprehended the annual loss that occurred to this 
| country through ignorance of the origin and nature 
|of the materials of our industry, they would pro- 
| bably be more anxious to assist the laudable efforts 
\of Dr. Howson, Prof. Archer, and others, who 
| were endeavouring to introduce into the collegiate 
|establishments of Liverpool instruction in the 
| sciences. He took the occasion to point out the 
‘advantages to a manufacturing and commercial 
| community of a knowledge of the nature of those 
| materials in which they worked and dealt.—Mr. 
|G. EMMERSON expressed a wish that Dr. Lan- 
kester’s remarks should be put into the form of 
|a letter, which might be circulated in the United 
| States of America as well as this country, for he 
| was sure that great annual loss was the result of a 
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want of knowledge of the elements of the natural 
sciences. 

Dr. LANKESTER read a Report from Prof. Buck- 
man, ‘On the Growth of Plants in the Agricultural 
Garden at Cirencester. —The Report contained an 
account of the continuation of the experiments laid 
before the Association at the Cheltenham Meeting. 
In the present’ series of experiments, the reporter 
believed he had successfully proved that many 
species of plants regarded as species by botanists 
were only varieties or hybrid forms. Thus, he had 
produced Avena sativa from Avena fatua, Symphy- 
tum officinale from Symphytum asperrimum, and 
many others. He had not succeeded in producing 
wheat from any species of Aigilops. He also re- 
corded some experiments on the growth of the 
potato and other edible plants, as scorzonera, 
yams, &c. 

Mr. BasineTon stated, that although Prof. 
Buckman’s experiments had been very laboriously 
performed, he had the conviction that he had not 
been sufficiently careful in excluding all sources of 
error as to render his experiments conclusive. No 
precaution had been taken to prevent the travelling 
of the plants from one bed to another by seeds or 
buds, or to prevent hybridization by insects and 
wind conveying the pollen of one plant to another. 
Prof. Buckman was more anxious to establish iden- 
tities than differences, and in his anxiety to do so 
had actually referred to species which botanists 
generally did not think existed. His experiments 
on the conversion of the wild into the common 
parsnip and the wild into the cultivated oat were 
very interesting. 

‘On the Sea Fisheries of Ireland, with reference 
to their Investigation Practically and Scienti- 
fically,’ by Mr. W. ANDREWs.—In the course of his 

per, he drew attention to the great want of 
knowledge exhibited by fishermen of the products 
of the sea. He introduced specimens of a substance 
which he stated was regarded by the fishermen on 
the west coast of Ireland as the spawn of the 
turbot; and wherever this substance was found 
trawling had been forbidden. All the regulations 
for fishing were founded upon the evidence and 
opinions of fishermen; and where these were in- 
correct, the regulations acted just the opposite to 
what they were intended to effect. 

Mr. J. 8. BowErBankK stated that the specimen 
just exhibited was not the spawn of a fish, but a 
not uncommon form of sponge. It had no other 
relation to fish than this—that where these sponges 
were found there would Mollusca be found, and 
where Mollusca abounded fish would be plentiful, so 
that exclusion from the ground on which this sponge 
lived would probably be exclusion from a good fishing 
ground.—Mr. BLoMFIELD stated that he was inter- 
ested in the fisheries of the coast, and that the local 


‘authorities had the greatest difficulty in knowing 


what rules to enforce upon fishermen, arising out 
of their prejudices. The trawling fishers and long 
line fishers always holding diametrically opposite 
opinions.—Prof. ALLMAN expressed his pleasure at 
having heard Mr. Andrews’s paper. To naturalists, 
navigators, and fishermen, it was alike interesting 
and instructive. The register of accurate soundings 
was of great. importance, as depth regulated the 
distribution of marine life in the same way that 
height regulated terrestrial life—Mr. M‘ANDREW 
stated his conviction that cod and ling fed more 
upon the Mollusca than the Crustacea. That where 
Mollusca abounded there these fish might be ex- 
pected. ‘Fishing Banks” were not banks, but 
very variable districts where fish abounded, led 
there chiefly for the sake of food. From his own 
dredgings around the coast of Ireland, he believed 
there were many districts where fish abounded 
which had not. yet been worked at all_—Mr. Part- 
TERSON stated that the subject of establishing 
schools in fishing villages had often been discussed 
by the late Edward Forbes and Robert Ball. If 
the children could be taught to observe for them- 
selves, and grow up free from prejudices, the re- 
sources of our coasts might be greatly increased. 
One great evil of all the laws and. regulations 
hitherto issued was, that no one cared to .see them 
put into execution, and the fishermen were, after 
all, left to their selfishness and ignorance.—Dr. 
LANKESTER stated that the Committee had. that 





morning called for a report on the habits of those 
marine animals which were used as food, in order to 
enable persons interested in the capture and sale 
of these animals to carry on their business with the 
greatest possible advantage. 

Dr. REDFERN pointed out numerous inaccuracies 
in the existing descriptions of Flustrellahispida,under 
the names of Flustra hispida and Flustra carnosa, — 
referring especially to the facts that nospines areever 
to be found on that side of the aperture of the cell 
next its base ; and that whilst in specimens gathered 
in Kincardineshire the spines are placed on the septa 
all round the cells, in those gathered in Dublin Bay 
the spines for the most part form a semicircle over 
the aperture, two or three only being found on the 
sides of the cell in rare instances. The Doctor then 
described the structure of the polypide after its 
removal from the cell, and its development by ger- 
mination, describing its various stages from day to 
day, as it grew from a mere projection on the wall 
of the original cell, up to a complete cell with its 
spines and fully protruded polypide. The various 
characters of the perfectly formed zoophyte, with 
its cells set with spines; the most prominent features 
of its anatomical structure, and the growth of the 
new being from day to day by germination, were 
illustrated by a series of coloured drawings made 
by the author with the camera lucida; and micro- 
scopical preparations exhibited to the Sectionshowed 
the characters of the cell, and of the polypide after 
its removal. 





SATURDAY. 

SuB-sEcTION D.—PHYSIOLOGICAL SCIENCE, 
President—Dr. R. Harrisson. 
Vice-Presidents—Sir H. Marsu, Prof. Hucu Caruiste, Prof. F. 

C. Faye, Christiania, Dr. Jacos, Dr. Laycock, Sir Pair 
Crampton. 
‘ecretaries—R. D. Lyons, Prof. REDFERN. 
Committee—Dr. Banks, Dr. J. Barker, Dr. J. K. Barton, Dr. J. 
Black, Dr. Carte, Dr. Churchill, Dr. Corbett, Dr. J.C. ve 
Dr. W.T. Gairdner, Dr.Gordon, Dr. Griffin, Prof. Hayden, 
Dr. J. Hughes, Dr. Kinahan, Dr, Law, J. . Dr. R. M'Don: 
nell, Dr. W.C. Moore, Dr. Osborne, Dr. Poznanski, Dr. Steele, 
Dr. Wyville Thompson, Dr. Tyrrell. 

This Section met at 11 o’clock in the Law School, 
Prof. Harrisson, M.D., President, in the chair.— 
The PRESIDENT said that it would be in the recol- 
lection of several persons present, that in the year 
1835, when the British Association met first in 
Dublin, a Physiological or Medical Section had been 
formed and had worked with great success, and 
that many most important additions to science had 
emanated from its labours at the meeting. Since 
that period, however, at the meetings of the Asso- 
ciation, which took place in the principal towns 
throughout the empire, no Physiological Section 
existed, nor indeed had it been originally intended 
in the arrangements for the present meeting in 
Dublin to establish any such Section as a distinct 
one. It had been found, however, that many dis- 
tinguished scientific medical men had assembled. in 
the city, representing not merely England and Scot- 
land, but several of the Continental countries, and 
even America, and it was determined, even at the 
present late hour, to organize aSub-section, in which 
the labours of these eminent medical men could be 
made available for the promotion of science, and 
he (Prof. Harrisson) was happy to congratulate the 
meeting on the distinguished array of gentlemen 
now assembled in this room. 

Prof. Laycock, of Edinburgh, read an abstract 
of a paper, written by Prof. Alison, of Edinburgh, 
‘On certain @ priori Principles of Biology.’—The 
writer stated that there were certain principles which 
should be admitted, and that they formed the same 
basis for physiological science as the axioms of 
geometry did for that science, and as certain induc- 
tive principles for the science of morals. It might 
be said that the object of the paper was to apply 
the doctrine of the Scotch school of metaphysics to 
physiological science, but on account of the recent 
illness of the distinguished author the communica- 
tion was incomplete. 

Dr. Garrpner, of Edinburgh, as a pupil of Prof. 
Alison, explained the nature and object of his dis- 
tinguished preceptor’s views, which he said were 
chiefly directed to oppose the modern tendency of 
medical investigation, which he regarded as likely 
to degrade the science to that of a subordinate de- 
partment of chemistry on the one hand, and of me- 
chanical science on the other, omitting all consider- 
ation of that high though less intelligible class of 
phenomena which were known to be vital. 





The ABBE Moreno made a communication in 
French on the part of M. le Baron Heurtelous, 
‘On a new Method of administering Chloroform.’ 

‘On the Connexion between Atmospheric Vicis- 
situdes and Epidemic Diseases,’ by Dr. PozNan- 
SKI.—He also exhibited an instrument for measur- 
ing the force and number of the pulsations of the 
arteries. 

‘On the Oriental Bath,’ by Dr. Havcuton.— 
This paper led to a general discussion on the effects 
of bathing on health, and a general opinion was 
expressed that the price charged at the public baths 
of this country was still too high to. allow of that 
free use of bathing which was essential to the pre- 
servation of health and morals. 

‘On the Physiological Relations of Albumen,’ by 
Prof. HAYDEN. 

‘On the Mortality from certain Diseases,’ by 
Dr. GAIRDNER.—The object of the author was to 
obtain a more accurate account of the causes of 
death, especially in our hospitals, than yet obtained 
by the reports afforded by those institutions. In 
the course of his remarks Dr. Gairdner commented 
upon the returns of the Registrar-General, and 
stated that for the purposes of medical science they 
were not only utterly useless, but misleading and 
injurious, 

MONDAY. 

“On the Alternation of Generations and Par- 
thenogenesis in Plants and Animals,’ by Dr. Lan- 
KESTER.—After alluding to the phenomena of 
‘“‘ Alternation” as described by Steenstrup in the 
Entozoa, Meduse, and § ian polyps, and 
to the phenomena of Parthenogenesis, described 
by Owen and Von Siebold, the author concluded 
his paper as follows :—“ If we turn now to the 
vegetable kingdom, we find nes analogous 
phenomena presenting themselves. In fact, the 
modifications of the reproductive function, which 
have recently excited so much surprise in the ani- 
mal kingdom, are the normal forms of the function 
among plants. In the roots and branches of a tree 
we have a gigantic ‘nurse,’ and the buds are its 
progeny. Just as we find the same secondary pro- 
ducts called ‘ gemmz,’ in animals either remaining 
adherent to their parent-stocks, as in the Sertula- 
rian and other zoophytes, or floating off, as in 
Hydra and many others, so we find the buds of 
plants remaining attached to the tree, or becoming 
separated from it. Just, too, as we find a different 
form assumed by the secondary offspring of the 
‘nurse,’ as in the scolex-head of the cystic-worm, 
so we find in such cases as those presented by the 
‘ bulbillus,’ the ‘ bulb,’ and the ‘sporule,’ different 
forms assumed by wpa having the same relations 
in the plant as in the animal. So likewise in the 
plant we find a greater change of the secondary 
offspring taking place, when sexes are developed 
and flowers are produced, and the hermaphrodite 
flower, with its stamens and pistils, is the repre- 
sentative of the segments (proglottides) of the 
tape-worm, with its male and female apparatus in 
a common envelope. We may go yet further with 
our analogies in the vegetable kingdom. Here also 
we have numerous cases in which the germ-cell, the 
ovule, is produced, and developes within itself an 
embryo, quite independent of the influence of the 


sperm-cell, the pollen.”—The paper was illustrated 
by the following diagram :— 
GENESIS. 
HoMOGENESIS, HETEROGENESIS. — 
(Reproductive force acting a ata gg force acting 
through similar cells.) through dissimilar cells, 
It is represented in— sperm-cells and germ-cells.) 
It is represented in— 
A. Plants by Phytoids. A. Plants by — 
1. Isophytoids. 1, Gynophytoids. 
Buds. LA ser go 
2. Allophytoids. sti ia, &c. 
Babi 2. Androphytoids 
Bulbs, Male flowers. 
Sporules, &c. Antheridia, &c. 
3. Androgynophytoids. 
Herimaphrodite flower:. 
B. Animals by Zooids. B. In animals— 
1. Isozooids. 1. Gynozooids. 
Gems, or buds. ‘emales. : 
2. Allozooids. 2. Androzooids. 
Nurses (Steenstrup). Males. 
Agamozooids (Huxley). | 3. Androgynozooids. 
Virgin Aphides (Owen). Herm: phrodites. 





Agamic eggs (Lubbock). 
Drone Bees (Siebold’. | 
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Prof. ALLMAN thought Dr. Lankester’s nomen- 
clature very clear and intelligible ; and he believed 
by its aid inquiries jnto the curious and difficult 
subject he had brought before the Section would 
be facilitated. —Dr. Barrp could confirm the state- 
ments made by Dr. Lankester with regard to the 
Entomostracous Crustacea. In the case of the 
ordinary Daphina pulex, he had observed seven 
generations of young without the existence of 
males amongst them. 

‘Qn the Flow of the Chyle in the Lacteal 
System,’ by Mr. Lister.—He had made a series 
of observations on the lacteals of mice under the 
influence of chloroform. He found the chyle flow- 
ing equably without contraction, and the chyle 
corpuscles very close to the origin of the vessels. 
He had in vain endeavoured to cause small par- 
ticles of coloured matter, as indigo, &c., to pass 
into the lacteals. 

Prof. Lyons exhibited an instrument for the 
local application of Chloroform. 

Dr. MILLINGEN introduced to the Section a 
method he had adopted of preserving the Vaccine 
Virus in Glycerine. 

‘On the Valvular Apparatus connected with the 
Vascular System of certain Abdominal Viscera,’ 
by Dr. R. M‘DonneELL. | 

Dr. CARLISLE, of Belfast, made some observa- 
tions ‘On the Functions of the External Ear.’— | 
The author called attention to some portions of | 
the external ear of animals, by which it was adapted | 
to become the means of receiving and transmitting | 
sounds to the internal ear. 

‘On the Action of the Auriculo-Ventricular | 
Valves of the Heart,’ by Dr. GarRDNER.—He said, | 
that he had frequently found two auriculo-ventricu- | 
lar regurgitant murmurs, which were not fully ex- | 
plained by the post-mortem appearances. He pointed 





out anatomical conditions of the valves at the time | Gaul, and on the Researches of Zeuss and others | 


of their tension, which he believed have not been | 
sufficiently attended to, and that these explained 
the occurrence in certain otherwise obscure cases 
of regurgitant murmurs without organic lesions of | 
the valves or dilatation of the orifices. 

‘On certain Pathological Characters of the 
Blood Corpuscles,’ by Mr. J. B. HENNESSY.— 
He stated the results of his microscopical observa- 
tions on, first, healthy blood, and on, secondly, in- 
flamed blood. The result to which he directed | 
particular attention was, that in inflamed blood the 
corpuscles were smaller and darker than in healthy | 
blood. In corroboration of his views, he quoted | 
the remarks of M. Donne, of Mr. Wharton Jones, 
Mr. Gulliver, and many others, upon this change | 
of size. Mr. Hennessy founded a theory of inflam- 
mation through increase of temperature, the occur- | 
rence of the buffy coat and the other phenomena | 
being satisfactorily explained. 

‘On the Importance of introducing a New and 
Uniform Standard of Micrometric Measurement,’ 
by Prof. Lyons.—He alluded to the great diffi- 
culties experienced by observers in enumerating, | 
rendering, and even remembering the various kinds 
of measures now in use in these countries and on 
the Continent, portions of the English, Irish, and 
French inch and line, and decimal parts of the 
French millimttre. The high figure in the deno- 
minator and the number of decimal plans were 
exceedingly cumbrous. He (Dr. Lyons) would pro- | 





| 





pose that some definite micrometric integer should 
be assumed, being a determinate part of unity. He 
proposed that this measure should be denominated 
a microline. 
himself to the adoption of any standard, but would 
propose provisionally that the one ten-thousandth 
part of the English inch should be assumed and 
denominated the standard microline pro tem. He 
would, however, have his hearers bear in mind the 
present tendency of scientific men towards a deci- 
mal system. For his own part he would prefer the 
French decimal scale. 


This Sub-Section met on Tuesday morning, to 
hear a paper from Prof. Faye, of Christiania, ‘On 
a New Method of Removing Malignant Deposits 
from the System,’—and which had been attended 
with great. practical success. 


He did not mean definitely to bind | 


SATURDAY. 

Section E.—GEOGRAPHY AND ETHNOLOGY. 

‘ On the Remains of early Stone-built Fortresses 
and Habitations in the County of Kerry,’ by Mr. 
GEORGE V. Du Noyrer.—He called attention to a 
class of Celtic antiquities hitherto but slightly no- 
ticed by archeologists, and in this instance to a 
Celtic city discovered by him in the summer of 1856. 
These buildings, which occupy an extent of three 
miles along the southern slope of Mount Eagle, con- 
sist of circular bee-hive-shaped houses, often sur- 
rounded by a massive circular wall as if intended for 
warlike purposes, or of one, two, or three separate 
apartments more or less circular in plan, and evi- 
dently intended for residences merely. Some are 
yet quite perfect, but generally the roofs have 
fallen in. One of the largest and most important 
of the former kind of building is called Caher-na- 
mactirech, and another called Caher-fada-an-doruis, 
which is a triple-chambered building, offer a subject 


of the highest interest to the antiquary or inquirer | 


into the architecture of the pre-historic inhabitants 
of Ireland. In conclusion, the author dwelt on 
the social condition and habits of the people who 
erected such rude massive buildings, which from 
their remote and sequestered position have to us 
been preserved through the lapse of ages. 

‘On the supposed Biblical Names of Baalbec, 
and on the Position of Baalgad,’ by Mr. J. Hoae. 

‘ On the Inhabitants and Dialect of the Barony 
of Forth, in the County of Wexford,’ by the Rev. 
Dr. C. Russet. 

‘ Observations on Vancouver Island,’ by Mr. 
KENNETH SUTHERLAND, R.N. 

‘On the Moral and Intellectual Characteristics 
of the Gael of Ireland and Scotland,’ by Dr. 
O'Donovan. 

‘On an Inscription in the Language of Ancient 


into that Language,’ by Dr. SteGrRiep. 
MONDAY. 

‘On some Skulls discovered in an ancient Se- 
pulchral Mound near Mount Wilson, in the King’s 
County,’ by Dr. GRraTTan. 

‘On the Macrocephali,’ by Dr. Mrncuin.—He 
said that the statements of Hippocrates regarding 
a tribe of men whose heads presented an altogether 
different cranial outline from those of the ancient 
Greeks presented much difficulty when compared 
with the writings of Strabo, Pliny, and others, 
upon the subject. In 1850, Dr. Cecil Meyer said 
that up to that period only three macrocephalic 
heads were known, viz., one found by Rathke, 
another by Baron Asch, and the third by Rudolph 
Wagner. From Hippocrates it appeared that no 
other race of men had heads like the macrocephali ; 
—that their cranial elongation arose from artificial 
compression by means of bandages, &c. ;—that in 
the course of time Nature took the matter into her 
own hands, so that bandages had nothing to do 
with it ;—that those men who had the longest 
heads were considered the most noble, and that 
after a certain time these usages fell into disuse, 
owing to intercourse with other men. Dr. Min- 
chin then described the three skulls alluded to by 
Meyer as the only specimens of the macrocephalic 
shape. He then referred to the description by 
Strabo of the shape of the long head. He said, 
‘* The long head is necessitated by ossification of 
the sagittal suture. The closure of this suture is 
for the most part perfect, and is felt through the 
integuments in the form of an elevated ridge.” He 
then proceeded to describe a boy then living in 
| Berlin whose head was a perfect example of this 
| formation. Dr. Minchin then proceeded to review 
| the statements of Strabo and others as to the ma- 

crocephali, and argued that it was highly improba- 

ble that the form of head which they undoubtedly 
| possessed could be caused by the use of compres- 
sion in youth, for notwithstanding the prevalence 
of skull compression in different parts of the globe, 
yet in no place had travellers found that the over- 
hanging forehead for which the macrocephali were 
distinguished, was caused by the use of bandages. 
He then expressed it as his opinion that the ma- 
crocephalic head was not the result of compression, 
but was a peculiarity which existed from birth. 





That shape, which may have been originally pro- 








duced by artificial means, became afterwards not 
only hereditary, but absolutely congenital. This 
skull should not be considered.a type of a series, of 
which the individuals were characterized by the 
following features :—Smallness of bi-parietal mea- 
surement, great antero-posterior elongation, frontal 
region overhanging the face, and congenital ab- 
sence of the sagittal suture, this last being the 
determining cause of which all other characters 
were the distinguishing results. To the present 
day numerous instances of this conformation were 
found. He himself first noticed these peculiar 
radiating lines which indicated a central ossific 
origin of the Os Bregnatis. Every day fresh in- 
stances were springing up which showed this 
remarkable shape of head was not the exponent of 
physical degeneracy. 

‘On the Character, Extent, and Ethnological 
Value of the Indo-European Element in the Lan- 
guage of Finland,’ by Mr. Cutu.—He drew atten- 
tion to the existence of Indo-European words in 
the Finn language. After showing the changes in 
the forms of Swedish words on their incorporation 
into the Finn language, he proceeded to consider 
similar changes in Greek and Latin words, and 
accepting those already identified by Justenius, 
Key, Wedgwood, and others, he extended the list, 
and pointed out Sanscrit words; also showing that 
words of all the Indo-European dialects are common 
to the Finn, and as these are words of daily life, he 
argued that the Finn language is Indo-European ; 
thence, that the Finnic dialects are so too, that the 
Dravidian tongues are so too, and thus he extends 
the term Indo-European to comprise the whole of 
the Turanian dialects. And as the Indo-European 
tongues have many roots in common with the 
Shemitic tongues, he was convinced that the whole 
of the three families of tongues might be grouped 
as of one origin, existing at the time when, in the 
words of Moses, the great father of history, ‘‘ The 
whole earth was of one language and of one speech.” 

‘A short Statement of Discoveries in Southern 
Africa, preparatory to an Address on the Climate, 
River-systems, and People, to be delivered in the 
evening,’ by the Rev. Dr. LivinestTone. 

‘ On the supposed Unity of the American Race,’ 
by Dr. Winson. 

‘On the Affinities existing between the Hebrew 
and the Celtic,’ by the Rev. F. Crawrorp. 


SATURDAY. 
Section F.—ECONOMIC SCIENCE AND STATISTICS. 

The Archbishop of Dublin took the chair at 
eleven o'clock. 

‘ A Census of the Province of Canterbury, New 
Zealand,’ by Mr. H. J. PortER.—The total pupula- 
tion of Canterbury is as follows:—Males, 2,196; 
females, 1,699 ; total, 3,895. Of that number there 
were, English, 3,390; Scotch, 314; Irish, 162; 
French, 67; German, 24; other nations, 38. The 
number of professing members of the Church of 
England, 3,225; Roman Catholic, 111; other de- 
nominations, 559; sick and infirm, 21; total at 
Sunday and day schools, only 294; dwellings of 
stone and brick, only 2; of wood, 365; of other 
materials, 181; stock of sheep, 99,245; of catile, 
6,363; of horses, 596; of pigs, 4,391. It appeared 
from Mr. Porter’s paper, which accompanied the 
statistical tables, that in a population under 4,000 
there were 500 more males than females, causing 
a great want of females, and that it would have re- 
quired 100 more females to give one domestic to each 
family, who, if resident in England, would require 
such aid; that the paucity of stone buildings, only 
two in the whole province, was caused by the fre- 
quency of earthquakes; that the few sick and infirm 
proved the salubrity of the climate; and that the 
failure of the Canterbury Association scheme may 
be accounted for by the attempt to form a class 
settlement of one religious persuasion alone, and 
by the early expenditure of two-thirds of the land 
sales on secular purposes, which were intended for 
church and educational purposes. Mr. Porter's 
opinion, after a residence of twelve months in the 
province is, that labourers will find it a good coun- 
try for emigration, but the higher classes had better 
remain at home. 

‘On his Car Establishment in Ireland,’ by 
Mr. C. Bianconi, 
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‘On the Advantages arising from the Improve- 
ment of Tidal Rivers as exemplified by the State 
of the Clyde,’ by Dr. Strane.—Though the area 
drained by the river above Glasgow is 736 square 
miles, and sends down water in floods to the extent 
of 33,885 cubic feet per second, it remained in a 
state of nature till 1768, having only about two 
feet depth of water. By different engineering 
appliances it has been rendered navigable for ves- 
sels drawing twenty feet of water. This has been 
accomplished, first, by placing jetties on its sides, 
whereby to contract the stream and cause it to 
deepen itself by its own flow and scour; this 
obtained a depth of 8 feet; secondly, by connect- 
ing these jetties by half-tide parallel dykes, a depth 
of 10 feet, and thereafter by raising them to full- 
tide dykes, a depth of 11) feet; thirdly, by the 
combined processes of dredging and steam naviga- 
tion prior to 1839, which augmented the depth to 
15 feet; and, fourthly, by the combined action of 
the dykes, deepening machines, and steamboat 
traffic, an artificial river has been got at this 
moment of a depth of 18 feet water at neap, and 
20 at spring tide. With respect to the harbour of 
Glasgow, its changes had been equally marked. 
In 1800, the whole quay was limited to a few hun- 
dred yards; now it extends to about two miles and 
a half, leaving an extent of harbour of upwards of 
60 acres. From these causes the number of vessels 
arriving at the harbour of Glasgow has increased 
from 11,505, with a tonnage of 696,261, in 1828, 
to 17,960, with a tonnage of 1,612,681, in 1857. 
While in 1828, there was not a steamer above 100 
tons at the harbour, now such vessels as the Persia 
of 3,600 tons sail down the river. The cost of the 
vast improvements made from 1770 to July, 1856, 
has been 2,527,199/. The revenue collected during 
the same period has been 1,603,219/., the annual 
revenues being in 1771, 1,046/.; in 1857, 82,7971. 
The debt of the Clyde Trust is about 92,000/., con- 
sequently a large portion of what may be called 
real capital has been paid out of revenue. The 
following commercial results may be mainly attri- 
buted to the improvement of the Clyde navigation. 
Before these operations were begun, Glasgow had 
little or no trade, whereas in 1854 the aggregate 
value of exports from its harbour was 4,905,5571. 
Previous to 1801 her registered ships were nil; in 
1856 they amounted to 563, with a tonnage of 
204,331. Formerly no ships were built on the 
river; now there are no fewer than 30 large ship- 
building yards, which in 1853-4 constructed no less 
than 266 vessels, having an aggregate tonnage of 
168,000 tons, which, with the marine-engines 
made during the same period, involved the enormous 
cost of nearly 5,000,000/. sterling. Previous to the 
commencement of the river improvements Glas- 
gow had only 24,000 inhabitants; now she can 
count 420,000, whilst its annual rental, which in 
1750 was only a few thousands, was last year 
1,319,720. The improvements on the Clyde have 
given a most decided impulse to the opening up 
and working of the rich fields of minerals by which 
Glasgow is surrounded, and which produced in 
1855 from coal and iron alone nearly 4,900,000I., 
and gave employment to 233,912 persons, who 
received for their labour wages to the amount of 
1,975,9197. So much for Glasgow. In anational 
point of view these improvements have proved 
equally beneficial. In 1796 the Customs duties 
levied at Glasgow were only 125l., whereas last 
year they amounted to 718,855/. In 1781 the 
revenue of the Glasgow Post-office was only 4,3411.; 
in 1856, with a penny postage, it reached 64,9581. 
Tn one word, while the taxes paid into the public 
treasury through the city of Glasgow before the 
Clyde improvements commenced were, compara- 
tively speaking, nothing, the various crown re- 
Venues collected there last year reached no less a 
sum than 2,800,000/., or about 1-25th part of the 
whole revenue of the country. 

‘ On the Statistics of Crime in Ireland from 1842 
to 1856,’ by Mr. J. M. Winson. 

“On Competition at the Bar,’ by Prof. Leste. 

“On Professional Incomes,’ by the same. 

P MONDAY. 

On the Economical, Educational, and Social 
Importance of open and public Competitive Exa- 
iunations,’ by Mr, E, CHADWICK. 


XUM 





‘On the Necessity of prompt Measures for the 
Suppression of Intemperance,’ by Mr. J. HauGu- 
TON. 

‘ On the Effect of good and bad Times on Com- 
mittals to Prison,’ by Mr. H. Cray. 

‘On the Dependence of Moral and Criminal on 
Physical Conditions of Populations,’ by Mr. E. 
CHADWICK. 

‘On the Influence of inadequate or perverted 
Development in the production of Insanity, Dis- 
ease, Want, and Crime,’ by Dr. H. M‘Cormac. 

‘ On Criminal Statistics,’ by Mr. J. C. Symons. 

‘ On the Census of Sydney, New South Wales,’ 
by Mr. H. J. Porter. 

‘ On the Application of the Decimal Scale in the 
Construction of Maps,’ by Mr. J. YavEs. 

‘On the Use of Prime Numbers in English 
Measures, Weights, and Coinage,’ by the same. 


SATURDAY. 
Section G.—MECHANICAL SCIENCE. 

The Earl of Rosse, President, took the chair at 
eleven o'clock. 

Continued ‘Report on- the Development of 
Heat in Agitated Water,’ by Mr. G. RENNIE.— 
Mr. Rennie, in alluding to his former papers on 
the subject, read before the Section last year, at 
Cheltenham, stated that the subject of the mecha- 
nical or dynamic force required to raise a given 
quantity of water one degree of Fahrenheit had 
long been the object of the research of philosophers, 
ever since Count Rumford, in his celebrated expe- 
riments on the evolution of heat in boring guns 
when surrounded by ice or water, proved the 
power required to raise one pound of water one 
degree, and which he valued at the dynamic equi- 
valent of 1,0341b. M. Moya was the first who 
announced that heat was evolved from agitated 
water. The second was Mr. Joule, who announced 
that heat was evolved by water passing through 
narrow tubes, and by this method each degree of 
heat required for its evolution a mechanical force of 
7701b. Subsequently in 1845 and 1847 he arrived 
at a dynamical equivalent of 772 1b. These experi- 
ments had since been confirmed by other philo- 
sophers on the Continent.” In the present paper 
Mr. Rennie stated that his attention was called to 
the subject by observing the evolution of heat by 
the sea in a storm, by the heat from water running 
in sluices. He, therefore, prepared an apparatus 
similar to a patent churn, somewhat similar to that 
adopted by Mr. Joule, but on a large scale. In 
the first case he experimented on fifty gallons, or 
500 1b. of water, inclosed in a cubical box, and 
driven by a steam engine instead of a weight falling 
from a given height, as in Mr. Joule’s experiment; 
secondly, on a smaller scale, by 10lb. of water 
inclosed in a box. The large machine or churn was 
driven at a slow velocity of eighty-eight revolutions 
per minute, and the smaller machine at the rate of 
232 revolutions per minute, so that the heat given 
off by the water in the large box was only at the 
rate of three and a half degrees per hour, including 
the heat lost by radiation; whereas the heat evolved 
by the ten gallons of water contained in the small 
box agitated at 232 evolutions was fifty-six degrees 
Fahrenheit per hour. Thus the temperature of the 
water in the large box was raised from sixty degrees 
to 144 degrees, and the temperature of the water in 
the small box to boiling point. As an illustration, 
an egg was boiled hard in six minutes. The 
mechanical equivalent in the first case was found to 
approximate nearly to that of Mr. Joule, but in the 
latter case it was considerably above his equivalent, 
arising, very probably, from the difficulty of mea- 
suring accurately the retarding forces. 

‘On the Form of Entrances to Tidal Basins,’ by 
Mr. B. Stonry.—On examining the entrances of 
the numerous floating docks and tidal basins which 
had been constructed up to the present period, it 
was found impossible, owing to the great variety of 
their form, to reduce the principles upon which they 
appeared to have been constructed to any one 
definite or precise rule. Some dock entrances were 
formed at right angles to the river, a few sloping 
upwards against the stream, and others again slop- 
ing downwards, which latter form not only tends 
to prevent deposits, but greatly facilitates the en- 
trance and departure of vessels, He objected to the 





| entrance being at right angles to the stream, on the 


ground that, though equally adapted forvesselscom- 
ing from the interior ofthe country or from thesea, the 
number of vessels which entered a dock from the 
upper part of the river bore a very small proportion 
indeed to those whose traffic was-seawards. It was 
usual to place the entrance at or near the centre of 
the dock or basin, which was parallel to the river; 
but when the entrance was thus placed, vessels 
lying at either side of the entrance had to be 
warped, at a considerable expense of time and. 
labour, into a suitable position for passing through. 
The chief points to be aimed at in constructing a 
dock or tidal basin were—1. Facility of ingress or 
egress. 2. Freedom from silting up. To these 
may be added—3. Economy of quay room; and 4. 
Facilities for the land traffic in connexion with the 
shipping. These requisites were, he believed, in a 
great measure fulfilled in the form of basin and 
entrance which he now advocated, viz., a lozenge, 
or trapezium, or rectangle, whose width was equal 
to the breadth of two vessels together, with suf- 
ficient space between them for another vessel to 
turn with facility, say from 350 to 400 feet between 
the walls for vessels of ordinary length. The 
entrance was at the lower end, and sloped so that 
a ship or steamer could pass from the river into the 
dock without warping, or any such annoyance and 
delay. Similarly on leaving, a vessel, when once 
her head was turned round, could pass through 
with as much ease as at entrance, and without risk 
of being carried by the current against the lower 
pier head. 

‘On Macadamized Roads,’ by Mr. Frira. 

‘On the Tangent Wheel as a Hydraulic Motor,’ 
by Mr. G. Moteswortn. 

‘On Improvements in Iren and Steel, and their 
Application to Railway and other Purposes,’ by 
Mr. J. W. Dopps. 

MONDAY. 

Mr. J. Scott Russell, Vice-President, in the 
chair. 

‘Report on the Collapse of Tubes,’ by Mr. W. 
FarrBalrN. 

Mr. J. C. Dennis, of London, read a paper from 
Mr. J. Hartnupp, ‘On Controlling the Movement 
of Ordinary Clocks by Galvanic Currents.’ 

Mr. WRIGHT read a memorandum, by Admiral 
Moorsom, ‘On the Want of Facts respecting the 
Performance of Vessels at Sea.’.—The Admiral 
expressed his opinion that if experiments were con- 
ducted at sea under a vast variety of conditions as 
to form, size, and circumstances, rules might be 
established which would serve to determine much 
of what was now the subject of controversy, and go 
far to remove the reproach on the greatest maritime 
nation of the world, which was contained in the 
following passage of a work by Mr. Scott Russell : 
—“Tt is admitted that out of every three steam- 
vessels that are built, two fell very far short of 
fulfilling the intention with which they were con- 
structed.” 

‘On Superheated Steam,’ by Mr. J. WETHER- 
HEAD, United States. 





MISCELLANEA 
The Original Ommibus.—Who would havethought 


that the omnibus was an ancient institution; in 
fact, nearly two centuries old? Such, however, is the 
case, itappears. In 1662,—as welearn from the notes 
of a young and enterprising French contemporary, 
the Courrier de Paris,—a royal decree of Louis the 
Fourteenth authorized the establishment of a line of 
““two-penny-halfpenny” omnibuses; or “Carosses 
2 cing sous.” The company had at its head the 
Duke de Roants, and a brace of marquises, and no 
less a person than the gentle Pascal was among the 
shareholders. The decree expressly stated that 
these coaches, of which there were originally seven, 
each containing eight places, should run at fixed 
hours, full or empty, to and from certain extreme 
quarters of Paris, for the benefit of ‘“‘a great num- 
ber of persons ill provided for, as persons engaged 
in lawsuits, infirm people, and others, who have 
not the means to ride in chaise or carriage, which 
cannot be hired under a pistole or a couple of 
crowns a-day.” As the pistole was worth eleven 
francs, and the crown (écu d’or) was worth five 
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francs, fourteen sous, the idea of a twopenny-half- 
penny omnibus spread delight throughout the 
capital. The public inauguration, at seven o clock 
on a March morning, of the year 1662, was a grand 
and gay affair. Three of the “busses” started 
from the Porte St.-Antoine, and four from the 
Luxembourg. Previous to their setting out, two 
commissaries of the Chatelet, in legal robes, four 
guards of the grand provost, half-a-score of city 
archers, and as many cavalry, drew up in front of 
the ecstatic people. The commissaries delivered to 
the latter an address on the advantages of the two- 
penny-halfpenny carriages, exhorted the riders to 
observe good order, and then, turning to the coach- 
men, covered the body of each with a long blue 
frock, with the arms of the King and the city 
showily embroidered on the stomach. 


out the day a provost-guard rode in each carriage, 


and infantry and cavalry, here and there, paraded | 


along the respective lines to keep them clear. For 
a while, all Paris strove to ride in these omnibuses, 
and some stood to gaze impatiently at those who 
had succeeded better than themselves. The two- 


penny-halfpenny coach was the event of the day, | 


even the Grand Monarque tried a trip in one down 
at St.-Germains, and the actors of the Marais 
played the ‘ Intrigue des Carosses & cinq sous,’ on 
their joyous theatre. The wealthier classes seem 
to have taken possession of them for a considerable 





time, and it is singular that when they ceased to be | 
fashionable, the poorer classes would have nothing | 


to do with them, and so the speculation failed. 
The system re-appeared, we may add, in London, 
under certain modifications in the year 1820, and 
as in Paris in 1622, so in London, we brought the 
new carriage on the stage, and drew peals of 
laughter and a heavy ‘‘half-price,” by the farce of 
‘The Omnibus; or, a Convenient Distance.’ 
History in Eclipses —Mr. Bosanquet quotes my 
words fairly in his last letter, but he tacks to them 
an interpretation which is altogether erroneous. I 
did not mean to include the eclipse of Agathocles 
among controverted eclipses. I never called it so. 


I fully admit its authority, as determining limits | 


within which the secular inequalities of the moon 
must range; but I have yet to learn what those 
limits are. Mr. Airy says that they include the 
values of the secular inequalities given by the new 
tables, which would make the eclipse of 585 to 
satisfy the conditions of the Lydian war. It does 
not follow, however, and I wait for proof, that 
they exclude those diminished values which would 
make the eclipse of 603 or that of 610 to satisfy 
these conditions. How much would the secular 
inequalities require to be diminished in order that 
the southern part of the shadow should pass over 
the most northern position of the fleet that is pos- 
sible? And where would the shadow pass in 603, 


or 610, if they were diminished in this same pro- | 


portion? Till these calculations have bee fairly 
made, Mr. Bosanquet has no right to claim the 
eclipse of Agathocles as in his favour. 
the lunar eclipses recorded by Ptolemy prove any- 
thing, one way or other, till tested by accurate 
calculation, showing in each case what the 
effect would be of diminishing the secular inequali- 
ties. As for the chronological part of Mr. Bosan- 
quet’s last letter, I am quite satisfied to let it 
speak for itself. Epw. Hrivcks. 

Killyleagh, Sept. 5. 

Collections for a New Dictionary of the English 
Language.—There is a service to be rendered in 
connexion with this subject which appears to me 
urgently needed. 
the Committee of the Philological Society engaged 
on this subject may consist with their giving any 
attention to it. But I would submit to their con- 
sideration,—or failing theirs, to that of whomso- 
ever such matters may interest,—the following re- 
marks, There are some words, the habitual mis- 
use, or vague and inaccurate use, of which appear 
to involve consequences far more important than 
any merely linguistic considerations ;—consequences 
widely and deeply influencing the national cha- 
racter and moral qualities of our people. Examine, 
for example, the word ‘ Honour,” and its deriva- 
tives. May not this noun be accurately defined 
to signify, first, the “ high estimation in which a 





With this | 
original badge, off drove the coachmen, but through- | 


Neither do | 


person or thing is held”; and, secondly, ‘“ any ex- 
ternal sign or manifestation of that estimation”? 
Now, Johnson givés thirteen explanations of the 
word. But they may be all ranged under the above 
two, except the fifth, which stands thus:—‘‘ No- 
bleness of mind; scorn of meanness; magnanimity.” 
And this explanation of the word embodies exactly 
the error, which has arisen from confounding the 
appearance of the thing with the reality of the 


thing itself; and which exercises a very mis- 
chievous influence on our modes of thought. But 


the examples he adduces singularly fail to bear out 
any such meaning. He gives two. The first from 
Shakspeare :— 

Now shall I see thy love ; what motive may 
| Be stronger with thee than the name of wife. 
That which upholdeth him, that thee upholds ; 
His honour, Oh! thine honour, Lewis, thine honour! 


In this passage, read ‘ reputation,” or ‘“‘ fair 
fame,” for ‘‘ honour,” and surely the sense is accu- 
rately the same. The second example, from Rogers, 
| is more remarkable, ‘“‘ If by honour is meant any- 
thing distinct from conscience, ’tis no more than a 
| regard to the censure and esteem of the world.” 
But it is clear enough, that something distinct 
from conscience 7s meant by the word. A man 
detected in doing some base thing implores that his 
honour may be spared by the concealment of it. A 
man’s honour is injured by his wife’s misconduct. 
| A man may be wrongfully dishonoured by an erro- 
neous judgment. But if a man’s honour were de- 
pendent on his own intrinsic qualities or his own 
real actions, it could neither be saved by conceal- 
ment of evil conduct, nor touched by the wrong- 
doing of another, nor taken away by any man’s 
erroneous opinion. Other examples adduced by 
Johnson accurately give the true sense of the word. 
As this from Bacon:—‘‘ A man is an ill husband 
of his honour, that entereth into any action, the 
failing wherein may disgrace him, more than the 
carrying it through can honour him.” The next, 
from Dryden, gives accurately the sense pointed 
out above as the only second sense of the word,— 
“‘ the outward sign or manifestation of favourable 
opinion.” — 
He saw his friends, who whelm'd beneath the waves, 
Their funeral honours claimed, and ask’d their quiet graves. 
If, then, as it should seem, the truth is, that the 
sole legitimate meaning of the word is, “ the 
favourable opinion of others, or the expression or 
sign of that opinion,” it ought to be a common and 
perfectly intelligible, as it is a perfectly legitimate, 
phrase, to say, “‘ A. B. is a highly honourable 





being simply that the speaker disagrees with the 
generally high estimation in which A. B. is held. 
| But the phrase sounds like an absurdity, and would 
| be all but universally maintained to be such; so 
| generally have we come to admit the world’s 
opinion of A. B. as decisive proof of what he really 


}is. For the vague and lax use of the words “ ho- 
| nour,” ‘ honourable,” to signify veritable excel- 


lence, instead of merely the reputation thereof, as 
| in the phrases, “ a strictly honourable man,” “a 
|man, the soul of honour,” &c., arises from, as it 
| also perpetually tends to foster, the low morality 
which prizes “‘videri” at least as highly as “‘ esse,” 
—the truckling flunkeyism, which is content to see 
excellence wherever the crowd sees it, and nowhere 
else,—and the degrading preference of recognized 
success to unrecognized worth. I hold, therefore, 
| that the lexicographer who shall teach Englishmen 
to accept and accustom themselves to some such 
| little formula as the above, to the effect, that a very 





I know not how far the plans of | honourable man—i. e. a generally highly esteemed 


|man—may be, despite that estimation, a very 
worthless one, will have rendered no little service 
| to the national character. Similar remarks may 
| be applied, as will be easily seen, to sundry other 
| such words, as “ respectable,” “ infamous,” Kc. 
I want to hear people saying, ‘‘ Ay! ay! Tomkins 
|is a highly respectable man, but a most consum- 
| mate rogue,”—or, “Poor Wiggins is thoroughly 
infamous, but he is a truly worthy man.” 


e. As Od. 





To CorrRESPONDENTS.—Pico—D. N.—R.—J. R. T.— 
A. S—J. Y.—X.—G. H.—J. L—A Lover of Truth— 
received, 


man, but he is a great scoundrel;” the meaning ; 





Now ready, 


Complete in TwELvz Volumes, price 67. 6s. cloth, 


NOTES AND QUERIES; 


A MEDIUM OF INTER-COMMUNICATION FOR 


LITERARY MEN, ARTISTS, ANTIQUARIES, 


GENEALOGISTS, PHOTOGRAPHERS, 
&e. &e. 


SERIES THE FIRST. 


\g \4 T > ; 

NoTES AND QUERIES was established for the 
purpose of furnishing to all lovers of Literature a COMMON. 
PLACE BOOK, in which they might,on the one hand, record 
for their own use and the use of others those minute facts,—those 
elucidations of a doubtful phrase, or disputed passage—those 
illustrations of an obsolete custom—those scattered biographical 
anecdotes, or unrecorded dates,—which all who read occasionally 
stumble upon ;—and, on the other, of supplying a medium through 
which they might address those Queries, by which the best in- 
formed are sometimes arrested in the midst of their labours, in 
the hope of receiving solutions of them from some of their brethren. 


Now READY, price 5s. cloth, 


GENERAL INDEX 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


First Series, Vols. I. to XII. 





“Tt was not the smallest part of Dr. Johnson's eulogium on 
Gilbert Walmsley, that ‘what he did not immediately know he 
at least knew where to find,’ for, assuredly, the next best thin 
to possessing information is to know where to meet withit. T 
supply such a place was the object for which the weekly journal, 
NOTES AND QUERIES, was established. How many waifs 
and strays have been picked up in it—how many points of Eng- 
lish literature history, and biography have been elucidated in it, 
may be judged of by the fact that an Index to the First Series of 
twelve volumes has just been published, which contains between 
30,000 and 40,000 references. The utility of such a volume, not 
only to men of letters, but to well-informed readers generally, is 
too obvious to require proof, more especially when it is remem- 
bered that many of these references are to articles which them- 
selves point out the best sources of. information upon their respec- 
tive subjects.”— The Tiines, J une 28, 1856, 

“* Here we have a wonderful whet to the First Series of NOTES 
AND QUERIES, exciting the appetite of those who do not yet 
possess it,and forming that kind of necessary accompaniment to 
it which must be procured by those who do. If the Index to one 
volume of NOTES AND QUERIES be a marvel, twelve times 
more marvellous should be the Index to Vous. I. to XII, Itis 
not exactly that. however. Brevity has been studied. No main 
point has been left unindexed, but minute details have been, 
from the very necessity of the case, passed over. There are only 
about seventeen thousand entries in the Index. Each entry has 
sometimes, however, a dozen references, and the nature of the 
secondary reference isin each instance indicated. Perhaps the 
whole number of references to the body of the Series may exceed 
forty thousand ; and such an Index, there can be no doubt, adds 
very materially to the value of the Series it makes so perfectly 
available. Practically, in fact, the value of the First Series of 
NOTES AND QUERIES as a work of reference is doubled to all 
students by this publication.”—Examiner, July 12, 

*“*A GENERAL INDEX to the valuable and curious matter 
in the First and completed Series of NOTES AND QUEKIES is 
a great boon to the literary student. Each half-yearly Volume 
has had its own Index, but a search through a dozen separate 
lists isan affair of time and trouble. The haga complete Index 
is not formed by a mere throwing together of the subordinate 
ones, but isa new and extended and well-arranged table of con- 
tents. Having already had occasion to refer to it on various 
points, we can bear testimony to its usefulness. The lubour of 
preparing such a work must have been great, and much credit is 
due to Mr. Yeowell, the compiler, for the manner in which he has 
executed his task. The Index is alphabetical: but in the general 
alphabet are included_the following classified headings :—Anony- 
mous Works—Books, Notices of New—Coins—Documents inedited 
—Epigrams—Epitaphs—Folk-lore—Inscriptions—J unius—Photo- 
graphs — Popiana — Proverbs—Quotations—Reprints suggested— 
Shakspeare—Songs and Ballads.”—Examiner, July 26. 


New Series commencing January, 1856. 


* Learned chatty, useful.”"—Atheneum. 


Every SATURDAY, foolscap Quarto, PRICE 4., 
or STAMPED 5d. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


In compliance with a request urged upon us by 
many who, desirous of possessing NOTES AND QUERIES, were 
unwilling,on the one hand, to incur the expense of pur 
the twelve volumes already issued; or, on the other hz 
having an incomplete work, we determined with the new year 
(1856) to commence a New Series of NOTES AND QUERIES. 
This Second Series is, in all respects, similar to the First, ca ied 
on in the same spirit,—in a great measure, by the same friendly 
hands. We feel. therefore, justified in hoping that, while this new 
arrangement will procure us new Subscribers, we shall not lose 
any of those whose patronage we have hitherto enjoyed. 





A Specimen sent for Five Stamps. 


Bett & Datpy, 186, Fleet-street ; 


And by order ofall Booksellers and Newsmen. 
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NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of ‘NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND.’ 


Immediately, in crown 8vo. price 2s. 


THE COURSE OF TRUE LOVE 


NEVER DID RUN SMOOTH. 


By CHARLES READE, 
Author of ‘It Is Never Too Late To Mend,’ ‘ Peg Woffington,’ and ‘ Christie Johnstone.’ 


London: RicHaRD BenTLEY, New Burlington-street. 
Orders received by all Booksellers throughout the Kingdom. 





Now ready, with Emendations and Additions, Mi 
THIRD EDITION OF THE LIFE OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 
Author of ‘ JANE Eyre,’ ‘SHiR.ky,’ ‘ VILLETTE,’ &c. 


By E. C. GASKELL. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. with Plates, price 24s. cloth. 
London: Smita, Exper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 





NEW HISTORICAL NOVEL. 


Now ready, 


NOBLE TRAYTOUR: 
A CHRONICLE. 


By THOMAS OF SWARRATON, Armiger. 


In Three Volumes. 


London: SmitH, Extprer & Co. 65, Cornhill. 


NEW SERIAL 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘HARRY LORREQUER,’ 
IN MONTHLY NUMBERS. 


THE 








JUST PUBLISHED, No. II. price One Shilling, of 


DAVENPORT DUN N 
A MAN OF OUR DAY. 


By CHARLES LEVER. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY “ PHIZ.” 
“ Judging from the first number, this tale will be more carefully written than many of its predecessors.”—Standard. 
‘* This promises to be an amusing book, in which some of the prevaibing social follies and types of character of the 
day are satirized.”—Literary Gazette. 


CuapmMaAN & Hatt, 198, Piccadilly. 


PARLOUR LIBRARY.—NEW VOLUMES. 
IN FANCY COVERS, BY CROWQUILL. 


Sy alata tna ata *atatatatatataaataaaaaal 


HARRY HAMILTON; or, ADVENTURES AFLOAT and 


ASHORE. By CAPTAIN STEWART. [On Wednesday next. 
An original work, abounding with adventures of the liveliest kind. 





On October 1, 


THE DAYS of the REGENCY ; TOWN and COUNTRY. 


London: THomas Hopeson, 18, Paternoster-row. 











Now ready, postage free, 


A LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 


IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Also, 


A LIST OF SURPLUS COPIES OF RECENT WORKS 


WITHDRAWN FROM CIRCULATION, 
AND OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES FOR CASH. 
CHARLES EpwarD Mounier, New Oxford-street, London; and Cross-street, Manchester. 
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Just published, in post 8ro. price 108. 6d. cloth, 


E STORY of MY GIRLHOOD. By 
Mrs. HENRY LYNCH. 
London : Longman, Brown & Co. Paternoster-row. 


LIVY FOR MILITARY STUDENTS, 
Just published, in Svo. price ss, 6d. 


[HE HISTORY of ROME, by Titus Livivs. 

The 3rd Decade, Part I., illustrated by copious Notes, His- 
torical, Geographical, and Critical: esnecially adapted for the 
use of Military Students, By E. R. jHUMPHR Ys, LLD., 
Head Master of Ch 


London: Longman, Brown & Co. Paternoster row. 


CHEAP EDITION OF PARRY’S LIFE. 


A New Edition, . foun, 8vo. with Portrait and coloured Map of 

he North-West Passage, price 5s. cloth, 
EMOIRS of ADMIRAL PARRY, the 
retic Navigator. By his Son, the Rev. E. PARRY, M.A., 


of Baliter College, Oxford ; Domestic Chaplain to the Lord Bishop 
of London. Third Edition. 


London : Longman, Brown, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED WORK ON THE BRITISH ISLETS. 
Just published, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. with 4 Maps and 

45 Engravings on Wood, rrice 10s, 6d. cloth, 

HE BEAUTIFUL ISLETS of BRITAINE. 
By W. ALTER COOPER DENDY 

Author of ‘ The Philosophy of =: &e. 

“ We are delighted to Join .Mr. Dendy in his trip to the netghtent 
of the Islets south of Clyde.” Atheneu 

What could be more detigntfal than with the aid of nor 3 a 














guide to determine to know all about these beautiful islets of 
Britaine,, and the peculiarly interesting schance Sher illustrate— 
geology ? National Magazine. 


London: Longman, Brown, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


N EW and IMPROVED SCHOOL-BOOKS, 
y PROFESSOR SULLIVAN, LL D 
(Of the Irish National Educational Board.) 
. Geography Generalised; with an Introduction 
to Astronomy and Geology. 23rd Edition. Price 28, 
Introduction to Geography and History. 35th. 
Edition. 1s. 


The Gpelling- Book Superseded. 49th Edition. 
1s. 4d. 


1 

2. 

3. 

4, An Attempt to Simplify English 
ao 8. 

6. 

7. 





3lst Edition. 


Grammar. 
A Dictionary of the English Language. 6th 
Edition. 38. 6 


The ww of Derivations. 7th Edit. 2s. 


The Literary Class-Book ; or, Bepdings i in Eng- 
4th Edition. "2s, 6d 


* Dr. Sullivan’s School-Books, | taught, and of bringing out, in 
seven in number, are distin-| afew plain and striking rules, 
guished by one great principle— | the great leading ideas of the 
that of simplifying the subject | science in hand.’ 

Dublin University Magazine. 

*x* The circulation of these books in Ireland, Great SSritain, 
and the Cvlonies, amounts to upwards of 146,000 copies per annum, 
as appears by the following return, ease essrs. Alex. Thom & 
Son, the mara ng Printers in Lrelan 

“ By re ferring to our books we find thee 438, 500 copies of Prof. 
Sullivan’ 8 School Books have been printed in our establishment 
bap ee a last — years, ALEX. THOM and SONS,” 

“Ist July, 1 


London: itis and Co. Dublin: M.and J, Sullivan. 
d sold by all Booksellers. 


Just published, 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


E INTELLECTUALISM of LOCKE: An 
Essay. By THOMAS E. WEBB, M.A, 

“In the spirit of an earnest vindicator of the truth, Mr. Webb 
undertakes to show that Locke was an Intellectualist in the sense 
of Reid and Kant. His treatise is distinguished by a clear methodi- 
cal arrangement, bya s perfect mastery of his details, and by a style 

and | and precise.,.... He must of 
course expect some controversy, but ‘he has not entered into the 
arena without preparation. He need not fear that he will be 
driven from it ingloriously ; and, judging from his present work, 
we may predict for him, if he will persevere, a career second to no 
living British metaphysician. ”— Saturday Review, Sept. 5, 1857. 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, Longman, and Roberts. 
Dublin: William M‘Gee and Co. 18, Nassau-street. 


This Day is published, 
THe. DANUBE and the BLACK SEA. Me- 


moir on their JUNCYrION by a RAILWAY, between 
Tchernavoda and a Free Port at Kustendjie; with Remarks on 
the Biaviestion of the Dannie, the Danubian Provinces, the Corn 
Trade, By THOMAS FORESTER, Esq., Author of 
i Gerteg ia 1848, 1849,’ &. 1 vol. 8vo. Map and View, price 78. 6d. 

nines” Edward Stanford, 6, Charing Cross, 8.¥ Ww. 


Lately published, 
BELOw the SURFACE: A Story of English 


Country Life. In 3 vols. 

“* A well-constructed tale, in a fresh and charming style. Many 
of the scenes are finely delineated, and some of them displaya 
dramatic power of no mean order.” — Critic. 

** A very well-written and entertaining story of iter os ie Ufo.” 

ian, 

“A tale superior to ordinary novels in its practical application 
to the phases of actual life. The style is level, plain, and in good 
taste—felicitous epigrams flashing through the tissue here and 
there.”—Athenum. 

“The novel keeps the attention fixed, and it is written ina 
genial, often playful, tone ; so that, although containing much 
that is romantic in its incidents, there is no strain for effect.” 

Examiner. 
“The dark shades are very agreeably relieved by passages of 
brieht description or lively satire.”—Literary Gazette. 
all of refinement and viy sity. Py sprinkles more than one 
county with drops of satire.”— 
* Must be stamped as a decided eusneen "— Press, 

** 4 book that possesses the rare merit of being what it claims 
to be, a story of English country life ; and, moreover, a very well- 
told story. We have read it with much pleasure from the first 
page to the last.”"—Daily News. 

‘* Considerably above the average of novelsin many respects. It 
contains much thought, is well written, and is in parts; both 
amusing and interesting.”— Economist. 


London: Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill 
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Price One Shilling, 
THE 
REveut oF HINDOSTAN; 


THE NEW ‘WORLD: 


A POEM, by E RN La JONES, Author of ‘ The Battle-Day,’ 
he Emperor's Vigil,’ &. 

The above Poem was written with the Author’s blood, when 
denied the use of pen, ink, and paper, while confined during 1843 
and 1849 in a solitary cell on the Silent System, in Westminster 
Prison ; and, thouzh composed nine years ago, contains a prophecy 
of the present Revolt in Hindostan, correct even in many of the 
aninutest details, and remarkable for the view it gives of the ap- 
proaching result. It was printed. for private cireulation in 1850, 
and The English (Quarterly) Review, for October, 1551, spoke of it 
as follows :— 

* Ts not this nobly conceived and grandly spoken! Ernest Jones 
teaches ux how to write. Where, since the days of Pope. and Dry- 
den, shall we find such grand, * sustained heroic verse! Whata 
power of conception have we not witnessed! What a grandeur of 
expression! What real beauty !” 

“ No one can read this extraordinary Poem without rising from 
its perusal a wiser and a better man. The portraiture of the 
class-changes in England i is one of the most wonderful productions 
we have ever read.” 

Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange, London. 


A New and Elegant GIF T-BOOK, 3. 6d. extra cloth gilt, 


FRECOLLECTIONS of MRS. HESTER TAF- 
TAS, Court Milliner and Modiste during the Reign ro 

his Consort Queen Charlotte. Edited b 

Post 8vo, With two Illustrations by Gilbert. 

Blossoms,” 

night & Son, © ‘lerkenwell-close. 








King George III. one 
her Grauddaughter. 





Uniform with * Orange 
i London: * rell-c 
Now ready, in post Svo. (544 pp.) price 33, 6d. extra cloth, 
\j ALTER COLYTON: a Tale of 1688. By 
HORACE SMITH. With two Illustrations by Gilbert. 
FATHER EUSTACE. By Mrs. TROLLOPE. 
Uniform. (Jn the pi 


3.) 
onion: Knight & Son, C ‘lerkenwell- close. 





FRENCH BOOKS FOR BEGINNERS AND ADVANCED 
PUPILS. 


OURRIER’S FRENCH GRAMMAR, 224 
Exercises, _— Numbers referring to Rules, & 420 8yo. 
pages, 5s.—Key 
aerate ‘fitto, 23. 6d.— 8. 6d. 
The Model Books; 100 fh i ‘Lessons, 78. 6d. 
The Little ditto, 1s. 6d.; bound 
Easy Freuch Lessons. First Ste ep, 18, 
Dialogues in French and English.’ Paris, 2. 6d. 
French as Spoken. 24th thousand, 1s. 
Simpkin & Co. ; and the Author, 41, Manchester-street. 


HE ENGLISHWOMAN’S REVIEW and 
Home Newspaper.—On Saturday, the 12th instant, and on 
every succeeding Saturday, the above will be published, in a re- 
duced and more convenient form, as a Weekly Journal of Litera- 
ture and News. Price hreepence. e.—154, Strand. 

















Now ready, size Quarto oe. in a handsome gilt binding, price 
myo 


ulnea, 


HE LAST OF THE BRAVE; 


Seer | Views of the various Burial Grounds in the 
Crimea and at Scutari, accompanied by the entire Inscriptions 
on the Monuments, both Public and Regimental, together with 
these on the Tombs of our departed Heroes, whether Officers, 
Soldiers, or Sailors, thus forming Te egag memento of reference 
to the companion-in-arms or the r e. 

Capt. the Hon. JOHN COLE JORNE, 60th Royal Rifles, late 

77th Regiment, and Capt. FREDERIC BRINE, Royal Engi- 
neers, having taken the Sketches and surveyed the ground, will 
be a guarantee for the accuracy of this interesting series, and will 
enable the last resting-places of the brave in both services to be 
easily discovered. 

A CORRECT MAP OF SEBASTOPOL and Surrounding 
Country, showing the Russian Defences, Positions of the Allied 
Armies and their Trenches, also the British Military and Naval 
Burial Grounds, by Capt. FREDERIC BRINE, R.E. F.R.G.S. 
Co be had of the Publishers, Ackermann & Co. 106, Strand, 

ondon. 


A BOON COMPANION FOR RAILWAY TRAVELLERS. 
Now ready,a New Edition, nendsomely bound in cloth, 
reduced from 5s, 6d. to 3 

OE MILLER’S JEST BOOK: 
e A work everybody poe and few have read. A reprintfrom 
the genuine edition, with copious Additions. 

The first edition of this work haying been exhausted, it has been 
reprinted equal to the original,and now issued at agreatly reduced 


price. 
London: Whittaker & Co. 


ENGINEERING SCHOOL CLASS-BOOKS, 
In er. 8vo. 48, 6d. bd. with 220 Diagrams engraved for the Work, 


UCLID’S ELEMENTS OF PLANE 
GEOMETRY, with EXPLANATORY APPENDIX, and 
SUPPLEMENTARY PROPOSITIONS for Exercise. Adapted 
for the Use of Schools, or for Self-instruction. 
By W. D. COOLEY, A.B. 
Author of the‘ History of Maritime and Inland Discovery,’ 


* The Negroland of the Arabs,’ &c. 


“A neat and cheap edition of the universal introductions to ma- 
thematical aso divested of the diffusiveness with which the great 
Alexandrian clothed his expositions. Mr. Cooley has added an 
Appendix of additional matter to exercise the student, and pre 
fixed a very sensible Preface on the utility of the study and the 
best mode of pursuing it.”—Spectator, 








2. 
Uniform with the ‘ Elements, price 39, 6d. 


> 
OOLEY’S GEOMETRICAL PROPO- 
SITIONS DEMONSTRATED; or, a Supplement to Euclid; 
being a KEY to the Exercises appended to the ‘ Elements,’ for the 
use of Teachers and private Students. Upwards of 120 Propositions, 
deduced from the First Six Books of Euclid, are illustrated in it 
by uew Diagrams. 


3. 
In feap. 8vo. price 1s. 6d. 


OOLEY’S FIGURES of EUCLID; being the 
Diagrams illustrating the ‘ Elements,’ with "the Enuncia- 
tions printed separately for Use in the Class-room 


OSS’S PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAIT and 

LANDSCAPE LENSES,—These Lenses give correct defi- 
nition at the centre and margin of the picture, and have their 
visual and chemical acting foci coincident. 


Great Exhibition Jurors’ Report, p. 274. 
**Mr. Ross prepares lenses for Portraiture having the greatest 
intensity yet produced, by procuring the coincidence of the chemi- 
cal, actinic, and visual rays. The spherical aberration is also very 
carefully corrected, both in the central and oblique pencils.” 

“ Mr. Ross has exhibited the best Camera in the Exhibition. It 
is furnished with a double achromatic object-lens, about 3 inches 
inaperture. There is no stop, the field is flat, and the image very 
perfect up to the edge.” 

Catalogues sent upon application 
A. ROSS, 2, Featherstone-buildings, High Holborn, 


HoCEnn's OPERATOR’S NEGATIVE 

COLLODION is unsurpassed in sensitiveness and density, 
price 12s. per 20 oz. exclusive of bottles. 
POSITIVE noe gem unequalled — sensitiveness and 
a 6d. per oz., 88. 6d. per 20 

ALBUM eNizep PAPER, 174 by 11, 6. per quire; Waxed 

do,, 78.—Amber Varnish, 128. per pound ; Crystal do., 48.: both 
dry hard immediately without artificial heat.—Lenses and Ap- 
paratus of their own Manufacture.— Pure Chemicals. R 
HUCKIN’S * PRACTICAL HINTS on PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Third Edition,1s.; per post 18. 1d. 
HOCKIN & Uo. Operative Chemists, 38, Duke-street, Manches- 
ter-square, London (late 289, Strand). 


HOTOGRAPHY.—CAPTAIN FOWKE’S 
CAMERA, invented for and used by the Royal Engineers. 

T. OTTEWLILL & Co. beg to inform the Public that consider- 
able improvements have been made in this Camera, of which they 
have now undertaken the manufacture. They can highly recom- 
mend it as being the most portable, as well as the lightest Camera 
in use. The 10 by8 Camera contains one single back, two inner 
frames and focussing screen, with 3 in. Laudscape Lens, all in 
the small compass of 12 by 104, by 34 inches outside measurement, 
—Their illustrated Catalogue sent free on application. 
T. OrrewiLu & Co. Wholesale, Ketail and Export Photographic 
Apparatus Manufactory, Charlotte-terrace, Caledonian-road, 
Islington, London. 


A LBUMENIZED PAPER, carefully prepared 

by_R. W. THOMAS, Chemist, &., 10, Pall Mall. Five- 
Shilling Sample Quires of this paper, put up in suitable cases for 
posting, can be had on receipt of 6. 6d. pays = by stamps or post- 
office order, to RICHARD Ww. THOMA 


mOsOCRA PHY. — Gratis. — Mr. THomAs’s 
nlarged Paper of Instructions for the Use of his prepara- 
tion of *Collodion, * Xylo-lodide of Silver,” sent free on receipt of 
two stamps for postage ; or may be had bound on receipt of thirteen 
stamps.—Address R. W. Thomas, Chemist, &c., 10, Pall Mall. 


"PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS, APPA- 


RATUS, AND LENSES. 


W. THOMAS, Cuemist, &c.,10, PALL MALL, 
Sole Maker of the XYLO-[ODIDE of SILVER, and 
Manufacturer of Pure Photographic Chemicals and Apparatus. 

In the APPARATUS DEPARTMENT of this Establishment 
every kind of first-class Photo; cept ae may be seen, in- 
cluding CAMERAS, FOLD DING RIGLD, of superior con- 
struction—JOINTED and other STAN DS of the best make— 


PRESSU RE-FRAMES—GLASS BATHS, arranged for carrying 
the Silver Solutions, thus dispensing with the use of a Bottle and 
TA-FERCH BA 

















Sag ae ae 1A T'HS—Ditto ditto, for Plates up 
15 12 inches JUINTED. LEVELLING STANDS and 
SPIRI LEVELS—FRENCH and ENGLISH WEIGHTS in 


Sets — COLL! ODION PLATE-HOLDERS, for preparing large 
Plates with facility—PNEUMATIC Ditto-PLATE CLEANERS 
—COLLODION GLASSES—PLATE GLASS, all sizes, bevelled 
edges, and Boxes—A_ Choice Collection of PASSEPARTOUTS, 
made expressly for this house, from original patterns—ALB 
NIZED and other PAPERS, FRENCH and ENGLISH— A 
su IPERIOR NEGATIVE PAPER —A great variety of GL Lae, 
PORCELAIN, and GUTTA-PERC iA gy nea PORCELAIN 
DISHES for whole-sheet Canson—Als large Assortment of 
ROSS’S PORTRAIT and LANDS CAPE. LENSES, and every 
requletse for the practice of Photography. Full Instructions for 
Use, GRATIS, with each Pint Bottle of THOMAS’S XYLO- 
iODII DE of SILVER; also Instructions, GRATIS, with the 
Bhs COLOURING HAT H.—Maker of the CYANOGEN SOAP, 
RYSTAL VARNISH, oa &e. 


UN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
LONDON. 

Policies effected with this Society now, will pare spets in 
FOURK-FIFTHS OR 80 PER CENT. of the Net Profits of the 
Society, according to the conditions contained in the Society's 
Prospectus. 

The Premiums required by this Society for insuring young lives 
are lower than in many other old-established Offices, and In- 
surers are fully protected from all risk by an ample guarantee 
fund in addition to the accumulated funds derived from the 
investments of Premiums. 

Policy Stamps paid by the Office. 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the Office in Threadneedle- 
street, London, or of any of the Agents of the Society 

CHARLES HENRY LIDDEK DALE, Actuary. 








£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, 
A FIXED ALLOWANCE or £6 PER WEEK, 
IN THE EVENT OF INJURY BY 
ACCIDENTS or EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


May besecured by an Annual Payment of £3 for a Policy in the 


ATLWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
Smaller amounts may soavmak 5 proportionate payments, 


NO CHARGE FOR STAMP DUTY. 

RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE may be insured against by 
the Journey or by the Year at all the principal Railway Stations, 
where also Forms of Proposal and Prospectuses may be had—and 
of os Provincial Agents—and at the Head Office, London. 

N.B. The usefulness of this Coneaty is shown by the sum paid 
as Compensation for Accidents, £22,722. 

Railway Passengers’ Assurance Compan 
Empowered by Special Act of Daritarment. 
Office, 3, Old Broad-street, E.C. 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary, 





Established 1847. 
RITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
32, NEW BRIDGE-STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, 


Amount Assured £1,811,665 0 0 

Annual! Income os oe « £51,389 14 7 

Accumulated Fund £110,000 0 0 
“y: AMES INGLIS, Secretary, 


Applications for Agencies to be made to the Garneany. 


CHROMATIC MICROSCOPES,— 
SMITH & BECK, 
MANUFACTURING OPTICIANS, 
6, COLEMAN-STREET, LONDON, 


Have received 
The COUNCIL MEDAL of = GREAT EXHIBITION of 185, 
The FIRST-C ty PRIZE MED ro of the PARIS 


HIBITION of 185 
* For the excellence of their Mi icroscopes.” 





























8 An Illustrated Pamphlet of the 10. EDUCATIONAL MICRO. 
on mn application. 

Microscope, iv illustration of which we may mention a very 
when placed under the Microscope every letter appears in a good 
\ COMPOUND MICROSCOPE, 21. 2s.; Students’, 3/ 138. 6d. 

Household Words, No. 345. 
\ MICRO=COPES, packed in mahogany case, with three 
dening department, gives the following valuable testimony :— 
air.”—J une 6, 1857.—7, rogmorton-stree 

ICROSCOPES, at SpenceER BROWNING a & 
15s. 6d.—Studeuts” Microscopes, 2. 10s. and 
Years.—Trade supplied. 
sufficiently powerful to show the Moons of Jupiter, are a 
eye-piece and sts and, price through the post, Sas To be had of 

NTE; Modeéles spéciaux A sa Fabrique."-—WATHER- 

above flattering testimonial, respectfully invite the public to aa 
e8. 

Ww ATHE RSTON & BROGDEN ‘6 Goldsmiths, Manufactory, 











AGENERAL CATALOGUE for MARCH, 1857, may be had 
HOTOGRAPHY is now applicable to the 
whole space of which is scarcely visible to the naked eye, and yet 
Microscopic Photographs —Address 7 , Throgmorton- Street, 
excellent of their kind, the more expensive especially.” 
ICROSCOPES.—J. AMADIO’S Botanical 
er 
cule in water, price 1x3 6d.— The Field newspaper, under ee 
nature can wish it to o accomplish, either at home or in the open 
6s. 6d. _The School Microscope, two at six objects, in case, 
Spencer Browning & Co, 111, Minories, E. Established Ninety 
celebrated Instruments, measuring, when closed, 33 in., and 
post sime instrument is fitted up a an additional 
XCELLENTE BIJOUTERIE COUR. 
Medal at the Paris Universal Exhibition, accompanied by the 
EWELLERY, all made on the premis 
N.B. Assays made of Chains and Jewellery for 1s. each 


COPE, sent by post on receipt of six postage stamps. 
beautiful object prepared by Mr. Amadio, the Lord’s Prayer, the 
text-hand.—Clerical Journal, July 22, 1887.— A great variety of 
“ Both these are from Amadio, of "Throgmorton-street, and are 
*,* A large Assortment of Achromatic Microscopes. 
powers, condenser, pincers, and two slides, will show the animal- 
is marvellously cheap, and will do everything which the al 
et. 
*y* A large assortment ¢ of Achromatic Microscopes. 
N Co.’a. — C ciinantl Microscopes, with objects, &c. from 
Complete Lliustrated ©: atalogue free,on receipt of four stamps, to 
ECONNOITRING TELESCOPES.—These 
ably adapted to the Military man or Tourist. Price, through the 
315 , 
the maker, JOH N bay Is, Optician, DERB 
STON & BROGDEN, having been honoured with a First-class 
oe ection of their GOULD CHAINS and extensive assortment 
16, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, W.C. Established a.p. 17% 
N 





Epwarp Lennox Boyp, Esq. F.S.A. 
( Resident.) 

CHARLES Downes, Esq. 

Wit1aM Farriiz, Esq. 


ment and other approved Securities. 





Whittaker & Co, Ave Maria-lane, London, 


D. Q. Henriques, Esq. 

J. G. HENRIQUES, Esq. 

A. H. MacpovuGaLt, Esq. 

F.C. Mairtanp, Esq. 
Secretary—PATRICK MACINTYRE, Esq. 


Special Notice.—_Third Division of Profits. 
Tue unusual success which has attended the cautious yet energeti 


operations of this Company has enabled the Directors to add Reversionary Bonuses to Policies on the participating clasy 
averaging nearly 2 per cent. per annum on the sum insured, or from 30 to 1) per cent. on the Premiums paid. 
Parties insuring with this Company do not incur the risk of Copartnership, as is the case in Mutual Offices. 


Established nearly a Quarter of a Century. 
Annual Income upwards of £136,000. 


The Funds or Property of the Company, as at 3lst December, 1856, amounted to 593,9301. 8. 


Prospectuses and every information will be afforded on application to 


UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
8, WATERLOO-PLACE, Patt Matt, Lonpon, S.W. 


DIRECTORS. 
THE HON. FRANCIS SCOTT, M.P. Chairman; CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 


WILLIAM Rartton, Esq. 
Tuomas Tuorsy, Esq. F.S.A. 
Hignry Toocoop, Es@. 


3s. Od., invested in Gove™ 


E. LENNOX BOYD, Resident Director 


ICROSCOPES.—J. AMADIO’S Improved 
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ATENT CONCERTINAS, 36s. ; ditto to play 

in all the keys, 52s. 6d. ; ditto, full compass (48 keys), 

4 guineas: all are six-sided, and have _ double action. Also the 
new Duett Concertina, at 31s. 


OCOA-NUT FIBRE MATTING. 
TRELOAR’s Is THE BEST. 
Prize Medals awarded—London, New York, and Paris. 
Catalogues, containing Prices and every partic’ a post free. 
Warehouse, 42, Ludgate-hill, London, B.C 





Ww heatstone & Co. 20, Conduit. street, London. 

F DENT, sole Successor to E. J. Dent in all 

e his patent rights and age ae at 61, Strand, and 34 and 
35, Royal_ Exchange, and the Clock and Compass aint ie at 
Somerset Wharf, , Chronometer, Watch, and Ciock Maker to the 
Queen and Prince Albert, and Maker of the GREAT Cl Loc K 
PoR THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. Ladies’ Gold 
Watches, Kight Guineas; Gentlemen's, Ten Guineas; strong 
Silver Lever Watches, Six Guineas, Church Clocks, with Com- 
pensation Pendulum, 85l. 


DWARDS’S SMOKE-CONSUMING 
KITCHEN-RKANGE for all Classes, from 3 feet 6 to 12 feet 
wide. This is the must complete aud economical Kapge made, 
and the only one for which - First-Class Medal was awarded at 
the — Exhibition of 1455. To be seen in daily operatron at 
F. EDWARDS, SON & CO-8 42, POLAND-STREE', Oxford- 
street, W.—An Tilustrated ct Se forwarded on a pplication. 
Manufacturers of Dr. ARNUTI’S SMUKE- CUNSU MIN G 
FIRE- GRATE, 





STA NDARD METEOROLOGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 


NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA’S STANDARD BAROMETER. 

NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA’S Patent MAXIMUM THERMO- 
METER. 

NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA’S Patent MERCURIAL MINIMUM 
THEKMOMETER, 

Stee & ZAMBRA’S WET and DRY BULB HYGRO- 


GLAISHER’S RAIN GAUGE. 
MOFFATT’S OZONOMETER. 
ATMOSPHERIC ELECTROMETER. 
NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA’S Aorcé - _crcccaaa for SOLAR 
and TERRESTRIAL RADIA 
all the above Instruments are y on —- accuracy, and such 
as recommended by the COUNCIL of the BRITISH METEOR- 
OLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA 
Instrument Makers to H.R.H. Prince Alber t, 
The Royal Observatories Greenwich and Kew, the American 
Government, &c. 
HATTON-GARDEN, LONDON. 
Illustrated. Brice Lists sent by post on receipt of a stamped 
envelope. 


METEOROLOGY. 
ASELLA’S PORTABLE HYPSOMETRI- 


CAL APPARATUS for Measuring ego rae Sama 
especit ally adapted for the rough vicissitudes of tra 
CASELLA’S JpMEROY ED 8ST. ANDARD BAROMETER, 
DANIEL’S, MASON’S, and RE¢ LT’s HYGROMETER. 
CASELLA’S TMPROVED M SIMU THERMOMETER, as 
invented by Prof. Puitiips, F.R.S., &. &., and described’ by 
him at the last Meeting but one Rf the British Association. 
CASELLA’S MAXIMUM, as or ne ig Radiation. 
CASELLA’S POC ye t MAXIMUM, 
— AS) MUCH-IMPROVED MINIMUM THERMO. 
METERS, for fhe Grass, for the Pocket, &c. 

All these registering Instruments are of the highest Standard 
excellence. hey are engine-divided on their own stem, and the 
same in every respect as manufactured by L. Casella for nearly 
every department of Government, as well as most of the Observa- 
tories throughout the world. A priced Description of most of 
them on receipt of astamped envelope.—L. CASELLA, Maker to 
the Admiralty, Board of Trade “here ne Royal Kew Observa- 
tory, Geographical Hern Hon. E. In re ee NDON, States 








3, No. 345. Government, &c. &c.— HATTON-GARD LON 
opes. Sole Agent for gt ‘HONBEIN’S ONY »WETERS 
Botanical LKINGTON & Co., PATENTEES of the 
with three ELECTRO-PLATE, MANUFACTURING SILVER- 
‘he animal- SMITHs, BRONZISTS, &e., beg to intimate that they have added 
der the gar. to their extensive Stock a large variety of New Designs in the 
nony :—" It highest Class of Art, which have recently obtained for them at the 
the lover of Paris Exhibition the decoration of the Cross of the Legion of 
in the open Honour, as well as the “ Grande Médaille d’Honneur ” (the only 
one awarded to the trade). The Council Medal was also awarded 
popes. to them at the Exhibition in 1851, 
Each article bears their mee E.& Co., under a Crown; and 
WNING &| stticlessold as being plated by Elkington’ 's Patent Process affords 
. &c. fromp 2°suarantee of quality. 
ects, in case, s" REGENT-STREET, and 45, MOORGATE-STREET, LON- 
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N; and st their MANUFACTORY, NEWHALL-STREET, 
BIRMIN HAM.—Estimates and Drawings sent free by post. 
Replating and Gilding a as usual, 


(\SLERS’ TABLE GLASS, CHANDELIERS, 

LUSTRES, &c., 44, Oxford-street, * London, conducted in con- 
nexion with their Manufactory, Broad-street, Birmingham. Esta- 
blished 1807. Richly cut and engraved Decanters in creat variety, 
Wine Glasses, Water J ugs, Goblets, and all kinds of Table Glass 
at exceeding!y moderate prices. Crystal] glass Chandeliers, of new 
and elegant designs, for Gas or Candles. A large stock of Foreicn 
Ornamental Glass always on view. Furnishing orders executed 
with despatch, 


LLEN’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
of PATENT PORTMANTEAUS, with four Compart- 
ments; DESPATCH BOXES, WRITING and DRESSING 
CASES, TRAVELLING BAGS, with square opening; and 500 
other Articles for travelling. By post for two ry mps. 
&T. ALL a Manufacturers of PORT ABLE BAR- 
RACK- ROOM FURN ITURE and MILITARY OUTFITTERS. 
(See separate Catalogue.) 1 18 and 22, Strand. d. 


(\HU BB’S LOCKS, with all the RECENT 
IMPROV BMERSS STRONG FIRE-PROOF SAFES, 
CASH aud DEED BOXES.—Complete Lists of Sizes and Prices 
may be baa - application. 
CHUBB & SON, ae St. Paul’s Churchyard, London; 28, Lord- 
Horsley 











street, veh Le 9 Market-street, Manchester; and 
Fields, Wolverhampton. 


V ILLIAM §8. BURTON’S GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE may 
behad gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards of 400 Illus- 
strations of his illimited Stock of Electro and Sheffield Plate, 
Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal goods, Stoves, Fenders, Marble 
antelpieces, Kitchen Ranges, Gaseliers, Tea Urns and Kettles 
Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths and Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iren and 
rass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed Hangings, &c. &c., with Lists of 
Prices,and Plans of the 16 large Show Rooms at 39, Oxford-street ; 
1, 1a, 2, and 3, Newman-street ; and 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place, 


URNITU RE and LOOKING GLASSES.— 

C. NOSOTTL begs most respectfully to announce to the 
Public and his Patronsthat, in consequence of a portion of his Pre- 
iste requiring rebuilding and enlargement, it is absolutely neces- 
y toeffectan IMMEDIATE CLEARANCE of the valuable aud 
recherche STOCK, which comprises Looking Glasses of every de- 
Scription, Cabinet and Upholstery Furniture suitable for the man- 
tion or cottage. The Prices are attached in plain figures, and to 
Save the trouble of Sale by Public Auction, a reduction of 20 per 
cent. will be made from =_ marked prices. A further all of 








THE PEN SUPERSEDED.— —Marking Linen, 
Silk, Cotton, Books, &c, with the PATENT ELECT KO-s1L- 
VER PLATES preventsthe ink spreading and never washes out. 
Initial Plate, 1s.; Name, 28.; Set of Moveuble ee TER, Orest 
Plate, 58 ; with Directions. Post free for stamps.—T.C U LLETON, 
Patentee, a Long-acre, one door from St. Martin’ 's- -lane. 


( JLENFI ELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN cha ROYAL LAUNDE 
And ae by HER MAJESTY’s LAUN ‘Ditgss to be 
THE NEST STARG H SHE EVER USED 


Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. | 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is | 


allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the most | 
effective invention in the curative trestment of HERNIA. The 
use of asteel spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided: a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the requisite resist- 
ing power is supplied by the MOC-M ALIN PAD an ad PATENT 
LEVER fitting with so much ease and closeness that it cannot 
be detected, and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular 
may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
pe. on the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, 

eing sent to the Manufacturer, 
MRK. WHITE, 22s, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &c. | 

for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAKNE 88 and 
SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS &c They are porous, 
light in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordi- | 
nary stocking. Price, from 7s. 6d. to 168. each ; postage 6d. 
JOHN WHITE, MANUFAC TURER, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


OW TO BREW ALE at 7d. per Gallon 


fine as sherry, aud an aroma equal to Burton Tenpenny. 
This new Pra ctical Treatise is by a Derbyshire man of twenty- 
eight years’ ishour at the spigot and tun in the best brewery in the 
county. No brewing utensils required, only those for household 
use. This is guaranteed to be the best and cheapest mode to pro- 
duce fine ale ever made public, jeaving a profit of 1s. 9d. per gallon. 
The above, beautifully printed in large type, can be had of the sole 
Publishers for Eight Penny Post Stamps. Sent post free to any | 
ress.— Direct to Fisner & Son, Publishers, Kingsland, London. 
—Established 1847. NOTICE—One hundred vestimonials, with 
references permitted to Gentlemen and Families of high stand- 
ing, praising its excellence, sent first if desired. 


QUITE NEW. 
OYER’S SULTANA’ S SAUCE.—A most 
refreshing and pleasing stimulant to the appetite, com- | 

posed principally of Turkish a combined with various 
culinary productions of the B: is an-exquisite relish with 
Fish, Meat, Poultry, and‘Game, and forms a valuable addition 
to Soups, Minces, Hashes, Stews, Meat Pies and Puddings, as | 
well as to Salads of every description. To Steaks and Chops it | 
imparts a hi hly delicious and aromatic flavour. 

‘o be ha all Sauce Venders, and of the sole W holesate | 
Agents, CROSSE & & BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen, 21, 
Soho-square, London, 











| 
CHWEPPE’S MALVERN SELTZER) 


WATER, Manufactured by J. SCHWEPPE & Co. (the sole 
lessees), from the Pure Water of the Holy Well, possesses all the 
celebrated properties of the Nassau Spring. SCHWEPPE’s | 
SODA, MAGNESIA, ciirigig ee WATERS, and L AS 
are manufactured as usu Every Bottle is protected a special 
Labe el.—LON DON, L IVERPOOL. BRISTOL, and Det B 


NOW THYSELF.—MARIE COUPELLE, 


the original Graphiologist, continues to give her useful and 
interesting delineations of character, from an examination of the | 
handwriting, in a style of description peculiarly her own, and | 
never before attempted in this country. All persons desirous of | 
knowing themselves, or the true character of any friend in whom 
they are interested, must send a specimen of their writing,stating 
the sex and age. aud the fee of 13 penny post stamps,to Miss 
Coupelle, 69 Castle-street, Oxford street, London,and they will re- 
ceive in‘a few days a full and minute detail of the talents, tastes, | 
affections, virtues, failings, &c. of the A with many other | 
things hitherto unsuspected. From F. N. I received yours. 
and consider your skill surprising. "_C. 8, Your description of | 
the young lady’s character is remarkably correct.” 











PRIZE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1855. | 
ETCALFE, BINGLEY & CO.’S New Pat- | 


tern and Penetrating Tooth Brushes, Penetrating un- | 

bleached Hair Brushes, Improved Flesh and Cloth Brushes, and 
enuine Smyrna Sponges; and ever: myst ese of foto | 
Senih, aud Perfumery for ‘the Toilet. The Tooth Brushes sear 
thoroughly between the divisions of the Teeth and ean ts ren | 
most effectually,—the hairs never come loose. . & Co. are 
sole makers of the Oatmeal and Oamphor, and Orris Root cones 
suld in tablets (bearing their uames and address) at 6d. each ; 
Metcalfe’s celebrated Alkaline Tooth Powder, 28, per box ; et tps of 
the New Bouquets.—Sole Establishment, 130B and 131, Oxford- 
street, ,2nd and 3rd doors Ww est from Holles-street, London, 





| of the Medical Profession as an excellent 


| an authority as De Jong 


| 98. ; capsuled 


| Ure, Shorlani 
| Lord Stuart 
| Major-General Thomas King; —_ 50,000 


| J ENNEFORD’ sPURE FLUID MAGNESIA 


has been for many years sanctioned by the most eminent 
remedy for Acidi' 
Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. n Ase Mild oe on 
it is admirably adapted for delicate Females, ae during 
Preguancy ; and itprevents the Food of Infants from turning sour 
during digestion. Combiued with the ACLDU LATED LEMO) 
SYRUP, it forms an Effervescing Aperient Draugh ri is 
highly agreeable and efficacious.—Prepared by DINNE EFURD & 
» Dispensing Chemists (and General Agents for the nolan 
Horse-hair Gloves and Pw 172, New Bond-street, pautens and 
sold by all resp ists t the Empire. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL 


Has now, in consequence of its marked su ority over every other 
variety, secured the entire confidence and almost universal prefer 
ence of the most eminent Medical Practitioners as the most 
speedy and effectual remedy for Consumption, Broncnitis, 
Astuma, Govt, Ruscmacren, Sciatica, Diapetes, DiskasEs oF 
THE SKIN, NEURALGIA, Rickets, INFANTILE WASTING, GENERAL 
Desiiry, and all ScroruLous AFFECTIONS, 
Its leading distinctive characteristics are : 
COMPLETE PRESERVATION OF ACTIVE AND ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES, 
INVARIABLE PURITY AND UNIFORM STRENGTH, 
ENTIRE FREEDOM PROM NAUSEOUS FLAVOUR AND AFTER-TASTE, 
RAPID CURATIVE EFFECTS, AND CONSEQUENT ECONOMY. 








OPINION OF 

A. B. GRANVILLE, Esq., M.D. F.R.S. 

Author of * The Spas of Germany,’ . The Spas of England,’ 
‘On Sudden Death,’ &&. &c. 

‘* Dr. Granville has used Dr. De Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver 
Oil extensively in his practice, and has found it not only effi- 
cacious, but uniform in its qualities. Me believes it to be prefer- 
able in many respects to Oils sold without the guarantee of such 


n' Sound that this par- 
ticular kind produces ‘the desired effect in a shorter time than others, 


| rom that it does not cause the nausea and indigestion too often con: 


jequent on inistration of the pale Newfoundland Oils. The 
Oi being, moreover, much more palatable, Dr. Granville’s patients 
have themselves yngee preference for Dr. De Jongh’s Light- 
Brown Cod Liver Vil.” 





Sold onty in a per “ag 28. 6d. ; Pints, 4a. 9d.; Quarts, 
and labelled with Dr. DE Jonon’s stamp and signa- 

ture, WITHOUT WHICH NONE aan POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by many 

respectable Chemists throughout the United Kingdom. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEPOT, 


ANSAR, manpen> & CO. 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
R. DE JONGH’S SOLE BRITISH CONSIGNEES. 


CAUTION. —Proposed substitutions of other kinds of Cod Liver 
Oil should be strenuously resisted, as they proceed from interested 
motives, and will result in disappointment to the purchaser. 


UPTURES EFFECTUALLY CURED 
WITHUUT A TRUSS.—DR. BARKER'S celebrated 
REMEDY for RUPTURE is pastested aes Oey t - al letters patent 
of England, and secured by the seals of the gp Colleges of 
Medicine of Paris and Vienna. It was complete}, ly successful in 
curing 403 cases last Fm in private practice, and is now made 
known as a public gin i the medium of the press. In 
every case of cman: a dow ble rupture, in either sex, however bad 
or Jone it eff To — in afew 
days, causin: Tet nea | ori in 
and Pill be hailed asa boon by all those whe have _ years been 
obliged to wear torturing trusses and other means of support. Per- 
sons in any part of the world can have = rem sent to them 
post free, (packed so that no one can e contents,) with full 
aad simple instructions for use, on nootin t of 10s. 6d. in postage 
| stamps, or by Post-office order payable at the General Post Office, 
to Charles Barker, M.D., 10, brooke-street, Holborn, London. 


ivty THOUSAND CURES have been 
ffected without Medicine. Jpeenwenience, or Expense, 
DU BARRY'S Gmictons REVAL NTA ARABICA FOOD 
which saves fifty times its cost in other remedies, in the effectual 
removal of Indigestion (dyspepsia) Constipation, Flatulency, 
Phiegm, — Nervous, Bilious, and Liver Complaints, Hysteria, 
Neural, Dysente Diarrhoea, Acidity, P: pitation, Heart- 
burn, EF endnches, Debili . Despondency, mat, roeemat 
and Sickness at the Stomach, por Fits, Cough, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Consumption, also Children’s complaints. It is 
moreover, the best f for infants and invalids generally, as 
it never turns acid on ‘the weakest nor interferes with 
a good liberal diet, but imparts a healthy relish for lunch and 
dinner, and restores the faculty of Sg on, and nervous and 
muscular energy to the most enfeotl 
Harvey, 
le Decies ; 














sons, whose health has = pat 

other means of cure had failed. In canisters, 11! 

48, 6d. ; 51b.,118.; 121b., 298, ; the 12 lb. carriage free, on recei jot of 
ost: Office order.—Barry ydu Barry & Co. 77.) bbs, street, London ; 
fortnum, Mason & Co. 182, Piceadilly ; ‘Al Grecechurch- 

street ; 63, 150, and 198, Oxford-street ; 330 and as d. 


EASAM’S MEDICATED CREAM, for the 

cure of Gout, Rheumatism, Burns, Scalds, &c., REMOVED 
from 238, Strand, and 17, Bedfori-street,, —— arden, to more 
extensive Premises, 13, Catherine-st a, London, where it 
may wholesale retail ; also, "wholesale of M rs. Bar- 
clay, Edwards, Sutton, New » Butler, San Tr, ad {"Hannay, 
London ; Bolton, York ; Campbe! Giaspey, venders. Edinburgh. 
Liverpool, and York ; and retail of all Medicine Ven' 


CIDITIES in the STOMACH and BOWELS, 
Fistuleney,. Seaton& Indigestion, Sick Headache, Bilious 




















OOD VIOLET.—H. Breipensacu has in | 
great ocunerpae Wood Violet Scent, price 28. 6d.—Wood 
Violet pasta as td.— Wood Violet Sachet, 1s. 6d.—Wood Violet 
Cold Cream, 18, 64—Wood Violet Mouth Wash, 18. 6d.—Wood 
Violet Quassia, 1s. 
H. BREIDEN BACH, Perfumer to the Queen, 
157 B, New Bond-street, Ww. 
___ (Pacing RKedmayne's.) 
‘A COOLING and REFRESHING 
REQUISITE for the TOLLET.—OLDRIDGE’S BALM of 
COLUMBIA is the most certain remedy for restoring and 
——ee st the Hair. By it Whiskers and Moustaches are 





5 per cent. on purchases of 502. and upwards. No charge for pack- 

. Families furnishing will find “his an opeertunity such as 
seldom offers.—N.B. Every article warrante C. NOSOTTI’S 
Manufactory, 298. and 399, OXFORD-S TREET. 


XUM 





| seven doors from the 


p The most delicate head-dress or bonnet 
can be worn without fear of soiling —Sold by all Perfumers and 
Chemists, wholesale and retail, in Bottles, 38. 6d., 68, and 118., au 

by the Proprietors, 3% A. _pidridge, 13, Wellington-street North, 





oe 


&e. speedily ‘oved by the use of CO 
COMPOUND? ‘ANTIBILIGUS PILLS, which have m now Sem 
ti i all c 
AFF a awe repared only JAMES © Ook, 
Surgeon, 18, New ny Ormatd-cheeets; and + be had of all Medicine 

Venders, in Boxes, at 18. 14d., 28. 9d., 48. 6d. and 11s. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS 
incomparable — for a WOUNDS, and UL- 
CERS.— Mr. Games Ne aa man, resi ~) cur Emyvale,was oe. 
cars im runniD: cers in 
fa en ncaa ; he had been in an hospital three months, 
and t He then had recourse to Holloway’ 
Ointenens ean Pills, and, by a steady ———-> =e ae use br 
a few weeks, he obtained an effect re, dee is, is rent 
whole and sound, to the astonishment of his fade 8 
medicine venders | throughout the world ; at Professor Holloway’s 's 
Establishments, 244, Strand, London, 80, Maiden-lane, New on 4 
ia by A. Stampa, Constantinople ; A. Guidicy, Smyrna; an’ 
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Just published, price 68, 

Tas REBELLION in INDIA, How to Pre- 

vent Another. ByJOHN BRUCE NORTON, Esq, Bar- 
rister-at-Law, Madras. 

Richardson Brothers, 23, Cornhill, E.C. 
This day, post 8vo. 98. 
UY LIVINGSTONE; or, Thorough. 
London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 
This day, price 2s. 


NSCRIPTION of TIGLATH PILESER I., 
KING OF Mioicitt aA B.C. 1150, 
Sir HENRY RAW LINSON, FOX, saeeo™ Esq., 
Dr. HINCKS, and 
Published | by the Royal pert Soolety. 
London : John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 

Cheap Edition, this day, price 28. 6d, boards ; 3s. 6d. cloth, 

FHYARRY COVERDALE’S COURTSHIP, 


AND ALL THAT CAME OF IT, By F.E. SMEDLEY, 
Esq., Author of * The Colville Family,’ &. 


By the same Author, 
FRANK FAIRLEGH, 2s. 6d. boards ; 3s. 6d. 
cloth. 
LEWIS ARUNDEL, 3s. boards; 4s, cloth. 
Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co, 25, Paternoster-row. 
In post 8vo. cloth extra, price 5s. with numerous Illustrations, 
UR INDIAN ARMY: its Rise, Progress, 


and Present Condition.. By CAPTAIN R AFTER, Author 
of ‘The Guards; or, the Household Troops of England.’ 


London : David Bryce, Amen-corner, Paternoster-row. a 
THE MUTINIES IN INDIA. 
Just published, folded, price 1s. 6d. ; or in case, 3e. 
LACK’S MAP of INDIA; containing all 
the Places to which public attention is at present directed. 
Edinburgh: A. & C. Black. London: E. Stanford; and all 




















Booksellers. 
Just published, 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ BLENHAM,’ 
Price 5s. 


ABOUR AND LIVE. ” A Story by the 
Author of ‘ Blenham 


London: published by William Freeman, 69, Pleet-street. 


“* Remarkable for the mpestionce of the writing, with admirable 
pen ae and very tic dialogues. 1t has an excellent 


By the same Author, 


*BLENHAM.” A Story founded on Facts. 
Price 6s. 


don: published by W. & F. G. Cash, 5, Bi 
without m 7 as ishopsgate-street 





Just published, price 12s. in cloth, 
ECTURES on ROMAN HUSBANDRY, 


delivered before the University of Oxford; comprehending 
such an Account of the = of Agriculture, the Treatment of 
—. ro ey the Horticulture, &c. 
as collected from the Se: eriptores Rei a 
coreicn of Virgil, and other Classica 
Notice the Plan i Mentioned i in Columella and Virgil. ° 
By CHARLES DAUBENY, M.D., F.R.S. M.R.LA, &. 
Professor of Botany, r+ | a Economy, in the University of 
Oxford: sold by J. H. & Jas. Parker, Oxted, and 377, Strand ; 
and by Henry Bohn, York- street, Covent-garden. 


In 13mo. price 38. 6d. the Second Edition of 


Ter HANDBOOK of ROMAN ANTIQUI- 
TIES. By Professor BOJESEN. Translated by the Rev. 
B. PAUL, late Fellow Ma acter College; and odteds with 
Notes and Questions, by, ves Bae, T. K. ARNOLD, a late 
0: ndon, an x 
bn A y ormerly Fellow of Trivity: Go lege, 
Also, (uniformly printed,) 
The HANDBOOK of GRECIAN ANTI- 
QUITIES. Second Edition. 39. 6d, 
The Pupil will pry shee from these Work 
complete picture of Grecian aud Ani Ta pd 
Sane account of the national institutions and their effects) 


appear to be of great value; while the very moderate extent of 
each AK. of its being thorough! - 
ent ghiy mastered—of its being got up 





Rivingtons, Waterloo-place ; 
Of whom may be had, by the SAME EDITORS, 


HANDBOOK of GRECIAN MYTHOLOGY 
(with Plates), 58. 


The ATHENIAN STAGE: a Handbook for 
Students. 4s. 


HE OFFICIAL ILLUSTRATED GUIDE 
a i GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY. By GEORGE 
MEAS Can be procured from all Booksellers, and at any 
Station on fe line. It consists of 400 pages of Letter-press, 
elegantly ate and a splendid Map. In wrapper, ls. ; 
“We have found Profit and pleasure in it."—Atheneum, Aug. 22, 


London: Arthur Hall, V 
Guth & Sens ioe. Baal. irtue & Co. Paternoster-row; W. H. 


HAVET’S FRENCH IN ONE VOLUME, ON A NEW 








uAN, 
Large 8vo. strongly bound, price 6s. 


HAYETs COMPLETE FRENCH CLASS- 

OK ; or, Grammatical and Idiomatical F 
Haven expressly for the use of English a Med: 
ea French aon. bin gt Athens, &e. This theo: 
practi ork, which is in use in many public and 

«a i 

the saine time adapted only book 1 required b by jbeginners, being at 
Progressive epch on 2 = 
hi z Complete Accidence and ey cations natin 
pe between the English 
wessons illustrative of all the ld — - 
ercises- VI. French Conversations oon MT copies Ss nt Ex- 





ped PIANOFORTE.—The Economical Won- 

of the Day.—HAMILTON'’S MOBERN_ INSTRUC- 
TIONS tee the PIANOFORTE, 154th Edition, 4s. ; ditto for Sing- 
ing, 58.— Hamilton's Dictionary’ of 3,500 Musical Terms, 5ist Edi- 
tion, 1s.; and Clarke’s Catechism of the Rudiments of Music, 
46th’ Edition.—Handel’s Messiah, 1s. 4d. —Clare’s Pulmody, 12 
Botks, EF each.—London : Robert Cocks & Co. New Burlington- 
street, 


\ ORKHOUSES and THEIB FEMALE 

INMATES. See ‘THE WAVERLFY, a erkien. 
Woman's Poured, for SEPTEMBER ‘sth. Edited by BESSIE 
RAYNER PARKES. Published fortnightly at the Office, 14a, 
Princes-street, _— -square. To be had from Tweedie, 337, 
Strand.—Price 4d 





HUNT ON STAMMERING. 

Is : this day, Third Edition, thoroughly revised, with 
7 yim portaut ad Mien price 3a. 6d. Sent free, 
TREATISE on the CURE of AMER. 

ING, &. By JAMES HUNT, Ph.D. M.R 
“Mr. Hunt’s method is more simple, as well as more testi, 
than that of other professors of the same art.””— Westminster 
London: Longman & Co.; and by post from the Author, 8, N ew 
Burlington-street, Ww. 


LITERAL TRANSLATION of the NEW 
TESTAMENT, .. Definite Rules of Translation, with an 
Parts. By HERMAN 


ligh vases of the me. In Nine 
NFETTER, ‘Author, of ‘ Kules for ascertaining the Sense 








Third Edition, royal 8vo. cloth Portrait and Vignette, 
price 158. 
N ONTAIGNE’S COMPLETE WORKS ; 


comprising his Essays, Letters. and Travels through Ger. 
many and Italy ; with Notes from all the Commentators. Life 
and Bibliographical Notices by WM. HAZLITT. 

“ Montaigne supplies the French with what Shakspeare does— 
ourselves. There are some books which partake of the inexhaust- 
ible multiformity of our moral nature, and Montaigae is one of 
such books.”— erly Review. 

C. Templeman, 6, Great Portland- street, Regent’s- street, W. Ww. 





THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH. 
Just published, by order of the Directors, price Eighteenpence, 

A &. N. ABRATIVE, HISTORICAL and DE- 

RIPTIVE, of the GEOGRAPHICAL, BLBOTRIOAy 
and MECHANICAL FEATURES of this great UNDERTAK- 
ING, and of the Scientific Appliances adopted for i... out the 
work, with Reasons for their adoption. 

May be had on application to Mr. George - gene the Secretary 
- ‘the “ean Tele graph Company, 22, Old Broad-street, Lon- 
; Messrs. Smith & Sons, Strand; or may be obtained through 
poe res} hte Bookseller from the Publishers, Messrs. Jarrold, 
St. Paul’s Churchyard. 





Just published, 
OURNAL of the ROYAL AGRICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY of ENGLAND. 
Part 1, Vol. XX{IL., price 10s, 
METEOROLOGY. 
PUBLIC HEALTH. 
PRICE OF PROVISIONS. 
WEEKLY AVERAGE OF WHEAT. 
STATISTICS. 


The RS vey Bd — By William Bennett. of Cam- 
te 

Lois Weedon Husbandry. By the Rev. S. Smith. 

On the mn Advants ages of Sowing Beans in Spring and 

Autumn. By Robert Vallentine. Prize Essa: 

Observations on the Natural History and Eoonomy of various In- 

pects, i Soils, Slugs, Be arertine he Clover-crops and Pasture- 


ohn Cart ‘ES. 

Farm ort ads on Strong Sol +. Babar Denton. Prize Essay. 

Cultivation ‘of Early Potatoes. a ihe Rev. E. F. Manby. 

On Farmyard pumate, the D: ings of Dung-heaps, or the 
Absorbing P: ropertieg of Soils. By Dr. Augustus Voelcker. 

Dairy Management. By Thomas Horsfall. 


John Murray, Albemarle-street, 


NEW WORKS. 








The Care of the Sick: 


Being the Substance of a COURSE of LECTURES delivered at 
the Working Women’s Cullege. 


By RICHARD BARWELL, F.R.C.S., 
Assistant-Surgeon to the Charing Cross Hospital. 
Cheap Edition, feap. 1s. (This day. 


“We can safely recommend the little volumes one well adapted 
for the purpose it has in view. It is clear, concise, and Umar 
neet. 


Just published, No. VII. price 1s. of 


Paved with Gold; 


Or, The ROM ANCE and REALITY of the TONDON 
EETS. An Unfashionable Novel. 


By AU oouran MAYHEW (one of the Brothers Mayhew). 
With Illustrations by ‘ Purz.’ 


Carlyle’s Works. Cheap Edition. 


In crown 8vo. price 6s, 
Miscellaneous Essays. Vol. II. 


By THOMAS CARLYLE. 





Lever’s Works. Cheap Edition. 


Tom Burke. Vol. II. 


By CHARLES LEVER. 
With Illustrations by ‘ Px1z.’ 
Completing the Work, in 2 vols. &&. 


The Irish Sketch-Book. 


By W. M. THACKERAY. 


With Illustrations. 
A Cheap Edition, uniform with Mr. ee 's ‘ Miscellaneous 
Essays.” Crown 8yo. 


NATIONAL REVIEW, NO. X, 


ADVERTISEMENTS must be received by the 23rd; BILLS 
and PROSPECTUSES not later than the 26th inst. 





a in Ancient Greek Manuscripts.” 
{Cradock & Co. 48, Paternoster-row; and J. Bumpus, 158, Oxford. 
street. 





On the Ist of October, Parr I. of 


E GRASSES of GREAT BRITAIN : illus. 
trated by JOHN E. SOWERBY. Described by C. JOHN. 
so ‘sq. ‘To be complete in Thirty Parts, at 1s.; uniform 
with” The Ferns of Great Britain.’ The Work will contain about 
140 coloured Plates. Prospectuses may be had through all Bovk. 
sellers, or of the Publisher, 

John E. Sowerby, 3, Mead-place, Lambeth, 8. ; 
Gow S357. ENGLISH BOTANY.| 

SECOND EDITION. Reduced 25 per cent. " 
12 Volumes, 2,754 Plates, 20%. cloth boards. Xolg. I. to VIL, 
Flowering Plants, 1,576 Plates, 0L 108. cloth board 
OWERBY’S FERNS of GREAT BRITAIN, 

49 Plates, cloth boards, full coloured, 278.; partly coloured, 
; plain, 68., with coloured Frontispiece. 

SOWERBY’ S FERN ALLIES.  Fiexible 
! boards, 31 Plates, full coloured, 268. ; partly coloured, 98. 

RITISH POISONOUS PLANTS. By C. 

JOHNSON, Esq. Flexible boards, crown 8yo. with 28 Biste, 
full coloured, 78. ; plain, 5s. 
John E. Sowerby, 3, Mead-place, Lambeth, 8. 





THE INDIAN MUTINIES. 
This day is published, 8vo. price 1s. 


HE PRESENT CRISIS in INDIA: Re-| 
flections by the AUTHOR of ‘OUR NORTH-WEST 
FRONTIER.’ 


Also, 
The MUTINY in the BENGAL ARMY, 
Demy 8vo. price 
London : Sohn Chapman, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


Just published, 3 vols. Svo. cloth, 2. 2s. 


E RISE of the DUTCH REPUBLIC, 


By J JOHN LoTHRoe MOTLEY. 
“A work of real historical value, the result of accurate criticism, | 
ee in a liberal spirit, and from first to last deeply interest- | 


A 
me It gr = new information.”— Exam 
* a ’ is a work of which ony. y onan might be i 


proud. pes” 
“The story is a noble one, and is worthily treated.” 
Daily News. 
“ Mr. Motley’s volumes will well repay perusal.” 


turday Review. 

* A serious chasm in English historical ie has been (by 
this book) very remarkably filled.. .A Histo lete ~| 
industry and genius can make it now lies before. ts, - Of the f 
biden Sprig of the aattoe of the United Provinces.. 1 ihe 
essentials of a great writer Mr. Motley eminently poss His 
mind is broad, P his industry unwearie In power of of dramatis 
description, no ‘modern historian, « except perhaps | Mr. ey oe sur- 
passes, him, and in analysis of he i dis 
tinct."— Westminster Review. 

Lendon: John Chapman, 8, King William-street, Strand. 

NOW READY, 
Price 138. 6d. demy 8vo. ; or 1h 98. 6d. royal 8vo. 
With 25 Tilustrations on Wo: od, 
OCAL RECORDS of NORTHUMBER- 
LAND and DURHAM, 1832-1857, 
In Contnnasions of t the well-known Wi ork, aa the same Title, 
jled by the late Mr. SYKES. 
y JOHN LATIMER. 
Newcastle Chronicle Office, and all Booksellers. 


HAND-BOOKS TO THE ART-TREASURES EXHIBITION. 


Price 6d_ each, 
(Uniform with the Official Catalogue.) 


HE GALLERY of BRITISH PAINTINGS, 
By TOM TAYLOR, Esa. 


RY of ANCIENT MASTERS, 
By G. SCHARF, Jun. Esq. ; 
THE WATER-COLOURS, DRAWINGS, and} 
ENGRAVINGS, 
By TOM TAYLOR, Esq. 


THE BRITISH PORTRAIT GALLERY, 
By TOM TAYLOR, Esa. 


THE MUSEUM of pricy agaty ART, 


AnD THE ARMOUR 
By J. B. WARING, Eeq, and J. R. PL/ AF  Bsq.: 
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